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EXERCISE YOUR SKIN—keep up its ac- 
tivity and aid its natural changes, not by expen- 
sive Turkish Baths, but by HAND SAPOLIO, 
the only soap that liberates the activities of the 
pores without working chemical changes. Costs 
but a trifle. 









THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet ar- 
ticle; it contains no animal fats, but is made 
from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. It 
is truly the ‘‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.’’ Its use 
is a fine habit. 
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Sir Mortimer 


BY MARY JOHNSTON . 


PART 


CHAPTER I 
‘ae UT if we return not from our 
B adventure,” ended Sir Mortimer, 
“if the sea claims us, and upon 
his sandy floor, amid his Armida gardens, 
the silver-singing mermaiden marvel at 
that wreckage which was once a tall ship 
and at those bones which once were ani- 
mate,—if strange islands know our rest- 
ing - place, sunk for evermore in huge, 
colored, thorn-set and most unkindly for- 
ests,—if, being but pawns in a mighty 
game, we are lost or changed, happy, how- 
ever, in that the white hand of our Queen 
hath touched us, giving thereby conse- 
eration to our else unworthiness,—if we 
find no gold, nor take one ship of Spain, 
nor any city treasure-stored,—if we suf- 
fer a myriad sort of sorrows and at the 

last we perish miserably—” 

He paused, being upon his feet, a man 
of about thirty years, richly dressed, and 
out of reason good to look at. In his 
hand was a great wine-cup, and he held it 
high. “I drink to those who follow af- 
ter!” he cried. “I drink to those who 
fail—pebbles cast into water whose ring 
still wideneth, reacheth God knows what 
unguessable shore where loss may yet be 
counted gain! J drink to Fortune her 
minions, to Francis Drake and John 
Hawkins and Martin Frobisher; to all 
adventurers and their deeds in the 
far-off seas! I drink to merry England 
and to the day when every sea shall 
bring her tribute!—to England, like 


Aphrodite, new-risen from the main! 
Drink with me!” 

The tavern of the Triple Tun rang with 
acclamation, and, the windows being set 
wide because of the warmth of the June 
afternoon, the noise rushed into the 
street and waylaid the ears of them who 
went busily to and fro, and of them who 
lounged in the doorway, or with folded 
arms played Atlas to the tavern walls. 
“ Who be the roisterers within?” demand- 
ed a passing citizen of one of these 
supporters. The latter made no answer; 
he was a ragged retainer of Melpomene, 
and he awaited the coming forth 6f Sir 
Mortimer Ferne, a notable encourager of 
all who would scale Parnassus. But his 
neighbor, a boy in blue and _ silver, 
squatted upon a sunny bench, vouchsafed 
enlightenment. 

“Travellers to strange places,” quoth 
he, taking a straw from his mouth and 
stretching long arms. “Tall men, 
swingers in Brazil-beds, parcel-gilt with 
the Emperor of Manoa, and playfellows 
to the nymphs of Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
his fountain,—in plain words, my master, 
Sir Mortimer Ferne, Captain of the 
Cygnet, and his guests to dinner, to wit, 
Sir John Nevil, Admiral of our fleet, with 
sundry of us captains and gentlemen ad- 
venturers to the Indies, and, for season- 
ing, a handful of my master’s’ poor 
friends, such as courtiers and great lords 
and poets.” 

“Thinkest to don thy master’s wit 
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with his livery?” snapped the poetaster. 
“Tis a chain for a man,—too heavy for 
thy wearing.” 

The boy stretched his arms again. 
“¢ Master’ no more than in reason,” 
quoth he. “I also am a gentleman. 
Heigho! The sun shineth hotter here 
than in the doldrums!” 

“Well, go thy ways for a sprightly 
crack!” said the citizen, preparing to go 
his. “I know them now, for my cousin 
Parker hath a venture in the Mere 
Honour, and that is the great ship the 
Queen hath lent Sir John, his other ships 
being the Marigold, the Cygnet, and the 
Star, and they’re all a-lying above 
Greenwich, ready to sail on the morrow 
for the Spanish Main.” 

“You’ve hit it in the clout,” yawn- 
ed the boy. “TIl bring you an emer- 
ald hollowed out for a reliquary—if I 
think on’t.” 

Within-doors, in the Triple Tun’s best 
room, where much sherris sack was being 
drunk, a gentleman with a long face, and 
mustachios twirled to a point, leaned his 
arm upon the table and addressed him 
whose pledge had been so general. “ Ar- 
mida gardens and silver-singing mer- 
maiden and Aphrodite England quotha! 
Pike and cutlass and good red gold! 
saith the plain man. O Apollo, what a 
thing it is to be learned and a maker 
of songs!” 

Athwart his laughing words came 
from the lower end of the board a deep 
and harsh voice. The speaker was Cap- 
tain Robert Baldry of the Star, and he 
used the deliberation of one who in his 
drinking had gone far and fast. “I 
pledge all scholars turned soldiers,” he 
said, “ all courtiers who stay not at court, 
all poets who win tall ships at the point 
of a canzonetta! Did Sir Mortimer 
Ferne make verses—elegies and epitaphs 
and such toys—at Fayal in the Azores 
two years ago?” 

There followed his speech, heard of all 
in the room, a moment of amazed silence. 
Mortimer Ferne put his tankard softly 
down and turned in his seat so that 
he might more closely observe his fel- 
low adventurer. 

“For myself, when an Armada is at 
my heels, the cares of the moon do 
not concern me,” went on Baldry, 
with the gravity of an oracle. “ Had 


Nero not fiddled, perhaps Rome had 
not burned.” 

“ And where got you that information, 
sir?” asked his host, in a most courtier- 
like voice. 

“Oh, in the streets of Rome, a thou- 
sand years ago! ’ITwas common talk.” 
The Captain of the Star tilted his cup 
and was grieved to find it empty. 

“T have later news,” said the other, 
as smoothly as before. “At Fayal in 
the Azores—” 

He was interrupted by Sir John Nevil, 
who had risen from his chair, and be- 
neath whose stare of surprise and anger 
Baldry, being far from actual drunken- 
ness, moved uneas.ly. 

“T will speak, Mortimer,” said the Ad- 
miral, “Captain Baldry not being my 
guest. Sir, at Fayal in the Azores that 
disastrous day we did what we could— 
mortal men can do no more. Taken by 
surprise as we were, Ships were lost and 
brave men tasted death, but there was no 
shame. He who held command that la- 
mentable day was Captain—now Sir 
Mortimer—Ferne; for I, who was Ad- 
miral of the expedition, must lie in 
my cabin, ill almost unto death of a 
ecalenture. I dare aver that no wiser 
head ever drew safety for many from 
such extremity of peril, and no read- 
ier sword ever dearly avenged one 
day’s defeat and loss. Your news, sir, 
was false. I drink to a gentleman of 
known discretion, proved courage, un- 
stained honor—” 

It needed not the glance of his eye to 
bring men to their feet. They rose, 
courtiers and university wits, soldiers 
home from the Low Countries, kinsmen 
and country friends, wealthy merchants 
who had staked their gold in this and 
other voyages, adventurers who with 
Frobisher and Gilbert had sailed the icy 
seas, or with Drake and Hawkins had 
gazed upon the Southern Cross,—Captain 
Baptist Manwood, of the Marigold, Lieu- 
tenant Ambrose Wynch, Giles Arden, An- 
thony Paget, good men and tall, who 
greatly prized the man who alone kept 
his seat, smiling upon them from the 
head of the long table in the Triple 
Tun’s best room. Baldry, muttering in 
his beard that he had made a throw amiss 
and that the wine was to blame, stum- 
bled to his feet and stood with the rest. 
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“Sir Mortimer Ferne!” cried they all, 
and drank to the seated* figure. The name 
was loudly called, and thus it was no 
slight tide of sound which bore it, that 
high noon in the year 158—, into the 
busy London street. Bow Bells were 
ringing, and to the boy in blue and silver 
upon the bench without the door they 
seemed to take the words and sound 
them again and again, deeply, clearly, 
above the voices of the city. 

Mortimer Ferne, his hand resting upon 
the table before him, waited until there 
was quiet in the tavern of the Triple 
Tun, then, because he felt deeply, 
spoke lightly. 

“My lords and gentlemen,” he said, 
“and you, John Nevil, whom I reverence 
as my commander and love as my friend, 
I give you thanks. Did we lose at Fayal? 
Then, this voyage, at some other golden 
island, we shall win! Honor stayed with 
us that bloody day, and shall we not now 
bring her home enthroned? Ay, and for 
her handmaidens fame and noble service 
and wealth,—wealth with which to send 
forth other ships, hounds of the sea which 
yet may pull down this Spanish stag of 
ten! By my faith, I sorrow for you 
whom we leave behind!” 

“Look that I overtake you not, Morti- 
mer!” cried Sidney. “ Walter Raleigh 
and I have plans for next year. You and 
I may yet meet beneath a palm-tree!” 

“And I also, Sir Mortimer,” exclaim- 
ed Captain Philip Amadas. “ Sir Walter 
hath promised me a ship—” 

“When the old knight my father dies, 
and I come into my property,” put in, 
loudly, a fancy-fired youth from Devon, 
“T’ll go out over bar in a ship of my own! 
T’ll have all my mariners dressed like Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s men in the picture, 
and when I come home—” 

“Towing the King of Spain his plate- 
fleet behind you,” quoth the mustachi- 
oed gentleman. 

“—all my sails shall be cloth of gold,” 
continued wine-flushed one-and-twenty. 
“The main-deck shall be piled with bars 
of silver, and in the hold shall be pearls 
and pesos de oro, doubloons, emeralds as 
great as filberts—” 

“ At Panama saw I an emerald greater 
than a pigeon’s egg!” cried one who had 
sailed in the Golden Hind. 

Sir Mortimer laughed. “ Why, our 


very speech grows rich—as did thine long 
since, Philip Sidney! And now, Giles 
Arden, show these stay-at-home gentle- 
men the stones the Bonaventure brought 
in the other day from that coast we 
touched at two years agone. If we miss 
the plate-fleet, my masters, if we find 
Cartagena or Santa Marta too strong 
for us, there is yet the unconquered 
land, the Hesperidian garden whence 
came these golden apples! Deliver, 
good dragon!” 

He of the mustachios laid side by side 
upon the board three pieces of glittering 
rock, whereat every man bent forward. 

“ Marcasite?” said one, doubtfully. 

“El madre del oro?” suggested an- 
other. 

“White spar,” said Arden, authorita- 
tively, “and containeth of gold ten 
pounds to the hundredweight. More- 
over—’ He sifted down upon the 
dark wood beside the stones a thimble- 
ful of dull yellow grains. “The sands 
of Pactolus, gentlemen! Sure ’twas 
in no Grecian river that King Midas 
bathed himself!” 

Those of the company to whom had 
never before been exhibited these sam- 
ples of imperial riches craned their 
necks, and the looks of some were musing 
and of others keenly eager. The room 
fell silent, and still they gazed and gazed 
at the small heap of glistening stones and 
those few grains of gold. They were busy 
men in the vanguard of a quickened age, 


+ and theirs were its ardors, its Argus-eyed 


fancy and potent imagination. Show 
them an acorn, and straightway they saw 
a forest of oaks; an inch of a rainbow, 
and the mind grasped the whole vast arch, 
zenith-reaching, seven-colored, enclosing 


far horizons. So now, in addition to the 


gleaming fragments upon the table before 
them, they saw mountain ranges with 
ledges of rock all sparkling like this ore, 
deep mines with Indian workers, pack- 
trains, and burdened holds of ships. 
After a time one lifted a piece of the 
ore, hesitatingly, as though he made to 
take up all the Indies, scrutinized it 
closely, weighed it, passed it to his neigh- 
bor. It went the round of the company, 
each man handling it, each with the talis- 
man between his fingers gazing through 
the bars of this present hour at a pageant 
and phantasmagoria of his own creating. 
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At length it came to the hand of an old 
merchant, who held it a moment or two, 
looking steadfastly upon it, then slowly 
put it down. 

“ Well,” said he, “may God send you 
furthering winds, Sir Mortimer and Sir 
John, and make their galleons and gal- 
liasses, their caravels and carracks, as 
bowed corn before you! Those of your 
company who are to die, may they die 
cleanly, and those who are to live, live 
nobly, and may not one of you fall into 
the hands of the Holy Office.” 

“Amen to that, Master 
quoth Arden. 

“The Holy Office!” cried a Banbury 
man. “I had a cousin, sirs,—an honest 
fellow, with whom I had gone bird’s- 
nesting when we were boys together! 
He was master of a merchantman—the 


Hudson,” 


Red Lion—that by foul treachery was * 


taken by the Spaniards at Cales. The 
priests put forth their hands and clutch- 
ed him, who was ever outspoken, ever 
held fast to his own opinion! ... To 
die! that is easy; but when I learned 
what was done to him before he was let 
to die—” The speaker broke off with a 
great oath and sat with fixed gaze, his 
hand beating upon the table a noise- 
less tattoo. 

“To die,” said Mortimer Ferne slowly. 
“To die cleanly, having lived nobly—it is 
a good wish, Master Hudson! To die 
greatly—as did your cousin, sir,—a good 
knight and true, defending faith and 
loyalty, what more consummate flower 
for crown of life? What loftier victory, 
supremer triumph? Pain of body, what 
is it? Let the body cry out, so that it 
betray not the mind, cheat not the soul 
into a remediless prison of perdition 
and shame!” 

He drank of his wine, then with a 
slight laugh and wave of his hand dis- 
missed a subject too grave for the hour. 
A little later he arose with his guests 
from the table, and since time was pass- 
ing and for some there was much to do, 
men began to exchange farewells. To- 
morrow would see the adventurers gone 
from England; to-day kinsmen and 


friends must say good-by, warmly, with 
clasping of hands and embracing,—even 
with tears, for it was an age when men 
did not scorn to show emotion. A thou- 
sand perils awaited those who went, nor 


for those who stayed would time or tide 
make tarrying. It was most possible 
that they who parted now would find, this 
side eternity, no second inn of meeting. 

From his perch beside the door, the 
boy in blue and silver watched his 
master’s guests step into the sunlight 
and go away. A throng had gathered in 
front of the tavern, for the most part of 
those within were men of note, and Sir 
John Nevil’s adventure to the Indies had 
long been general talk. Singly or in little 
groups the revellers issued from the tav- 
ern, and for this or that known figure and 
favorite the crowd had its comment and 
cheering. At last all were gone save 
the adventurers themselves, who, having 
certain final arrangements to make, 
stayed to hold council in the Triple 
Tun’s long room. 

Their conference was not long. Pres- 
ently came forth Captain Baptist Man- 
wood of the Marigold with his lieutenants, 
Wynch and Paget, and Captain Rob- 
ert Baldry of the Star. The four, talk- 
ing together, started toward the water- 
side where they were to take boat for 
the ships that lay above Greenwich, but 
ere they had gone forty paces Baldry felt 
his sleeve twitched. Turning, he found 
at his elbow the blue and silver sprig who 
served Sir Mortimer Ferne. 

“ Save you, sir,” said the boy. “ There’s 
a gentleman at the Triple Tun desires 
your honor would give him five minutes 
of your company.” 

“T did expect a man of my acquaint- 
ance, a Paul’s man with a good rapier 
to sell,” quoth Baldry. “ Boy, is the gen- 
tleman a lean gentleman with a Duke 
Humphrey look? Wait for me, sirs, at 
the stairs!” 

Within the Triple Tun, Sir John Nevil 
yet sat at table pondering certain maps 
and charts spread out before him, while 
Mortimer Ferne, having re-entered the 
room after a moment’s absence, leaned 
over his commander’s shoulder and watch- 
ed the latter’s forefinger tracing the coast- 
line from the Cape of Three Points to 
Golden Castile. By the window stood 
Arden, while on a settle near him lounged 
Henry Sedley, lieutenant to the Captain 
of the Cygnet; moreover a young gentle- 
man of great promise, a smooth, dark, 
melancholy beauty, and a pretty taste in 
dress. In his hands was a gittern which 
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had been hanging on the wall above him, 
and he played upon it, softly, a sweet and 
plaintive air. 

In upon these four burst Baldry, who, 
not finding the Paul’s man and trader 
in rapiers, drew himself up sharply. Sir 
Mortimer came forward and made him a 
low bow, which he, not to be outdone in 
courtesy, any more than in weightier 
matters, returned in his own manner, 
fierce and arrogant as that of a Span- 
ish conquistador. 

“Captain Robert Baldry, I trusted that 
you would return,” said Ferne. “ And 
now, since you are no longer guest of 
mine, we will resume our talk of Fayal 
in the Azores. Your gossips lied, sir; and 
he who, not staying to examine a quarrel, 
becomes a repeater of lies, may chance 
upon a summer day, in a tavern such as 
this, to be called a liar. My cartel, sir!” 

He flung his glove, which scarce had 
felt the floor before the other snatched 
it up. “God’s death! you shall be ac- 
commodated!” he cried. “ Here and now, 
is’t not? and with sword and dagger? 
Sir, I will spit you like a lark, or 
like the Spaniard I did vanquish for a 
Harry shilling at El Gran’ Canario, last 
Luke’s day—” 

The three witnesses of the challenge 
sprang to their feet, the gittern falling 
from Sedley’s hands, and Sir John’s pa- 
pers fluttering to the floor. The latter 
thrust himself between the two who had 
bared their weapons. “ What is this, gen- 
tlemen? Mortimer Ferne, put up your 
sword! Captain Baldry, your valor may 
keep for the Spaniards! Obey me, sirs!” 

“Let be, John Mevil,” said Ferne. 
“To-morrow I become your sworn man. 
To-day my honor is my Admiral!” 

“Will you walk, Sir Mortimer Ferne ?” 
demanded Baldry. “The Bull and Bear, 
just down the street, hath a little parlor— 
a most sweet retired place, and beareth 
no likeness to the poop of the Mere Hon- 
our. Sir John Nevil, your servant, sir— 
to-morrow !” 

“ My servant to-day, sir,” thundered the 
Admiral, “in that I will force you to 
leave this quarrel! Death of my life! 
shall this get abroad? Not that common 
soldiers or mariners ashore fall out and 
cudgel each other until the one cannot 
handle a rope nor the other a morris-pike! 
not that wild gallants, reckless and broken 


adventurers whose loss the next daredevil 
scamp may supply, choose the eve of sail- 
ing for a duello, in which one or both may 
be slain; but that strive together my cap- 
tains, men vowed to noble service, loyal 
aid, whose names are in all mouths, who 
go forth upon this adventure not (I trust 
in God) with an eye single to the gain of 
the purse, but thinking, rather, to pluck 
green laurels for themselves, and to bring 
to the Queen and England gifts of 
waning danger, waxing power! What re- 
proach—what evil augury—nay, perhaps, 
what maiming of our enterprise! Leaders 
and commanders that you are, with your 
goodly ships, your mariners and soldiers 
awaiting you, and above us all the lode- 
star of noblest duty, truest honor—will 
you thus prefer to the common good your 
private quarrel? Nay, now, I might say 
‘you shall not’; but, instead, I choose to 
think you will not!” 

The speech was of the longest for the 
Admiral, who was a man of golden si- 
lences. His look had been upon Baldry, 
but his words were for Mortimer Ferne, 
at whom he looked not at all. “I have 
been challenged, sir,” cried Baldry, 
roughly. “ Draw back? God’s wounds, 
not I!” 

His antagonist bit his lip until the 
blood sprang. “The insult was gross,” 
he said, with haughtiness, “but since I 
may not deny the truth of your words, 
John Nevil, I will reword my cartel. 
Captain Robert Baldry, I do solemnly 
challenge you to meet me with sword 
and dagger upon that day which sees 
our return to England!” 

“A far day that, perhaps!” cried 
Baldry. “But so be it! Tl not fail 
you, Sir Mortimer Ferne. Look that you 
fail not me!” 

“Sir!” cried Ferne, sharply. 

The Admiral struck the table a great 
blow. “Gentlemen, no more of this! 
What! will you in this mood go forth 
side by side to meet a common foe? Nay, 
IT must have vou touch hands!” 

The Captain of the Cygnet held out his 
hand. He of the Star first swore, then 
burst into a great laugh; finally laid his 
own upon it. 

“Now we are turtle-doves, Sir John, 
nothing less! and the Star and the Cyg- 
net may bill and coo from the Thames to 
Terra Firma!” Suddenly he ceased to 
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laugh, and let fall his hand. “But I 
have not forgotten,” he said, “that at 
Fayal in the Azores I had a _ bro- 
ther slain.” 

He was gone, swinging from the room 
with secant ceremony, loudly ordering 
from his path the loiterers at the inn 
door. They whose company he had 
quitted were silent for a moment; then 
said Sir Mortimer, slowly: “I remember 
now—there was a Thomas Baldry, mas- 
ter of the Speedwell. Well, it was a 
sorry business that day! If from that 
muck of blood and horror was_ born 
Detraction—” 

“The man was mad!” thrust in young 
Sedley, hotly. “ Detraction and you have 
no acquaintance.” 

Ferne, with a slight laugh, stooped to 
pick up the fallen gittern. “She kept 
knighthood and me apart for a year, 
Henry. ’Tis a powerful dame, a most 
subtle and womanish foe, who knoweth 
not or esteemeth not the rules of chivalry. 
Having yielded to plain Truth, she yet, 
as to-day, raiseth unawares an arm to 
strike.” He hung the gittern upon its 
peg, then went across to the Admiral and 
put both hands upon his shoulders. The 
smile was yet upon his lips, but his voice 
had a bitter ring. “ John, John,” he said, 
“old wounds leave not their aching. 
That tall, fanfaronading fellow hath a 
power to anger me,—not his words alone, 
but the man himself. . . . Well, let him 
go until the day we come sailing back to 
England! For his words—”’ He paused 
and a shadow came over his face. “ Who 
knows himself?” he said. “There are 
times when I look within and doubt my 
every quality that men are pleased to 
give me. God smiles upon me—perhaps 
He smiles with contempt! ... I would 
that I had followed, not led, that day 
at Fayal!” 

Arden burst into a laugh. The Ad- 
miral turned and stared at him who 
had spoken with a countenance half 
severity, half deep affection. “ What! 
stings that yet?” he said. “TI think you 
may have that knowledge of yourself that 
you were born to lead, and that know- 
ledge of higher things that shame is of 
the devil, but defeat ofttimes of God. 
How idly do we talk to-day!” 

“Tdly enough,” agreed Ferne with a 


quick sigh. He lifted his hands from the 


other’s shoulders, and with an effort too 
instantaneous to be apparent shook off 
his melancholy. Arden took up _ his 
hat and swung his short cloak over 
his shoulder. 

“ Since we may not fight,” he said, “ I'l] 
e’en go play. There’s a pretty lady hard 
by who loves me dearly. I'll go tell her 
tales of the Carib beauties. Master 
Sedley, you are for the court, I know. 
Would the gods had sent me such a 
sister! Do you go to Leicester House, 
Mortimer? If not, my fair Discretion 
hath a mate—” 

“T,” answered Ferne, “am also for 
Greenwich.” 

Arden laughed again. “Her Grace 
gives you yet another audience? Or is 
it that hath come to court that Non- 
pareil, that radiant Incognita, that be- 
rhymed Dione at whose real name you 
keep us guessing? I thought the violet 
satin was not for naught!” 

“Tn that you speak with truth,” said 
the other, coolly, “ for thirty acres of good 
Devon land went to its procuring. Since 
you are for the court, Henry Sedley, one 
wherry may carry the two of us.” 

When the two adventurers and the 
boy in blue and silver had made half 
the distance to the pleasant palace 
where, like a flight of multicolored 
birds, had settled for the moment 
Elizabeth’s migratory court, the gentle- 
men became taciturn and fell at length 
to silent musing, each upon his own af- 
fairs. The boy liked it not, for their dis- 
course had been of armor and devices, of 
war-horses and Spanish swords, and such 
knightly matters as pleased him to the 
marrow. He himself (Robin-a-dale they 
called him) meant to be altogether such a 
one as his master in violet satin. Not a 
sea-dog simply and terrible fighter like 
Captain Manwood or Ambrose Wynch, 
nor a ruffler like Baldry, nor even a high, 
cold gentleman like Sir John, who slew 
Spaniards for the good of God and the 
Queen, and whose slow words when he 
was displeased cut like a rope’s end. But 
he would fight and he would sing; he 
would laugh with his foe and then cour- 
teously kill him; he would know how to 
enter the presence, how to make a great 
Queen smile and sigh; and then again, 
amid the thunder and reek of the fight, 
on decks slippery with blood, he would 
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strain, half naked, with the mariners, he 
would lead the boarders, he would deal 
death with a flashing sword and a face 
that seen through the smoke wreaths was 
so calm and high!— And the Queen 
might knight him—one day the Queen 
might knight him. And the people at 
home, turning in the street, would look 
and ery, “’Tis Sir Robert Dale!” as now 
they cry “ Sir Mortimer Ferne!” 

Robin-a-dale drew in his breath and 
clenched his hands with determination; 
then, the key being too high for long sus- 
taining, came down to earth and the con- 
templation of the bright-running Thames, 
its shifting banks, and the shipping on its 
bosom. The river glided between tall 
houses, and there were voices on the wa- 
ter, sounding from stately barges, swift- 
plying wherries, ships at anchor, both 
great and small. Over all played 
mild sunshine, hung pale blue skies. 
The boy thought of other rivers he 
had seen and would see again, silent 
streams gliding through forests of a 
fearful loveliness, miles of churned foam 
rushing between black teeth of jagged 
rock to the sheer, desperate, earth- 
shaking cataract, liquid highways to the 
realms of strange dreams! He turned in- 
voluntarily and met his master’s eye. 
Between these two, master and boy, knave 
and knight, there was at times so strange 
a comprehension that Robin-a-dale was 
searcely startled to find that his thoughts 
had been read. 

“Ay, Robin,” said Ferne, smiling, 
“other and stranger waters than those of 
Father Thames! And yet I know not. 
Life is one, though to-day we glide 
through the sunshine to a fair Queen’s 
palace, and to-morrow we strive like fiends 
from hell for those two sirens, Lust of 
Gold and Lust of Blood. Therefore, 
Robin, an you toss your silver brooch 
into the Thames it may come to hand on 
the other side of the world, swirling to- 
ward you in some Arethusa fountain.” 

“T see the ships, master!” cried the 
boy. “Ho, the Cygnet, the bonny white 
Cyanet!” 

They lay in a half-moon, with the west- 
ering sun striking full upon the windows 
of their high, castellated poops. Their 
great guns gleamed; mast and spar and 
rigging made network against the blue; 
high in air floated bright pennants 


and the red cross in the white field. To 


and fro plied small boats, while over the 
water to them in the wherry came a plea- 
sant hum of preparation for the morrow’s 
sailing. Upon the Cygnet, lying next to 
the Mere Honour, and a very noble ship, 
the mariners began to sing. 

“Shall we not row more closely?” cried 
Sedley. “The Cygnet knows not that it 
is you who pass!” 

Sir Mortimer laughed. “No, no; I 
come to her arms from the Palace to- 
night! Trouble her not now with genu- 
flections and salutings.” His eyes dwelt 
with love upon his ship. “ How clearly 
sounds the singing!” he said. 

So clearly did it sound over the water 
that it kept with them when the ships 
were passed. Robin-a-dale had his fan- 
cies, to which at times he gave voice, 
searce knoying that he had spoken. “ ’Tis 
the ship herself that sings,” he now be- 
gan to say. to himself in a low voice, over 
and over again. “’Tis the ship singing, 
the ship singing because she goes on a 
voyage—a long voyage!” 

“Sirrah!” cried his master, somewhat 
sharply. “ Know you not that the swan 
sings but upon one voyage, and that her 
last? ’Tis not the Cygnet that sings, but 
upon her sing my mariners and soldiers, 
for that they go forth to victory!” 

He put his hands behind his head, and 
with a light in his eyes looked back to 
the dwindling ships. “Victory!” he re- 
peated beneath his breath. “ Such fame, 
such service, as that earthworm, that same 
Detraction, shall raise no more her lying 
head!” He turned to Sedley: “I am 
glad, Harry, that your lot is cast with 
mine. For we go forth to victory, lad!” 

The younger man answered him im- 
petuously, a flush of pride mounting to 
his smooth, dark cheek. “I doubt it not, 
Sir Mortimer, nor of my gathering laurels, 
since I go with you! I count myself most 
fortunate.” He threw back his head and 
laughed. “I have no lady-love,” he said, 
“ and so I will heap the laurels in the lap 
of my sister Damaris.” 

By now, the tide being with them, they 
were nearing Greenwich House. Ferne 
dipped his hand into the water, then, 
straightening himself, shook from it the 
sparkling drops, and looked in the face 
of the youth who was to make with him 
his maiden voyage. 
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“You could heap laurels in the lap of 
no sweeter lady,” he said, courteously. 
“T thought you went on yesterday to say 
farewell to Mistress Damaris Sedley.” 

“Why, so I did,” said the other, sim- 
ply. “ We said farewell with our eyes in 
the presence, while the Queen talked with 
my Lord of Leicester; in the antecham- 
ber with our hands; in the long gallery 
with our lips; and when we reached the 
gardens, and there was none at all to see, 
we e’en put our arms about each other 
and wept. It is a right noble wench, my 
sister, and loves me dearly. And then, 
while we talked, one of her fellow maids 
came hurriedly to call her, for her Grace 
would go a-hawking, and Damaris was 
in attendance. So I swore I would see 
her again to-day though ’twere but for 
a moment.” 

The rowers brought the wherry to the 
Palace landing. Sir Mortimer, stepping 
out upon the broad stairs, began to 
mount them somewhat slowly, Sedley 
and Robin-a-dale following him. Half- 
way up, Sedley, noting the rich suit 
worn so point-device, and aware of how 
full in the sunshine of the Queen’s favor 
stood for the moment his Captain, asked 
if he were for the presence. Ferne shook 
his head: “ Not now. ... May I know, 
Henry, where you and your sister meet ?” 

“Tn the little covert of the park where 
we said good-by on yesterday.” There 
were surprise and some question in the 
youth’s upward glance at the man in 
violet satin, standing a step or two above 
him, his hand resting upon the stone bal- 
ustrade, a smile in his eyes, but none 
upon the finely cut lips, quite grave and 
steady beneath the slight mustache. 

Ferne, reading the question, gave, after 
just a moment’s pause, the answer. “ My 
dear lad,” he said, and the smile in his 
eyes grew more distinct and kindly, “ to 
Mistress Damaris Sedley I also would 
say farewell.” He laid his hand upon 
the young man’s shoulder. “ For I would 
know, Henry—I would know if through 
all the days and nights that await us over 
the brim of to-morrow I may dream of an 
hour to come when that dear and fair 
lady shall bid me welcome.” His eyes 
looked into the distance, and the smile 
had crept to his lips. “It was my mean- 
ing to speak to her to-night before I left 
the Palace, but this chance offers better. 


Will you give me precedence, Henry? let 
me see and speak to your sister alone in 
that same covert of which you tell me?” 

“ But—but—” stammered Sedley. 

Sir Mortimer laughed. “‘But... 
Dione!’ you would say. ‘ Ah, faithless 
poet, forsworn knight!’ you would say. 
Not so, my friend.” He looked far away 
with shining eyes. “That unknown 
nymph, that lady whom I praise in verse, 
whose poet I am, that Dione at whose 
real name you all do vainly guess—it is 
thy sister, lad! Nay,—she knows me not 
for her worshipper, nor do I know that I 
can win her love. I would try .. .” 

Sedley’s smooth cheek glowed and his 
eyes shone. He was young; he loved his 
sister, orphaned like himself and the neg- 
lected ward of a decaying house; while to 
his ardent fancy the man above him, su- 
perb in his violet dress, courteous and ex- 
cellent in all that he did, was a very Pal- 
merin or Amadis de Gaul. Now, impetu- 
ously, he put his hand upon that other 
hand touching his shoulder, and drew 
it to his lips in a caress, of which, 
being Elizabethans, neither was at all 
ashamed. In the dark, deeply fringed 
eyes that he raised to his leader’s face 
there was a boyish and poetic adoration 
for the sea-captain, the man of war who 
was yet a courtier and a scholar, the vio- 
let knight who was to lead him up the 
heights which long ago the knight him- 
self had sealed. 

“ Damaris is a fair maid, and good and 
learned,” he said in a whisper, half shy, 
half eager. “May you dream as you 
wish, Sir Mortimer! For the way to the 
covert—’tis by yonder path that’s all 
in sunshine.” 


CHAPTER II 


Le ape a great oak-tree, where 
light and shadow made a checkered 
round, Mistress Damaris Sedley sat upon 
the earth in a gown of rose-colored silk. 
Across her knee, under her clasped hands, 
lay a light racket, for she had strayed 
this way from battledore and shuttle- 
cock and the sprightly company of maids 
of honor and gentlemen pensioners en- 
gaged thereat. She was a fair lady, of a 
clear pallor, with a red mouth very subtly 
charming, and dark eyes beneath level 
brows. Her eyes had depths on depths: 
to one player of battledore and shuttle- 
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cock they were merely large krown orbs; 
another might find in them worlds below 
worlds; a third, going deeper, might, 
Actwon-like, surprise the bare soul. A 
curiously wrought net of gold caught 
her dark hair in its meshes, and pearls 
were in her ears, and around the white 
column of her throat rising between the 
ruff’s gossamer walls. She fingered the 
racket, idly listening the while for a foot- 
fall beyond her round of trees. Hearing 
it at last, and taking it for her brother’s, 
she looked up with a proud and ten- 
der smile. 

“Fie upon thee for a laggard, Henry!” 
she began: “I warrant thy Captain meets 
not his Dione with so slow a step!”’ Then, 
seeing who stood before her, she left 
her seat between the oak roots and curt- 
sied low. “Sir Mortimer Ferne,” she 
said, and rising to her full height, met 
his eyes with that deeper gaze of hers. 

Ferne advanced, and bending his knee 
to the short turf, took and kissed her 
hand. “Fair and sweet lady,” he said, 
“T made suit to your brother, and he has 
given me, his friend, this happy chance. 
Now I make my supplication to you, to 
whom I would be that, and more. All 
this week have I vainly sought for speech 
with you alone. But now these blessed 
trees hem us round; there is none to spy 
or listen—and here is a mossy bank, fit 
throne for a faery queen. Will you hear 
me speak ?” 

The maid of honor looked at him with 
rose bloom upon her cheeks, and in her 
eyes, although they smiled, a moisture 
as of half-sprung tears. “Is it of 
Henry?’ she asked. “ Ah, sir, you have 
been so good to him! He is very dear to 
me. . . I would that I could thank you—” 

As she spoke she moved with him to 
the green bank, sat down, and clasped 
her hands about her knees. The man 
who on the morrow should leave behind 
him court and court ways, and all fair 
sights such as this, leaned against the 
oak and looked down upon her. When, 
after a little silence, he began to speak, it 
was like a right courtier of the day. 

“Fair Mistress Damaris,” he _ said, 
“your brother is my friend, but to-day 
I would speak of my friend’s friend, and 
that is myself, and your servant, lady. 
To-morrow I go from this garden of the 
world, this no-other Paradise, this court 
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where Dian reigns, but where Venus 
comes as a guest, her boy in her hand. 
Where I go I know not, nor what thread 
Clotho is spinning. Strange dangers are 
to be found in strange places, and Jove 
and lightning are not comfortable neigh- 
bors. Ulysses took moly in his hand 
when there came to meet him Circe’s 
gentlemen pensioners, and Gyges’s ring 
not only: saved him from _ peril, but 
brought him wealth and great honor. 
What silly mariner in my ship hath 
not bought or begged mithridate or a 
pinch of achimenius wherewith to make 
good his voyage? And shall not I, who 
have much more at stake, procure me 
an enchantment ?” 

The lady’s fringed lids lifted in one 
swift upward glance. “ Your valor, sir, 
should prove your surest charm. But 
there is the new alchemist—” 

“Tle cannot serve my need, hath not 
what I want. I want—” He hesitated 
for a moment; then spoke on with a cer- 
tain restrained impetuosity that became 
him well: “ There is a honey-wax which, 
being glazed about the heart, holdeth 
within it, forever, a song so sweet that the 
chanting of the sirens matters not; there 
is that precious stone which, as the mag- 
net draweth the iron, so ever constraineth 
Honor, bidding him mount every breach, 
climb higher, higher, higher yet! there is 
that fragrant leaf which oft is fed with 
tears, and often sighing worn, yet, so 
worn, inspireth valor more heroical than 
that of Achilles! Such a charm I seek, 
sweet lady.” 

Mistress Damaris Sedley, a favorite 
of the Countess of Pembroke, gnd a 
court lady of some months’ standing, 
could parley euphuism with the best, 
and yet to-day it seemed to her that 
plain English might better serve the 
turn. However: 

“Good gentleman,” she answered, se- 
dately, “I think that few are the bees 
that gather so dainty a wax, but if they 
be flown to Hymettus, then to Hymettus 
might one follow them; also that precious 
stone may be found, though, alack! often 
enough a man is so poor a lapidary that, 
seeing only the covering of circum- 
stances, he misses the true sapphire! and 
for that fragrant leaf, I have heard of 
it in my day—” 

“Tt is called truelove,” he said. 
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Damaris kept to the card: “ My marvel, 
sir, is to hear you speak as though you 
had not the charm you seem to seek. 
One blossom of the tree Alpina is worth 
all store of roses; one ruby outvalueth 
many pearls; he who hath already the 
word of magic needeth to buy no Venus’s 
image; and Sir Mortimer Ferne, secure 
in Dione’s love, saileth, methinks, in 
erystal seas, with slight danger from 
storm and wreec “sd 

“Secure in Dione’s love!” repeated 
Ferne. “ Ah, lady, your shaft has gone 
wide. I have sailed, and sailed, and sailed 

ay, and in erystal seas—and have 
seen blooms fairer than the tree Alpina, 
and have been in the land of emeralds 
and where pearls do grow, and yet have 
never gathered the fragrant leaf, that 
leaf of true and mutual love. It should 
grow with the laurel and blend with the 
bay—ay, and be not missing from the 
cypress wreath! But as yet I have it 
not—as yet I have it not.” 

Damaris gazed upon him with brown, 
incredulous eyes, and when she spoke her 
words came somewhat breathlessly, hav- 
ing quite outgone the courtly affectation 
of similes run mad. 

“What mean you, sir? Not the love 
of Astrophel for Stella is better known 
than that of Cleon for Dione! And, lo! 
now your own lines—Master Dyer show- 
ed them to me but the other day copied 
into his book of songs: 


“Nor in my watery wanderings am I 
crossed ; 

Where haven’s wanted, there I haven find, 

Nor e’er for me is star of guidance lost—” 


Her voice breaking a little, Ferne 
made nearer approach to the green bank 
where she rested. “Do you learn by 
heart my verses, lady?” he asked. 

“ Ay,” she answered, “I did ever love 
sweet poetry.” Her voice thrilled, end 
she gazed past him at the blue heaven 
showing between the oak leaves. “If 
prayer with every breath availeth,” she 
said, “no doubt your Dione will bring 
your safe return.” 

“Of whom do I write, calling her 
Dione ?”’ 

She shook her head. “I know not. 
None of us at court knows. Master Dyer 
saith—but surely that one is not 
worthy—” She broke off, nor knew there 


had been in her tone both pain and wist- 
fulness. Presently she laughed out, with 
the facile gayety that one in her position 
must needs be practised in. “ Ah, sir, 
tell me her name! Is she of the court ?” 

He nodded, “ Yes.” 

Damaris clapped her hands. “ What 
lovely hypocrite have we among us? 
What Lady Pure Innocence, wondering 
with the rest of the world ?@—and all the 
while Cleon’s latest sonnet hot against 
her heart! Is she tall, sir, or short?” 

“Of your height.” 

The lady shrugged. “ Oh, I like not 
your half-way people! And her hair— 
but halt! We know her hair is dark: 


‘Ah, darkness loved beyond all light!’ 


Her eyes—” 

He bent his head, moving yet nearer 
to her. “ Her eyes—her eyes are won- 
derful! Where got you your eyes, Di- 
one—Dione ?” 

Crimsoning deeply, Damaris started 
up, the racket escaping her clasp, and her 
hands going out in a gesture of dismay 
and anger. “ Sir,—sir,” she stammered, 
“since you make a mock of me, I will be- 
gone. No, sir; let me pass! Ah,... 
how unworthy of you!” 

Ferne had caught her by the wrists. 
“No, no! Dear lady, to whom I am well- 
nigh a stranger—sweetheart with whom 
I have talked searce thrice in all my life 
—my Dione, to whom my heart is as a 
crystal, to whom I have written all 
things! I must speak now, now before 
I go this voyage! Think you it is in 
me to vex with saucy words, to make a 
mock of any gentle lady ?”’ 

“T know not what to think,” she an- 
swered, in a strange voice. “I am too 
dull to understand.” 

“Think that I tell you God’s truth!” 
he cried. “ Understand that—” He check- 
ed himself, seeing how pale she was and 
how flutteringly came her breath; then, 
trained as she herself to instantly draw 
an airy veil between true feeling and the 
exigency of the moment, he became once 
more the simple courtier. “ You read the 
songs that I make, sweet lady,” he said, 
“and now will you listen while I tell 
you a story, a novelle? So I may make 
you to understand.” 

As he spoke he motioned to the mossy 
seat which she had quitted. She raised 
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her troubled eyes to his; then, with her 
scarlet lip between her teeth, she took 
her seat again. For a minute there was 
silence in the little grove, broken only 
by the distant voices of the players whose 
company she had forsworn; then Ferne 
began his story: 

“In a fair grassy plain, not many 
leagues removed from the hill Parnassus, 
a shepherd named Cleon sat upon a stone, 
piping to himself while he watched his 
sheep, and now and then singing aloud, 
so that the other shepherds and dwellers 
of the plain,.and travellers through it, 
paused to hear his song. He sang not 
often, and often he laid his pipe aside, 
for he had much to think of, having been 
upon the other side of the mountain, and 
having seen cities and camps and courts, 
—for indeed he was not always shepherd. 
And now, because his thoughts left the 
plain to hover over the place where danger 
is, to visit strange coasts and Ultima 
Thule, to strain ever towards those islands 
of the blest where goes the man who has 
endured to the end, his notes when he 
sang or when he played became warlike, 
resolved, speaking of death and fame 
and stern things, or of things of public 
weal. . . . But all the time the shepherd 
was a lonely man, because his spirit was 
too busy to find ease for itself, and be- 
cause, though he had helped other shep- 
herds in the building of their cottages, his 
own heart had no hearthstone where he 
might warm himself and be content. 
Sometimes as he lay alone upon the bare 
earth, counting ‘the stars, he caught the 
gleam from such a home clear shining 
over the plain, and he told himself that 
when he had numbered all the stars like 
sheep in a fold, then would he turn and 
give his heart rest beside some lower 
light. . . . So he kept on with his Phry- 
gian melodies, and they brought him 
friends and enemies; but no lover hasten- 
ing over the plain stayed to listen, and 
the shepherd was sorry for that, because 
he thought that the others, though they 
heard, did not fully understand.” 

The narrator paused. The maid of 
honor’s hands were idle in her lap; with 
level gaze she sat in a dream. “ Yet 
some there be who might have under- 
stood,” she said, and scarce knew that 
she had spoken. 

“Now Cleon had a friend whom he 


loved, the shepherd Astrophel, who sang 
more sweetly than any in all that plain, 
and Astrophel would oft urge Cleon to 
his dwelling, which was a fair one, with 
shady groves, sunny lawns, and spring- 
ing fountains.” 

“Ah, sweet Sidney, dear Penshurst!” 
breathed the lady, softly. 

“Now upon a day—indeed, ’tis little 
more than a year ago—Cleon, returning 
to the plain from a far journey, found 
Astrophel, who, taking no denial, would 
have him to those sunny lawns and 
springing fountains. There was dust 
upon the spirit of the shepherd Cleon: 
that had happened which had left in his 
mouth the taste of Dead Sea fruit; almost 
was he ready to break his pipe across, and 
to sit still forever, covering his face. But 
Astrophel, knowing in himself how he 
would have felt in his dearest part that 
wound which his friend had received, was 
skilled to heal, and with wise counsel 
and honeyed words at last won Cleon 
to visit him.” 

“ A year and more ago,” said Damaris, 
dreamily. 

“On such a day as this, Cleon and 
Astrophel came to the latter’s home, 
where, since Astrophel was as a magnet- 
stone to draw unto him the noblest of 
his kind, they found a goodly gathering 
of the chiefest of the dwellers in the 
plain. Nor were lacking young shepherd- 
esses, nymphs, and ladies as virtuous as 
they were fair, for Astrophel’s sister 
was such an one as Astrophel’s sister 
should be.” 

“Most dear, most sweet Countess,” 
murmured Damaris. 

“Cleon and Astrophel were made wel- 
come by this goodly company, after which 
all addressed themselves to those sports 
of that country for which the day had 
been devised. But though he made merry 
with the rest, nor was in anything behind 
them, Cleon’s heart was yet heavy within 
him. ... Aurora, fast flying, turned a 
rosy cheek, then the night hid her path 
with his spangled mantle, and all this 
company of shepherdish folk left the 
gray lawns for Astrophel’s house, that was 
lit with clear wax and smelled sweet of 
roses. And after a while, when there had 
been comfit talk and sipping of sweet 
wine, one sang, and another followed, 
while the company listened, for they were 
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of those who have ears to hear. Colin 
sang of Rosalind; Damon, of Myra; As- 
trophel, of Stella; Cleon, of — none of 
these things. ‘Sing of love!’ they cried, 
and he sang of friendship; ‘Of the love 
of a woman” and he sang of the honor 
of a man.” 

“ But in that contest he won the Count- 
ess’s pearl,” said the maid of honor, her 
chin in her hands; “I knew (dear 
ladv!) what, being woman, was her in- 
most thought, and in my heart I did ap- 
plaud her choice.” 

The man bent his eyes upon her for 
a moment, then went on with his story, 
but somewhat slowly. 

“When it had thus ended the day, that 
goodly company betook itself to rest. But 
Cleon tossed upon his bed, and at the 
dawn, when the birds began to sing, he 
arose, dressed himself, and went forth into 
the dewy gardens of that lovely place. 
Here he walked up and down, for his unrest 
would not leave him, and his heart hun- 
gered for food it had never tasted. . . 
There was a fountain springing from 
a stone basin, and all around were set 
rose-bushes, seen dimly because of the 
mist. Presently, when the light was 
stronger, issued from the house one of 
those nymphs whom Astrophel’s sister de- 
lighted to gather around her, and com- 
ing to the fountain, began to search about 
its rim for a jewel that had been lost. 
She moved like a mist wreath in that 
misty place, but Cleon saw that her 
eyes were dark, and her lips a scarlet 
flower, and that grace was in all her mo- 
tions. He remembered her name, and 
that she was loved of Astrophel’s sister, 
and how sweet a lady she was called. 
Now he watched her weaving paces in the 
mist, and his fancy worked....The mist 
lifted, and a sudden sunshine lit her into 
splendor; face, form, spirit, all, all her 
being into fadeless splendor—into fade- 
less splendor, Dione!” 

The maid of honor left once more her 
grassy throne, and turning from him, 
moved a step away, then with raised 
arms clasped her hands behind her head. 
Her upturned face was hidden from him, 
but he saw her white bosom rise and fall. 
He had made pause, but now he continued 
his story, though with a changed voice. 

“And Cleon, going to her with due 
greeting, knelt: she thought (sweet soul!) 


to aid her in her search, but indeed he 
knelt to her, for now he knew that the 
gods had given him this also—to love a 
woman. 3ut because the blind boy’s 
shaft, designed to work inward ever 
deeper and deeper until it reached the 
heart’s core, did now but ensanguine it- 
self, he made no ery nor any sign of that 
sweet hurt. He found and gave the 
nymph the jewel she had lost, and broke 
for her the red, red roses, and while the 
hirds did carol he led her through the 
morning to the entrance of the house. 
Up the stone stairs went she, and turned 
in splendor at the top. <A red rose fell 
. . . the sunlight passed into the house.” 

The voice of the speaker altered, came 
nearer the ear of her who stood with 
heaving bosom, with upturned face, with 
hands locked tight upon the wonder of 
this hour. 

“The rose, the rose has faded, Dione,” 
said the ardent voice. ‘“ Look how dead 
it lies upon my palm! But bend and 
breathe upon it, and it will bloom again! 
Ah, .that day at Penshurst! when I 
sought you and they told me you were 
gone—a brother ill and calling for you— 
a guardian, no friend of mine, to whose 
house I had not access! And then the 
Queen must send for me, and there was 
service to be done—service which got me 
my knighthood. . . . The stream between 
us widened. At first I thought to span 
it with a letter, and then I wrote it not. 
’T was all too frail a bridge to trust my 
hope upon. For what should have the 
paper said? JI am so near a stranger to 
thee thai scarce have we spoken twice 
together—therefore love me! I am aman 
who hath done somewhat in the busy 
world, and shall, God willing, labor once 
again, but now a cloud o’ershadows me— 
therefore love me! I have no wealth or 
pomp of place to give thee, and I myself 
am of those whom God hath bound to 
wander—therefore love me! I chanced 
upon thee beside a fountain ringed with 
roses, gray with mist; the sun came out 
and I saw thee, golden in the golden 
light—therefore love me! Ah: no! you 
would have answered—I know not what. 
Therefore I waited, for I have at times 
a strange patience, a willingness to let 
Fate guide me. Moreover, I ever thought 
to meet you, to speak with you face to 
face again, but it fell not so. Was I 
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with the court, the country claimed you; 
went I north or west, needs must I hear of 
you a lovely star within that galaxy I had 
left. Thrice were we in company togeth- 
er—cursed spite that gave us only time 
for courtly greeting, courtly parting!” 

The voice came nearer, came very near: 

“ Have I said that I wrote not to you? 
Ay, but I did, my only dear! And as I 
wrote, from the court, from the camp, 
from my poor house of Ferne, I said: 
‘ This will tell her how in her I reverence 
womankind,’ and, ‘ These are flowers for 
her coronal—will she not know it among 
a thousand wreaths? and, ‘ This, ah, this, 
will show her how deeply now hath 
worked the arrow!’ and, ‘ Now she cannot 
choose but know—her soul will hear my 
soul ery!’ And that those letters might 
come to your eyes, I, following the fash- 
ion, sealed them only with feigned names, 
altered circumstance. All who ran might 
read, but the heart-beat was for your ear 
.. + Dione! Didst never guess?” 

She answered in a still voice without 
moving: “It aay be that my soul guess- 
ed. ... If it did so, it was frightened 
and hid its guess.” 

“T have told you,” said the man. 
“But, ah, what am I more to you now 
than on that morn at Penshurst—a 
stranger! I know not—even you may 
love another. ... But no, I know that 
you do not. As I was then, so am I 
now, save that I have served the Queen 
again, and that cloud I spoke of is over- 
past. I must go forth to-morrow to seek, 
to find, to win, to lose—God He knoweth 
what! I would go as your knight avow- 
ed, triumphant, your favor in my helm, 
your kiss like holy water on my brow. 
See, I kneel to you for some sign, some 
charm to make my voyage good!” 

Very slowly the rose-clad maid of hon- 
or let fall her gaze from the evening skies 
to the man before her; as slowly unclasp- 
ed her hands so tightly locked behind 
her upraised head. Her eyes were wide 
and filled with light, her bosom yet rose 
and fell quickly; in all her mien there 
was still wonder, grace supreme, a rich 
unfolding like the opening of a flower to 
the bliss of understanding. Trembling, 


her hand went down, and resting on his 
shoulder, gave him her accolade. She 
bowed herself toward him; a knot of rosy 
velvet, loosened from her dress, fell upon 
the turf beside his knee. Ferne caught 
up the ribbon, pressed it to his lips and 
thrust it in the breast of his doublet. 
Rising, he took her in his arms and they 
kissed. Her breath came pantingly. 

“Oh, I envied her!” she cried. “ Now 
I know that I envied while I blessed 
her—that unknown Dione!” 

“ My lady and my only dear!” he said. 
“Oh, Love is as the sun! So the sun- 
shine bide, let come what will come!” 

“T rest in the sunshine!” she said. 
“Oh, Love is bliss . . . but anguish too! 
I see the white sails of your ships.” 

She shuddered in his arms. “ All that 
go return not. Ah, tell me that you will 
come back to me!” 

“That will I do,” he answered, “an I 
am a living man. If I die, I shall but 
wait for thee. I see no parting of 
our ways.” 

One hour was theirs. Bread and wine, 
and flower and fruit, and meeting and 
parting it held for them. Hand in hand 
they sat upon the grassy bank, and eyes 
met eyes, but speech came not often to 
their lips. They looked and loved, against 
the winter storing each moment with 
sweet knowledge, honeyed assurance. 
Brave and fair were they both, gallant 
lovers in a gallant time, changing love- 
looks in a Queen’s garden, above the 
silver Thames. A tide of amethyst fell 
the sunset light; the swallows circled 
overhead; a sound was heard of singing 
voices; violet knight and rose-colored 
maid of honor, they came at last to say 
farewell. That night in the lit Palace, 
amid the garish crowd, they might see 
each other again, might touch hands, 
might even have slight speech together, 
but not as now could heart speak to heart. 
They rose from the green bank, and as 
the sun set, as the moon came out, and 
the singing ceased, and the world grew 
ashen, they said what lovers say on the 
brink of absence, and at the last they 
kissed good-by. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


























EXCAVATIONS OF THE TEMPLES 


The Ten Temples of Abydos 


BY W. M. FLINDERS 


OR the first time the whole history 
of one of the great national sites 


of Egypt has been opened before 
us; dating from the beginning of the 


kingdom, and ending with almost the 
last of its native kings,—from Mena, 


about 4700 B.c., to Nekht-hor-heb, 370 
B.C. History is here laid out before 
us in strata, from which the past can 
be read as lift them away one 
from another. 

In order to read, however, one must know 
the alphabet of the subject; and that has 
only lately been learnt, from the pottery, 
the flints, the beads, which show, each, the 
age to which they belong. Excavation on 
a site with a long history is mere de- 
struction if each stratum is not read and 
interpreted intelligibly as it is opened: 
unfortunately, this has never been done 


we 
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before on any such site. On the earliest 
sacred site of Abydos, the first capital of 
Egypt, temples had been piled one on the 
ruins of another until ten ages of build- 
ing stood stacked together in. about 
twenty feet depth of ruins. Each tem- 
ple had become partly ruined after a 
few centuries, and then at last was 
pulled down, leaving a foot or two of 
the walls and foundations; and a new 
temple of a differentplan was then 
erected on the ground. America is not 
old enough for this to be done even once; 
but London stands on a mound of over 
twenty feet of ruins, from which its past 
will some day be read as we now read 
that of Egypt. 

The earlier temples were all of mud 
brick. Stone first appears for the door- 
ways of the fourth temple, that of the 
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sixth dynasty, about 3400 B.c. Seulp- 
tured stone walls are found of the 
eleventh dynasty; and walls were wholly 
of stone in the twelfth dynasty, about 
2700 B.c., and in the later temples. 
These buildings of the well-known his- 
toric times are, however, of much less 
importance to us than the earlier temples, 
which yield us fresh views of the civili- 
zation to which they belong. 

About the middle of the second 
dynasty, say 4300 r.c., a clearance of the 
temple offerings was made, and hun- 
dreds of small objects more or less in- 
jured were thrown into a disused cham- 
ber, which served as a rubbish-hole and 
was later buried under fifteen feet of 
ruins. The contents of this chamber 
were old and disregarded at that time; 
and as the vase of Mena (Fig. 1), the 
first king, has been found close by at the 
same level, it seems that we should refer 
the contents of this limbo te the first 
dynasty. Groping in the thick brown 
organie mud of this rubbish-hole, I lift- 
ed out one by one the priceless examples 
of glazed work and ivory of this earliest 
age of great art—an art of which we 
had never understood the excellence 
from the traces hitherto known. The 
ivory was sadly rotted, and could scarcely 
be lifted without dropping asunder in 
flakes. So when I found that I had 
touched a piece it was left alone, and 
other parts were cleaned, until at last a 

















FIG. 2.—A WONDERFUL’ PORTRAIT IN IVORY 


Statuette of a King of the first Dynasty 
4500 B¢ Actual size 


patch of ground was left where several 
pieces of ivory had been observed. Cut- 
ting deep around this, I detached the 

whole block of sixty or eighty 











pounds of earth, and had it re- 
moved on a tray to my storeroom. 
There it dried gradually for two 
or three weeks; and then with a 
camel’s-hair paint-brush I began to 
gently dissect it and to trace the 
ivory figures. Not a single piece 
was broken or spoilt by thus work- 
ing it out, and noble figures of 
lions, a bear, a large ape, and sev- 
eral boys came gradually to light. 
Suddenly a patterned robe and 
then a marvellous face appeared 
in the dust, and there came forth 
from his six - thousand - year sleep 
one of the finest portrait figures 
that have ever been seen (Fig. 2). 
A single photograph ean give but 








FiG. 1.—PIECE OF VASE OF MENA 


Green Glaze inlaid in purple with his name. 4700 B.<« 


little idea of the subtlety of the face 
and the expression, which changes 
with every fresh light in which 
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FiG. 3.—FIGURE OF A WOMAN 


Ivory Statuette. 4500 B.c. Actual size 


it is seen. Wearing the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and clad in his thick embroidered 
robe, this old king, wily yet feeble with 
the weight of years, stands for the diplo- 
macy and statecraft of the oldest civil- 
ized kingdom that we know. No later 
artist of Egypt, no Roman _ portrait- 
maker, no Renaissance Italian, has out- 
done the truth and expression of this 
oldest royal portrait, coming from the 
first dynasty of Egypt. The simplicity 
and lack of pretension are almost baffling; 
it does not claim any idealism or beauty, 
it scarcely seems to intend to be so fine 
or powerful, and yet it appeals equally to 
the first artists and to the ordinary man. 
No other object has so generally com- 
pelled the admiration of visitors in any 
of our annual exhibitions. 

That this did not stand alone as a stray 
phenomenon is seen by the group of other 
which we may instance a 
very small one of a woman (Fig. 3), 
which shows the same character of work 
in simplicity and directness, and in the 
perfectly natural expression of the statu- 
ette. Among other figures discovered, 
those of boys, standing, walking, and seat- 
ed, are all true and unconventional in 
form, and show firm and accurate model- 
ling. A little bear seated on the ground, 
and eouchant lions, and a mastiff show 
that animals were studied and under- 


ivories, of 
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We must now grant 
in future that a complete art had arisen 
nearly thousand years ago, and 
that it has seldom been equalled and 
hardly ever surpessed in the five fresh 
births of art which have occupied the 
course of human history. 

Nor was the skill of technical work 
neglected. 


stood as well as men. 


seven 


The abundance of vases and 


bowls, cut from the hardest and most 
refractory materials, granite, syenite, 
porphyry, rock-crystal, and _ obsidian, 


which we found in the Royal Tombs of 
this age, show a taste and ability for 
fine material and work which was never 
equalled in later times. And the mastery 
of glazing provided large vases with the 
royal name inlaid, as we see by the piece 
pictured on the preceding page (Fig. 1). 
This was part of a globular vase, eight 
inches wide, of green glaze, with the royal 
hawk-name inlaid with purple glaze. Here 
we have the property of the oldest king in 
the world whose name is preserved by his- 
tory—Mena, the first king of the first 
dynasty of Egypt. This vase must have 
been handled by this figurehead of all 
monarchy, and almost certainly was dedi- 
cated by him in the primitive temple of 
the capital. 

Strange indeed it is to look on so per- 


sonal a link, and to think that the 
whole sum of what we know as hu- 
man experience has come and gone 
since this was last worthily handled; 


the pyramids, Thothmes, Rameses, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Northman, all 
were unthought cf when this last saw 
the light. 

The use of colored glazes was also carried 














Fic. 4.—Mopet Lotus CAPITALS 


Green and purple Glaze. One-half actual size 
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out on a great scale for wall decoration. 
Thick tiles, a foot high and half as wide, 
were made, fully glazed in green on both 
sides, and provided with a deep keying 
on the back, and grooves to hold thick 
copper wires to thread them together, so 
that no one could be lifted without mov- 
ing those on either side. The surface 
was ribbed to represent papyrus stems; 
and there was a band of tiles of papyrus 
heads along the top of the stem tiles. 
This glazed tiling was also made in a 
great variety of sizes and patterns—some 
ribbed, some fluted, some plain, some in- 
laid with inscrip- 

tion, and others 


belonged to the “ fortress of the Anu,” a 
people with whom the early Egyptians 
were continually at war, and the day 
of whose destruction was a yearly festival 
down to late times. From this tile we 
now know that the Anu were the negro 
races of the southern border, which the 
Egyptians had such difficulty in holding 
back. The Sudan question is as old as 
the beginning of history. 

In another chamber we found a large 
number of sacred figures, which had been 
earefully put away when thought too 
rude for the devotions of more civilized 

times. Few, if any, 
were as late in 





copied from mat- 
work design. An- 
other light on the 
architecture’ is 
given by the glazed 
vases copied from 
the lotus capitals, 
showing that such 
a form was already 
in use (Fig. 4). 
The complete cap- 
ital is of green 








style as those which 
I had taken out of 
the mud in _ the 
great rubbish - pit; 
and judging from 
that, and their re- 
semblance to fig- 
ures found some 
years ago at Hiera- 
konpolis, it is prob- 
able that these are 
as early as or ear- 








glaze with purple 
spots, the same FIG. 5.—POTTERY 
polychrome as the 
Mena vase, and 
probably from the 
same factory. The form of the top, 
with a slightly raised disk, is evidently 
copied from the architectural detail 
of a capital. The other work in glazed 
pottery is of great variety. Figures 
of men, women, and children, captives 
and servants; figures of baboons innu- 
merable, of various quadrupeds and 
birds; model vases and shrines; toggles 
for fastening the dress, and beads of 
many forms—all subjects came alike to 
the ready hand of this early potter. He 
modelled the forms in the siliceous paste, 
and then covered them with the hard 
coat of glaze which binds the material 
firmly together, and which has in many 
pieces even kept its color after thousands 
of years in wet ground. 

An entirely new class of glaze-work is 
the tile with relief designs and inscrip- 
tions. One whole tile I picked out of the 
mud which has a figure of an aboriginal 
negro chief, and his name and locality. 
This proves of particular interest, as he 
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HEAD OF A CAMEL 


3efore 4000 B.c. One-quarter actual size 


lier than the age of 
Mena, and so touch 
the close of the pre- 
historic time. The 
most curious, and 
probably the oldest, objects here were some 
very elementary figures of baboons, and 
other purely natural stones. The figures 
of baboons are very slightly worked. Rude 
lumps of limestone had been picked up, 
having a slight resemblance to the form 
of the animal; and then a little pound- 
ing away of the surface had improved 
them into an unmistakable connection, 
helped out in some cases by a_ few 
scores scraped with a flint. The first of 
these is only pounded, like an Easter 
Island idol; the second is the most im- 
proved, by scratching a mouth and eyes; 
the third and fifth have only a broad 
groove hammered to divide the head 
from the body and mark the snout. 
And we see in the fourth a natural flint 
selected for its resemblance to the ba- 
boon, and slightly improved by knock- 
ing off a few awkward projections; there 
can be no question as to the intention of 
placing this flint with the other element- 
ary figures: they were all alike kept in 
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honor of the sacred cynocephalus baboon. 
But with these figures, which are seven 
or eight inches high, there were two 
much larger flints two or three feet high. 
They were set upright in the chamber, 
and had evidently been seleeted-——out on 
the desert, a mile or more away,—and 
brought into the temple, associated with 
the very primitive baboon figures, and 
placed on end with them. All this atten- 
tion to them is only explained by looking 
at their resemblance to animal forms. 
In the first one we see a quadruped on 
its hind legs, the head having been lost 
at the break on the top. In the sec- 
ond stone there is the baboon form 
tolerably evident. 

We cannot but see here the prim- 
itive fetish stones, such as the Papuan 
will now collect and reverence. Thus 
we touch the Egyptian behind all art 
and civilization, back in the’ time 
when the stray resemblances of nature 
caught the attention of the mind as 
yet untrained to disentangle the con- 
nections of things. That mind is by no 
means now extinct: the coats of arms of 
cardinals are quoted in telegrams as fore- 
casts of their probable papacy, in accord 
with a supposed prophecy, and the name 
of a ship is supposed to link its fate with 
that of its namesake. Most men pick 
up their fetish stones by the wayside in 
life, and imagine connections which 
strike their fancy. 

But these stones, found far below the 
polished statues of an Egyptian temple, 
open our eyes to the source of sculpture. 
We see here that man did not first sit 
down with a block of stone and deter- 
mine to carve some figure, but he picked 
up some strange weird form that seemed 
as if it must be something else than all 
the rest of the stones around; he treas- 
ured it, venerated it, improved it so as to 
piously help nature; and little by little 
he became bolder, until the finished statue 
did not even need the least resemblance 
of the block to start with. I envy the 
glow of discovery of the first man who 
saw that any stone would do, and that he 
need not be the servant of nature and 
only adopt what was indicated to him. 
Such are the glimpses of the rise of art 
which these stones give us; but these were 
by no means the earliest examples of such 
notions, as prehistoric man in Egypt had 


long existed, though here we touch a sur- 
vival of the primitive ideas in these rude 
untouched fetish stones set up in the 
first temple of Abydos. 

In the same chamber with these early 
sculptures we found also a modelled pot- 
tery head of a camel (Fig. 5). So far this 
animal was unknown in early times in 
Egypt. Not a single figure of or allu- 
sion to the camel is found there before 
Greek times, although familiar in Syria 
from the days of Abraham. Here we 
find that at least in the first dynasty the 
camel was known to the Egyptians. 

A similar throw-back in history occurs 
when we find a piece of iron in a bundle 
of copper tools of the sixth dynasty, or 
about 3400 B.c. Hitherto not a serap of 
iron had been found which could be cer- 
tainly dated before 1000 B.c. in Egypt, 
and it was not in familiar use till Greek 
times. But we see now that in some 
way the Egyptians got a bit of iron, ap- 
parently only worked into a wedge, two or 
three thousand years earlier. 

It is not only the history of Egypt that 
we recover deep down in its ruins, but 
also that of Europe. Some years ago I 
found foreign pottery in the prehistoric 
time, and the earliest stage of painted 
Greek pottery in the Royal Tombs of the 
first dynasty. Now, of that same age, we 
find in the temple a whole class of black 
pottery which is not Egyptian and is 
clearly Greek in its forms. I took a piece 
of it in my pocket to Crete; and there, 
on the terrace of Dr. Evans’s house at 
Knossos, I picked up the exact parallel 
to it, indistinguishable in color, material, 
and polish. Unfortunately the Cretan 
pieces are much broken, and the forms 
have not been yet restored for comparison 
with the amphora and bottle which I 
found; but more than a dozen black 
bowls from the temple are like those of 
Crete. As to the age, this pottery belongs 
to the late neolithic period in Crete, 
which must be of 4000 B.c. or earlier, in 
good accord with the Egyptian date of 
about 4500 B.c. for this class of pottery. 
Tt is only by thus connecting the early 
dawn of Europe with the more complete 
history of Egypt that we can recover 
more of our own past and trace surely 
the various steps by which our present 
civilization has been built up. To under- 
stand the action of the present time, to 
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grasp the meaning of the tendencies of 
its religion, its politics, and its life, with- 
out knowing the stages by which it has 
grown, is as ineffective as to look at 
geography without the geology which has 
determined it and which still controls it. 
Just as the strata below preserve .the 
geography of the past, and have formed 
and will yet regulate in future the sur- 
roundings of mankind, so the past civili- 
zations have formed the social 

present and will yet control the 


show him as a religious founder. Hither- 
to we have had no portrait to enable us 
to judge the man as an acquaintance, to 
estimate his abilities, his ideas, and his 
nature: and he has remained an enigma 
which no historian has fully understood. 

At last we can look into his character 
face to face. In one of the storerooms 
of the temple of Abydos many figures 
had been thrown aside, probably in the 





future of man. 

We come down now from this 
beginning of the high civilization, 
which is only now brought be- 
fore us, and some eight centuries 
later we next meet, at 4000 B.c., a 
name which has never fallen 
into oblivion, but has kept its 
place as that of one of the lead- 
ing figures of history. By the 
pen of Herodotus the person- 
ality of Cheops has passed over 
from the wreck of Egyptian lit- 
erature, safe and sound into the 
Greek world, and so to our days. 
The character of the great and 
masterful ruler is the oldest 
that has been handed down in 
the memory of every generation 
since his time. In all ages to 
offend a priesthood is a sure 
title to infamy; and whether it 
be Cheops or Manasseh, Leo 
the Iconoclast or Henry IT., the 














result is the same. Im this 
light must we read the _his- 
tory of Cheops, who is said to 
have “abandoned himself to 
every kind of depravity. He 
closed all the temples, forbade the 
Egyptians to offer sacrifices, and ordered 
them all to work for himself,” as Herod- 
otus records. Manetho likewise says that 
“he was supercilious to the gods,” but 
adds strangely that he “ wrote the sacred 
book which is greatly valued by the 
Egyptians.” This apparent contradic- 
tion shows how we are to read the abuse 
which precedes it. Of the depravity 
there is no evidence beyond a confisca- 
tion of religious endowments; of his real 
religion there is the proof that he edited 
or wrote a work which was valued in 
ages afterwards, and the temples of Bu- 
bastis, of Koptos, and of Denderah all 


FiG. 6.—HEAD OF KHUFU 


Double the actual size 


sixth dynasty. Those of wood had en- 
tirely decayed, and mere films of painted 
stucco were left in the earth; but one 
little figure of ivory about three inches 
high had preserved its original polish al- 
most complete. The workman in digging 
had broken the head off, and brought me 
the figure headless. When I had cleaned 
it, and found the Horus name of Cheops 
(Khufu) upon the throne, it was evident 
that no trouble was too great to recover 
the head—the only portrait of one of the 
greatest kings. I anxiously inquired of 
all the boys where they had thrown the 
earth, and marked out the possible limits 
of our search; and then began a sifting 
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of every morsel, in order to find a piece 
no bigger than the tip of the little finger. 
A whole day the boys sifted, and day 
after day they went on sifting a great 
bank of earth; one week passed, and then 
another; but at the end of the third week 
of incessant sifting the precious face was 
found in perfect state, and the next day 
the back of the head completed the figure, 
and Khufu once more sat in all his 
dignity before us (Fig. 6). 


We can now study the nature of this 
great monarch. The first thing that 
strikes us is the enormous driving-power 
of the man, the ruling nature which it 
seems impossible to resist, the determina- 
tion which is above all constraint and 
all opposition. As far as force of will 
goes, the strongest characters in history 
would look pliable in this presence. 
When we analyze it we see the ideal- 
ity of the upper part of the face— 
the far look in the eyes, and the high 
cheek-bone; the expression of conception 
and construction and the attaining of 
great ends. And when we look be- 
low, to the mouth and jaw, we feel the 
terrific foree which ‘carried forward his 
ideals, the all-compelling power to which 
no man could say nay. There is no face 
quite parallel to this in all the portraits 
that we know,—Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
or modern. 

Face to face with Khufu we can better 
understand the record that we have of 
his acts. No doubt such a man, with 
great ideals and unlimited strength of 
will, did many unpleasant things; 
but the sight of such a face wipes 
away any notion of personal baseness 
or evil nature. And this reform and 
economic revolution was the step to- 
ward the resumption of the wealth of 
the country by the state. The king was 
all in all to the Egyptian—lawgiver, ad- 
ministrator, organizer, general, high 
priest; and after putting an end to the 
wasteful service of the religion “he 
made them all work for himself.” The 
name of Khufu still remains at some of 
the great temples, at a vast quarry of 
alabaster, on the rocks of Sinai, and 
above all at the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 
which is the greatest mass of masonry 
and contains some of the most accurate 
work that has ever been put together by 


mortal man. Such were the trium- 
phant results of this ruling will, of 
which we now see the living expression 
set before us. 

The accounts of the reign of Khufu 
have been slighted by some writers as 
improbable. But this year an entire con- 
firmation was found in excavating the 
temples at Abydos. At the bottom of all 
was a temple of the first dynasty; above 
that another temple of the second and 
third dynasty; and then at the fourth 
dynasty there was a blank in the ruins, 
with no great walls or building, but only 
a hearth of vegetable ashes, among which 
were hundreds of little pottery offerings, 
without a single bone of a sacrifice. Here 
we actually saw before us the abolition of 
the temple and the sacrifices, and the 
substitution of the clay models of no 
value in place of the costly offerings 
which had _ sustained the priesthood. 
After that the system of temples revived 
and increased in cost and grandeur to the 
end of the history. But the political 
economy of Khufu stood revealed, and 
Herodotus was vindicated. 

A photograph (reproduced at the head 
of this article) will give some idea of the 
clearing of such a site. Rows of pits are 
sunk, and the earth thrown out, until 
buildings are reached, and then each 
wall is followed and traced, and one 
structure below another is cleared, till 
all the past history of the series of 
temples is exposed, and every fragment 
has been transferred to the plans which 
permanently secure the facts. 

More than four thousand measure- 
ments and a thousand levels were taken 
to unravel the history of these tem- 
ples of Abydos; and every day I 
was cutting sections of the earth with 
trowel and knife to trace in the mud 
soil the course of the mud-brick walls. 
The pillager merely in search of an- 
tiquities would find only two or three 
dozen inscribed stones and much worth- 
less pottery; but for the historian and 
archeologist there was the history of 
the land for four thousand years in 
that twenty feet of ruins. I have to 
thank England and America equally for 
enabling these discoveries to be carried 
on by means of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund, in the publications of which 
the detailed results are given. 





The Woman’s Victory 


BIT ¢ 


BEING A 


" CONVERSATION 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS 


ON’T ask me,” she said. 
“ But I want to ask you. Very 
much indeed. I have wanted to 
ask you for ages.” They were in the 
train, hurrying homewards from Dover 
to Charing Cross. She looked round at 
him quickly, without smiling. 

“Ages? You have wanted to ask me 
for ages why I married you? And 
have only been married two months!” 

“ Well—ever since you accepted me I 
have wondered why.” 

“T aecepted you because I wanted to 
marry you. And I wanted to marry you 
because I was willing to be your wife. 
Will that suffice ?” 

“ By no means,” he said, very gravely. 

“Well, you will get no other an- 
swer.” She played nervously with the 
window-tassel. 

“My dear Lucy, you and I have each 
one cardinal fault. I am beginning to 
fear that the combination of the two will 
prove disastrous.” 

“You speak in riddles,” she said, look- 
ing down at the tassel. 

“Let us be plain. You are absolutely 
incapable of evasion, and I am unable 
to let well alone. You can’t hide, and I 
ean’t not-look. We shall get into trou- 
ble, dear: we are doing it now with our 
eyes open.” 

“Then let’s stop,” she said, vehemently. 

“We can’t: we should both be utterly 
miserable. All through these eight weeks 
of emotional travelling we have been 
keeping away, like fluttering moths, from 
the lamp. But we know we shall fly into 
it. We knew it all the time. In another 
half-hour we shall be home, in our con- 
ventional surroundings. I shall be going 
back to business: you will begin house- 
keeping. Let’s get over the singeing 

Here goes: straight into 


while we can. 
the candle. Why did you marry me?” 


we 


“You are cruel,” she said, angrily, 


She looked full into 
and scornful 
would ask 


“and most unjust.” 
his with hot 
“No reasonable man 
silly questions as these.” 

He shook his head sadly. “ A woman,” 
he said, “should either marry for love, 
or learn to tell lies.” 

“What, pray, 
for love?” 

He answered with startling indirect- 
“T have thought that 
you married me for my money.” 

She colored dark red, and then turned 
white. “ You never in all your life made 
a greater mistake,” she replied. She 
gazed steadfastly out of the carriage win- 
dow. Then, “a mistake,” 
added, showing how indignant she was. 

It was his turn to look uncomfortable. 

“Well, the fault isn’t mine,” he said, 
shamefacedly. “A man naturally seeks 
for some reason or other as soon as he 


face eyes. 


such 


do you eall marrying 


ness: sometimes 


coarser she 


knows it isn’t love.” 

She did not answer. 

“ And, after all,” he continued, gain- 
courage, ‘ don’t 
give me the slightest explanation, you 
must naturally allow me to think 
my thoughts.” 

“Which means that you refuse to be- 
lieve me after having said I was incapa- 
ble of untruth.” 

“Tang it, Lucey, you may deceive your- 
self. After all, you must have married 
me for some reason or other.” 

“T am sick of the word!” 

“So am I, for the matter of that, but 
still more sick of conjecture.” 

“ Accept, then, your happiness, such 
as it is.” 

“T will, if you will only tell me the 
truth. To a character as mine there is 
no torture like perplexity. If I can’t let 
well alone, as I said just now, I know 
of no man better at making the best of 
a bad business.” 


ing ‘as long as you 
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Again she was silent as the train 
ran on. 
“And I dare say your reason, if once 
I could get at it, is far better than those 
which have passed through my head.” 
wap might be, judging by 


the specimen you have treated me _ to 


certainly 


just now.” 

“There, you see! And I have thought 
of far worse inducements than money.” 

“Spare me the enumeration. A wise 
man would kept that 
to himself.” 

“T fear I am not a particularly wise 


have confession 


But, as human beings go, I am 
Only capable of deception up to 


man. 
honest. 
a point.” 
She was silent, biting her lips, her eyes 
fixed on the landscape. The train ran on. 
“T entreat of you to put me out of my 


pain!” he continued, solemnly. His 
broad and good-natured face had gone 
dusky with constrained emotion. “ Let 


us clear the ground before we settle down. 
If only we know what we have got and 
what we can expect from each other, we 
can arrange our hearts accordingly. At 
least I can. But I can not go on playing 
the farce of the last eight weeks.” 

She flung herself back. “ Yet 
played it so well!” she said. 

“The better played, the sooner ended.” 

Her fingers plucking at her 
gloves. It was evident how he tortured 
The air of the carriage was full of 


you 


were 


her. 
his insistence. 

Then, suddenly, she turned and looked 
straight at him. 

“T married you because you were so 
dull,” she said. 

He flushed scarlet. 
he said. 


But had 


“ Please expla in,” 


broken down and was 
erying a little. “ You should have chosen 
a woman without nerves,” she sobbed. 
Then she dabbed her eyes with her pocket- 
handkerchief and hurried on: “ You see, 
I had lived all my life among brilliant 
people. You know my father, how clever 
he is, always saying brilliant things, and 
expecting other people to be as witty and 
amusing as he. And mother, with all 
her talents, able to do whatever she 
chooses, and astonished to find that her 
daughters can’t draw all the men in the 
around them in an enthusiastic 

I—I, when I was quite a little 


she 


room 
group. 
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girl, and they all laughed at my paint- 
ing and playing, and all the things I 
had to do and couldn’t—at least not bet- 
ter than six girls out of a dozen,—I began 
to think I was an idiot, and fell in love 
with stupidity.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, quite put 
out. 

“T don’t mean you. I—I mean—” she 
stammered, despairingly. “That was 
earlier. You were later, I mean. But 
I soon began to hate the brilliant people. 
All the people about the house who 
laughed at me and said such clever, cut- 
ting things. It was very natural, James. 
You must understand and be fair to me. 
I could not have married one of my fa- 
ther’s friends, a literary man, or a re- 
view-writer, or an actor. I loathe the 
‘artistic temperament.’ In our house it 
explained every weakness and condoned 
every crime.” 

“Perhaps the disinclination was mu- 
tual,” he suggested, with bitterness. 

“Tf you mean that none of the men 
at our house ever proposed to me, you are 
right,” she replied, simply. 

“ Ah, you see!” he exclaimed, stung. 

“T am not a flirt. Whatever my faults 
may be, I am not a flirt. In most cases— 
I think you must just allow me to say 
that—a woman could have forestalled an 
offer of marriage she did not intend 
to accept.” 

“T do not agree with you,” he an- 
swered, coldly. 

She smiled in a helpless manner. 
am so sorry you are annoyed.” 

“ Oh, pray, do not think I am annoyed. 
I asked for the truth, and I have got it. 
You married me because I was an idiot. 
Did you discover the fact by yourself, 
or did—as I presume—all your people 
point it out to you?” 

“ Oh, how shall I make you understand ? 
When T first met you, I liked you. I 
have always liked you ever since. Sure- 
ly that was sufficient reason to satisfy 
any man!” 

“No: some men insist upon more. 
They want love. I don’t say the best 
men, and I don’t say it’s the best thing,,. 
but they require it. And the woman 
who likes a man can never bestow it. 
The woman who hates may—in time. 
You could not have done me a greater 
wrong than to marry me.” 


“Ty 
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“T am very sorry. Very, very sorry.” 

“After all, a man needn’t be an idiot 
because, unlike your father, he occasion- 
ally talks sense.” 

“ How you harp upon that word! And 
of course I said nothing of the kind. 
Yes, I was weary of all the nonsense, I 
must admit—it was just that, the per- 
petual paradoxes and quibbles and witty 
untruths. Nobody ever quite seemed to 
mean anything they said. And you were 
so different. You didn’t go in for plays 
upon words and ‘double’ entendres.’ 
When you made a remark it simply rep- 
resented a statement. I hadn’t to go 
peeping behind the words, as it were.” 

“ And the statement itself was uninter- 
esting!” 

“Yes. Very often. And that was so 
restful, you know.” 

He ground his teeth. “ Well, I know 
now at least why you married me,” he 
said. “TI am answered. I ought to be 
satisfied. And you—don’t you want to 
know why I married you? No, you don’t 
want to know: you don’t even care!” 

She would have expostulated, said 
something, but before she was able to do 
so he burst out: 

“Simply for love of you—for no other 
reason! Just because I loved you, and 
thought you would be sweet and good 
and kind to me! An idiot’s reason! 
You were wiser. You married me because 
I was a fool!” 

“ Because you were an honorable man 
and an upright!” she exclaimed. “ Be- 
cause you possessed all the virtues that 
men laughed at in my father’s house. 
IT had heard of your eareer: I knew all 
about it. How you had been left, at bare- 
ly twenty, with all the weight of the great 
business on your shoulders, your widowed 
mother and sistersfo support. How you 
had plodded on, making for yourself a 
good name and a great fortune. Your 
cousin Perey, the poet, always used to 
sing your praises—” 

“They were ironical praises: admit 
that!” 

“They came home straight enough 
to me.” 

“He calls me ‘ Honest James’: do you 
think I don’t know?” 

“Surely you are not ashamed of the 
name ?” 

“ Ashamed or not, it would be enough 


to keep any woman from caring for me. 
So you married me because I was so vir- 
tuous and respectable, and never said any- 
thing that I didn’t mean, or that made 
people laugh,—in a word, as you clearly 
put it, because I was so dull.” 

“T did not mean the word unkindly. 
You made me so nervous I hardly knew 
what I was saying. I used the first word 
that tumbled to the top, as it were, in 
my brain.” 

“Be certain it was the right one. I 
feel confident it expressed your exact im- 
pression at the time. And yet, do you 
know, Lucey, you were mistaken. I may 
have been as unamusing, but I certainly 
was not as respectable as you thought.” 

A long pause, and dark shadows in the 
carriage as the train ran between tall 
banks. He breathed heavily. She sat 
motionless; not even her fingers shook. 

“T am a whited sepulchre.” He said 
the words distinctly, drawing away from 
her, looking away. 

Again heavy silence. 

“Do you understand what I mean ?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Men don’t usually say this sort of 
thing, I suppose, but you—you drive me 
to it. I am quite exceptionally placed. 
I can’t go on living so barefaced a lie. 
Most women marry a man in spite of— 
of everything, I should imagine. But 
surely very few women marry’ a man 
on account of his respectability.” 

“Which he doesn’t even possess,” she 
said, in a choked voice. 

“No. One of your father’s poets or 
play-actors might have done as well.” 

“Better! Better! They would at 
least have shown their true nature from 
the first.” 

He winced, and a very troubled look 
came over his face. “I can’t help it. 
Of course I didn’t know. How could I 
imagine? But the very first moment you 
told me, I was frank with you. I could 
endure anything but that you should 
consider me a hypocrite.” 

“Tt is the best thing a loveless husband 
can be.” 

“Loveless! What—you reproach me 
with lack of love? Now that is too good, 
after what has passed from you to me!” 

“T know but too well what I-am say- 
ing. Do you really think that any hus- 
band who loved his wife would have con- 
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fessed to her what you have just told me 
two months after marriage ?”’ 
He stammered, staring at her, alarmed 
by the vehemence with which she went on: 
“Love! Love! You tell me you mar- 
ried me for love, and you expect me to 
Of course, for you believe it 
Oh, truthfully, honestly; I 
know you do. You married for love, and 
I didn’t. Love of what? Of my face? 
of my appearance, at any rate. Some 
As for my inner any- 
thing, my mind or my soul, or whatever 
you like to eall it, the real, lasting me, 
were you in love with that? You never 
even took the trouble to look for it. See 
how you have treated it now! You never 
knew anything about it, or you would 
have found out soon enough what it was 
in you that led me to like you and marry 
Cease your misuse of the 
shame that I should have to 
I was attracted by your in- 
You married 


believe it! 


vourself! 


superficial charm ? 


vou. Love! 
term. I 
confess it! 
ner nature; that is love! 
me because you were attracted by—” she 
shuddered. “Oh, you love me; you love 
me; of course! And I don’t love you ”— 
her voice shook,—* especially now you are 
not even respectable, and too honest to 
disguise it!” 

“ But, Luey.—my dear Lucy!’ 

“T tell you I understand you perfectly. 
Men marry us on their former experience. 
I know what you wanted me to marry you 
for. No, I am not !n love with you—not, 
not in love with you. I will tell you so 
a dozen times, if you like. I didn’t marry 
you—TI didn’t marry you for love!” Her 
eyes and cheeks were flaming. Her voice 
rang out. 

“We have got into a most 
awful bog,” he said. He wriggled about 
in his seat, looking steadfastly down on 
the floor. 

“On the contrary: the mists are clear- 
ing. We shall reach ferra firma. Your 
question that you have been wanting to 
ask for ages is answered. I have long 


, 


seem to 
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seen it coming up in your mind, gather- 
ing shape and importance. I knew that 
you would sooner or later give it ut- 


terance. Far better sooner; you have 


” 
your reply. 


He flung himself across to her and 
caught at her hand; she did not draw 
it away. 

“We ean now overlook the situation,” 
she continued, “and arrange our lives 
accordingly. I am the better off of the 
For I married you for lasting 
qualities, and you married me for pass- 


two. 


ing charms.” 
“Don’t!” he exclaimed, sinking clos- 
I misunderstood you. 


er; “TI dare say 
I don’t pretend to know much about 
women. I am willing to accept all 


you say.” 

“ As you truly remarked, I can’t dis- 
semble, and you can’t be satisfied with 
half a truth. We now know exactly how 
we stand, as you wished. You married me 
because you had fallen in love with me, 
and I married you beeause you were ”— 
something like a ripple awoke and died 
away in her accent—* dull.” 

“Ton’t, don’t!” he repeated, appeal- 
ingly, stroking her hand. 

“Did you imagine,” she flashed out at 
him, “that I thought I was marrying :a 
St. Francis? What do you mean by your 
unreasonable confessions? Do you ex- 
pect me to like you less because you are 
as honest, and even a bit honester than 
I bargained for?” 

“Forgive me,” he whispered. 

“Learn to love me first,” she answered. 
“When you love me for myself, as I love 
you, then—then—” 

“ Speak, dearest!” 

“Then I shall forgive you for suggest- 
ing that I married you for your—” 

“Hush! I know what you are going 
to say.” 

“Money,” she continued, deliberately. 
He hung his head: and the train ran 
into the station. 
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EXQUISITE CRYSTALS 


BLANKET THE LANDSCAPE 


Winter In the Country 


BY EDIVARD 


[Photographs by R 


N the summer the country gets due 

attention from city people, but the 

country winters still belong almost 
altogether to the various folk who really 
live in the country —the farmers, vil- 
lagers, and to some extent, of course, 
the suburbanites. 

Our country clubs’ have — skating- 
ponds and toboggan - slides, and a few 
enterprising people rush out of town, 
when they get a chance, and use them. 
When I lived in the country we skated 
on shallows on the edge of the lake, 
or up the brooks to the swamps that 
fed them, and the winter ponds that 
bordered the swamps. There were musk- 
rats under the ice in the swamps and 
the swamp - ponds; and muskrats under 
the ice make mighty interesting skat- 
ing for the boy on top. The streams 
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in the pictures herewith are not frozen 
tight, yet, but you can see how fas- 
cinating it will be to follow them up 
after winter has taken hard hold of 
them. Where the ice in a brook is good, 
it is good, and where it is bad there is 
always the excited anticipation of a reach 
of particularly good ice, or maybe a flood- 
ed meadow, a little way farther up. 
Unless you really live in the country 
you will miss the great snow-storms; and 
it is a pity to go through life without 
knowledge of them. Whittier’s “ Snow- 
Bound ” is the fruit of one of them. In 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone there is an ad- 
mirable record of another which is bound 
to linger long in any mind that takes 
it in. Hawthorne, too, saw snow-storms 
and made record of them. The country 
values its winter excitements, for they are 
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somewhat rare, and a great snow-storm 
is the chief of them. There are two 
notable kinds,—the blizzard that comes 
with wind and cold, when the fine snow 
drifts furiously, and the quiet storm 
when the flakes are often clumps of ex- 
quisite crystals, and fall fast and silent- 
ly, blanketing the landscape, and adorning 
the trees with a decoration of astonish- 
ing beauty. It begins to snow, say, about 
noon, and snows diligently, with no stops 
for rest. By five o’clock the snow-plough 
is out, and there is shovelling of paths 
to the barn and the road and wherever 
paths are necessary. Instead of stop- 
ping at sundown, it buckles to and snows 
harder. Before you go to bed it is eigh- 
teen inches deep on a level. It becomes 
interesting. You begin to speculate as 
to when it will stop. 

The first thing in the morning you 
look out of the window and see— 
nothing but snow; snow everywhere, 
on the ground, on the trees, cover- 
ing the handle of the pump out of 
sight, making mere mounds of the smaller 
shrubs, bending down the limbs.of the 
tall evergreens until they look like 
Chinese pagodas. No paths anywhere— 
mere slight depressions where the paths 
were last night. And the road as you 
see it from the window is still smooth 
and white from fence to fence. No 
sleigh track yet; no one has got 
through. Here is delightful excite- 
ment for children, and oceupation and 
more or less exhilaration for every one. 
The first track is made by the hired 
man wading through the snow to the barn. 
Sausages and buckwheat cakes for break- 
fast on such a morning, and then path- 
finding, road-breaking, and shovelling all 
the rest of the morning, and all day long 
if the storm keeps on. 

After it has snowed three feet on a level 
the storm begins to be a phenomenon, and 
there is hourly speculation as to whether 
it will break a record, and how much it 
will obstruct the railroads, and when the 
newspapers will come and tell all about 
it. For the time being it is the only 
topic. Presently the road-breakers come 
down the road, driving four or six wal- 
lowing horses before a lumber-sleigh, and 
once the snow stops falling, communica- 
tion is soon resumed. But there are great 
heaps of snow, the result of shovelling, 


which the children burrow into and ex- 
cavate for snow houses, and these last 
until the next big thaw. 

The fine snow driven hard and fast 
by a bitter north wind is just as interest- 
ing, though not so beautiful, because it 
does not stay on the trees. That com- 
bination makes drifts and packs tight, 
and means more hard work and much 
longer interruption of communication. A 
winter evening by a bright fire is better 
than ever when such a storm is raging 
outside, and when it blows and snows 
itself out by daylight, and the sun rises 
clear on a sparkling landscape, the sight 
of that, and to breathe the sharp, clean 
air, are something to live for and remem- 
ber. Very beautiful, too, in their results, 
are the storms that coat the limbs of the 
trees and shrubs with ice that glitters 
wonderfully in the sunlight, and gives a 
fairy-palace effect to everything in sight. 
But the ice-storms, besides being harm- 
ful to the trees, have not the spiritual 
effect that the great silent snow-storms 
have. Death itself is not more tranquil 
than the noiseless fall of the flakes, and 
the great snow blanket, soft and spotless, 
is the most peaceful thing to look at in 
nature. It shuts out all ugliness, 
smooths all rough places, softens all harsh 
angles. The most material mind can 
hardly help being soothed and rested by 
it, and the contemplative spirit sees earth, 
for once, sweet, pure, and millennial. 

The pictures of nature that most of 
us have most in our minds were stored 
there not with intention prepense, but 
because they imposed themselves on our 
attention. The snow and the snow 
pictures are an unavoidable part of the 
country - dweller’s winter environment, 
and whether he has little or much of the 
painter’s appreciation of landscape, they 
do ordinarily take a hold on his mind. 
He may not be able to discourse to edi- 
fication about his winters, as Mr. Kip- 
ling did about snowy Brattleboro, but 
the crispness of the snow and the creak 
of the runners on cold days penetrate his 
consciousness too. The pictures of land- 
scape that stick most ineffaceably in our 
minds are those that took hold there 
when we were children. They become 
part of our capital stock of impressions, 
which we add to as long as our capacity 
for receiving visual impressions lasts. 
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ITuman interests add very much to the 
attractions of the country in winter, and 
here in the East I suppose country life 
in winter is somewhat less rich in human 
interest, and consequently less brisk, than 
it was fifty vears ago. All districts that 
are near considerable cities have in- 
creased in population, but it is, in winter 
at least, a village population. The true 
rural districts have everywhere suffered 
from the superior attractions of the 
towns, and that is natural. Since agri- 
cultural machinery has come to abound, 
fewer hands can do the work of a farm, 
and the surplus hands go elsewhere to 
other tasks. Would it pay now, do you 
suppose, to pile up the stone walls that 
are the familiar field boundaries all over 
New England? TI suppose not. One of 
the charms of New England farms 
playthings is that so much work has been 


is 


done on them, and so little remains to be 
done that is commercially expedient. 

The great steady winter jobs on an 
American farm in the North nowadays 
are, feeding the stock and_ keeping 
warm. And keeping warm nowadays 
means hauling coal. When I lived 
in the country it meant cutting wood. 
It meant, for our large family, con- 
stant teaming day after day from the 
woods to the wood-yard, and a wood-pile 
that must have covered quarter of an 
auere. It meant, towards spring, the com- 
ing of men with a horse-power and buzz- 
saw to cut fire-wood, and that was almost 
as interesting an operation as thrashing. 
It meant also a pretty constant procession 
past the front door of sleighs loaded with 
wood on their way to market, and a boy 
could hitch a hand-sleigh on behind any 
one of them and ride two or three miles 
down the road, returning at a_ better 
pace behind an empty one. 

There were other stirring days when 
the lake had frozen hard and the ice- 
house was filled, involving ice - cutting, 
and more teaming, and more precarious 
hitching on behind loads and going back 
in empties. And early in the winter 
there was the momentous and gory killing 
of pigs. Oh, that was indeed a stirring 
time! They kill a pig every second, no 
doubt, in Chicago nowadays, but that is 


mere mechanical routine with no quality 
of sport in it. When we killed, there was 
a fire where the brook ran through the 


big barnyard, and kettles hung over it 
from a pole, and water boiled in them. 
From time to time there were the horrify- 
ing shrieks of the murdered swine, which 
were pretty blood-curdling, though inter- 
esting as incidents. There were bladders 
to blow up, too; there was at last the row 
of pigs hanging stark, clean, and hand- 
some in the crisp twilight; and following 
that, dissection, the salting down of pork, 
the curing and smoking of hams, the 
making of sausages, headcheese, and 
souse, and, at leisure, the eating of them. 

There was nothing so very slow about 
the country winter in days as late as thi 
civil war. I suppose soap-making as a 
domestic industry is as dead as household 
spinning. In those times of wood-fires 
and wood-ashes all self-respecting fam- 
ilies made soap. Our family had an out- 
standing kitchen expressly for that use, 
with a big cisternlike hogshead behind it 
in whieh ashes were leached, and con- 
venient tubs for holding the soft soap. 
A very handsome substance is soft soap 
of the proper consistency and complexion, 
and a pleasing exercise it used to be for 
the young to stir it with a stick and 
watch its undulations. All the super- 
fluous fat of meat from our kitchen was 
eventually turned into soft soap in thos: 
near-by old times. 

They really were better times to win- 
ter in the country than these days of 
ready-made and coal-oil incubation. Is 
an incubator interesting? Oh yes, com- 
mercially. Anything that makes money 
is interesting. But there is a personal 
charm about hens that no incubator can 
rival. The wiles of hens in secreting 
eggs, the finding of nests, and the cau- 
tious, light-fingered speculation as to the 
age and condition of the eggs in them 
used to help out the country winters. 

We had, besides the stable, a big farm- 
barn, built to hold a lot of hay, and stand- 
ing at a convenient height from the 
ground for perverse hens to lay under, 
and for other young bipeds to crawl under 
in search of eggs. Such a barn is a very 
desirable adjunct to winter country life. 
This one had a frame of great oak beams 
and an extension of connecting sheds, 
and when all its upper part had been 
filled with hay, the daymows were the 
finest places imaginable to play in in 
winter. All the various hide-and-seek 












































4 DECORATION OF ASTONISHING BEAUTY 
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THE BROOKSIDE IN WINTER 


games could be played to advantage in 
connection with them, and you could 
make dens and burrows in them where 
apples could be stored and suitable books 
deposited for consideration at times 
when for any reason it was prudent 
or convenient for one to stay away from 
the house. 

And of course the barn, being a farm- 
barn, was duly furnished with cows, and 
had a big strawstack in the barn-yard. 
Cows are excellent society in winter, if 
you see enough of them to give them a 
place in your daily life. All animals help 
out socially in the country in winter, 
and so may some of the vegetables. For 
my part, I used to find appreciable social 
advantages in the company of apples. 
A peck or two, or even a barrel or two, 
of apples from the grocer’s can hardly be 
considered company, but thirty or forty 
barrels of various apples standing back 
in the cellar, with movable covers con- 
venient for an inspector with pockets, 
are a different matter. They constitute 
a collection delightful to the eye, stim- 
ulating to the imagination, and affording 


food for observation, reflection, and com- 
parison, as well as convenient physical 
refreshment. Doughnuts have consoling 
characteristics, especially when taken 
with cider on a winter evening, but I 
never found in them the same sort of 
companionship that there was in apples. 
Perhaps they came too few in a batch, 
or lasted too short a time, or were all 
too much alike. 

But, after all, the best and most com- 
panionable property of all that we had 
was the library. That was rather re- 
markable, not because it was so very big 
or so very valuable, but because of its 
seope and flavor. There were three or 
four thousand books in it, shelved almost 
from floor to ceiling, ranging from folios 
up to duodecimos, and from black letter 
up to the types of Franklin Square. 
Very few of the books were of later date 
than Macaulay’s History, but it was a 
good, old-fashioned collection, gathered at 
his leisure by a lover of good books, from 
book-stalls and importers’ counters. It 
held a deal of good reading and some 
bad; it was seasoned and homely and 
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SNOW EVERYWHERE, ON THE 


inspiring, and if it did not include the 
record of all human knowledge, it at 
least contained clues to pretty much all 
that was known up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and could put you in 
touch with all the more notable human 
beings in the world’s history. 

To sit in that library with a book, and 
look out from time to time across the snow 
to the ice-bound lake, or to sit there of a 
winter evening before the open wood-fire 
with good old books all about, was a de- 


GROUND, ON THE TREES 


tail of human experience that I do not 
often see bettered in cities. If you have 
once got used to the town and its various 
stimulations, you may feel the need of 
reverting to it from time to time, even 
if it doesn’t claim you altogether. But 
don’t imagine that you really know the 
country until you have tried it, and tried 
it intelligently, in winter, when the flies 
are gone and the mosquitoes are all dead, 
and the great business of life is just to 
live and invite your soul. 
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A Play to the Gallery 


BY MARY RAYMOND 


HE girl sat back in the saddle lazily 
7 and held the reins loose in her right 
hand, while the nervous’ brown 
beast under her fidgeted and walked 
about beneath the trees, and stopped to 
paw at the sod with a delicate hoof. The 
rest were having lemonades and other 
things over by the Country Club piazza, 
but she had refused. She wanted to get 
on, to ride hard, to jump a fence or two, 
and have a sensation of excitement, of 
danger, that would dull, if only for a 
second, the restlessness and choked feel- 
ing that held her. Besides, Jemonades 
made one ride badly. It was foolish to 
drink them on a _ ride—still more the 
other things. She looked across, a touch 
scornfully, at the gay group by the wide 
piazza, the figures shifting in and out 
as the horses moved here and _ there. 
Very picturesque they looked, as horse- 
back people always do,—the men mostly 
standing by their mounts, in their high 
russet or black boots and baggy, sporty- 
looking trousers; the women, more or less 
uniform in dark habits and white stocks, 
bending from their saddles to take the 
frosty glasses, and making cheerful lit- 
tle jokes as the quick-moving animals 
spilled a drop on skirt or cavalier. A 
very pretty picture indeed—but that was 
all. Twelve of them there were, and not 
one whom she eared a turn of her hand 
ever to see again. There was so little 
in the world that made any real differ- 
ence. Except Annie, of course, her little 
sister,—she looked at the slim figure on 
the gray mare,—Annie was more her prop- 
erty than anything on earth. But the 
girl herself counted too much to be left 
to her reflections many minutes. Two 
tan-colored figures dashed across the bit 
of lawn, tinkling glasses in their hands. 
“Tf you will be so exclusive—” began 
the foremost, and stumbled as he said 
it, splashing yellow waves of light out 
of the glass. “ Jove!” he finished, and 
stared sadly at his spattered trousers. 
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“That’s what you get for being in- 
temperate,” said the other, triumphantly, 
as he brought up with an unspilled goblet 
by the side of the brown horse. “ Here, 
my Lady Disdain,—here’s your nice, 
wholesome, plain lemonade, good for man 
and beast,” and he held it up. 

“T’m neither.” The girl on the horse 
shook her head. “Give it to Cracker- 
jack.” She patted the brown neck. 

“There, then—who’s turned down 
now?” demanded the spilled-drink hero. 
“You must know, my lady, that Jimmie 
and I had a bet as to what you'd take, 
and he went in for non-intoxiecants; but I, 
on the theory that you were not like other 
girls, and full of spirit by nature, made 
so bold as to bring you something with 
a touch of spirits in it. Take it—there, 
do! It ‘ll do you good. There’s a long 
ride before us.” 

The girl, with a pleading cavalier on 
either side, looked from one to the other, 
and patted her horse again. 

“Don’t want either, thank you. Mr. 
Lyndon, you’re very saucy to bring it. 
You must have had one before you dared. 
Take it back.—No,”—she put out her 
hand impulsively,—* give it to me.” 

The group by the piazza were watching 
to see what she would do as she lifted 
the glass, and with a smile and a quick 
outward curve of pale gold the doomed 
drink seattered over the grass. There 
were clapping of hands and laughter from 
the step, and the girl laughed back, and 
Crackerjack turned uneasily. Then, un- 
der cover of the hilarity, she bent to Lyn- 
don, standing a bit stiff and dignified. 

“Tt was horrid of me,” she said. “I 
knew they would laugh, and I wanted 
them to, but it was nasty to you. You 
deserved it, for you knew I wasn’t that 
kind—but it was just as horrid of me. 
It was a play to the gallery, and I’m 
ashamed. Come and ride with me, and 
T’ll make up.” 

Two minutes more and a dozen riders 
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and horses were streaming down the 
road, the prettiest sight in the world. 
Crackerjack led with his fast, effortless 
walk, and Lyndon by his side trotted his 
lean bay hunter to keep abreast of the 
alert, spirited brown head. Alert and 
spirited too, in the saddle, the girl tried 
hard to keep her word and “ make up.” 
With quick response and earnest ques- 
tioning and ready sympathy she kept the 
man in play on the subject that inter- 
ests every man—himself; and meantime 
prodded her spirit, that would not care, 
however hard she tried, for a single word 
he said. “ He is so thoughtful and kind 

yes, and bright and clever too,” she 
told her flagging spirit, reproachfully. 
And the spirit answered, unimpressed, 
“Yes, and self-centred and uninterest- 
ing!” So the argument was not of much 
use. And like a pang of physical sickness 
came over her the quick, strong memory 
of another man who had ridden this road 
by her side. Lyndon talked incessantly, 
and talked well, and the other had been 
silent sometimes for miles. Yet to-day 
the big landscape ached with emptiness, 
while the last time—she remembered they 
walked the horses through this lane then 
too, and the brown earth rose up and 
sang beneath their feet. And through 
the memory TI.yndon’s satisfied voice 
rolled smoothly. 

On a swift wave of impatience came 
the decision that she would not work 
over this man any longer. She had 
been rude to him for a minute—well, 
she had been civil for fifteen. It was 
enough. <A quick pull at Crackerjack’s 
light mouth brought him, snorting, to 
a standstill, and off she slipped. Lyn- 
don, reining in more slowly, looked back 
in astonishment. 

“What’s wrong? Let me—” his leg 
slid over to dismount, but she stopped 
him. 

“ No, stay on—don’t get down. I don’t 
want you—truly I don’t. It’s just—” she 
laughed. “T don’t know how to explain 
and be polite.” 

Lyndon was standing by his horse now, 
facing her, perplexity all over his fresh, 
good-looking face. The others were 
coming up. 

“What is it? Any accident?” they 
called, and the girl turned and addressed 
the bunch. half laughing, half irritated. 





“Can’t I be unreasonable without stir- 
ring up everybody? I want to stop and 
camp out—and I’m going to. You all 
ro on.” 

“T’ll camp too, with pleasure,” said 
Lyndon, with the kindly indulgence of 
a man determined to be a gentleman al- 
ways, no matter what vagaries of woman 
may try him. 

“And I will too!” “Send off those 
chaps and let me!” broke in other voices 
from the saddles above her. 

“Oh no!” The girl grew impatient. 
“T won’t have you—I don’t want you. 
I don’t want to break up the ride. I’m 
just going to stop here and think over 
my sins, and plan some more. I know 
it’s foolish, but I wish to be foolish. I 
won’t have any one wait with me—I 
simply won’t.” 

Of course there was nothing for it but, 
with many protests, to give the girl her 
way. She had stopped on top of a high 
hill that sloped down to a rushing little 
river. Somebody spoke of the bridge— 
its safety had been questioned. 

“Ts the bridge all right?” Lyndon 
asked Jimmie Saintsbury. This part of 
the world all belonged to the Saints- 
burys. 

“Father said this morning at break- 
fast that it was probably good for six 
months unless they begin to mend it. 
They start in by taking out the stringers 
or something underneath, so it will be out 
of commission at once then till it’s all 
made over. They were to begin to-day, 
but there’s nobody there, you see, so 
we’re safe enough.” 

The girl leaned against the fence, with 
her arm through Crackerjack’s bridle. 

“Please everybody get killed before 
Annie,” she said, and tickled the horse’s 
head with the handle.of her crop. “ And 
please go on—you disturb my thinking.” 

“We'll go down over the bridge out 
to Everett, and back by the Blue Island 
road, and stop here for you, if you’re 
still thinking,” said Lyndon. “ Seems to 
me you’re mighty foolish not to let me 
think with you,” he added, tentatively. 

She stood with a hand on the horse’s 
bent neck — Crackerjack was browsing 
busily—and watched them dash off across 
the bit of level road and then slow up as 
they started down the long, steep hill: the 
bay and black and gray and brown horses, 
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their sensitive ears twitching backward 
and forward, their clean-cut legs moving 
carefully, daintily, along the stony road. 

Is there anything so good as to be on 
a good horse, with good roads and an 
afternoon before one? That there is 
“something about the outside of a horse 
that is good for the inside of a man” ap- 
plies mentally as well as_ physically. 
There is no room in the saddle for Black 
Care, and if he indeed mounts behind the 
horseman, he is likely to fall off within 
the first mile. There is no better way to 
loosen his grip. Riders say that the ani- 
mal feels his master’s mood and person- 
ality through the touch of the reins and 
pressure of the body. As often, surely, 
the free, large nature of a horse flows 
back into the rider, and the world is for 
a human being in the saddle a kindlier, 
simpler, less complex affair than it is 
anywhere else. Yet the girl gave a sigh 
of relief as the chorus of hoofs clattered 
in distant thunder across the bridge and 
the last galloping figure disappeared over 
the top of the hill beyond. 

“We couldn’t stand them to-day, could 
we, Crackerjack? We’re too lonely to 
have people about to-day, aren’t we, 
beast ?” 

She twitched at the rein, and the horse 
raised a gentle, friendly face, gazed at 
her a moment from wondering, calm eyes, 
and lowering his head, set about munch- 
ing grass industriously again. 

“ Orackerjack, you’re such a help. No- 
body but you knows enough not to talk,” 
she said, aloud, and then moodily fell 
to thinking. 

Mental battles need no very wide scene 
for their field of action. Here in this 
narrow lane, her back against the sil- 
very old wood of a farm fence, and the 
sappy June grass deep about her, the 
girl was drawing out her lines for the 
greatest fight that had come _ into 
her life. For two months, while the 
outer flow of her days had been even 
and usual, her inner life had grown dai- 
ly more unbearable. 

“So now, if I have any self-respect 
and any will, I shall straighten this thing 
out, and make up my mind what to think, 
and think it, and live my own life—hard. 
And not whine.” 

Her face set into a look that promised 
a bad quarter-hour for the half of her- 


self that wanted to whine. With a firm 
hand on the emotional side, she began 
to review the course of true love that had 
not run smooth. It was much like other 
love-affairs, with two great points of dif- 
ference. It was her own—that puts a 
love-affair into a class by itself. And it 
had stopped as if a stream in flood had 
run dry. And the girl did not know why 
—there lay the sting and the humilia- 
tion. A year ago he had come, in June, 
and on a day like this they had taken 
their first ride. Horseback had made 
them comrades at once, but it was a long 
time before the girl had felt anything 
more than friendship in the delight of 
being with him. Then by imperceptible, 
rapid slips it had moved on and on, till 
the pleasant, irresponsible, light-hearted 
good-fellowship hung swaying, unbroken, 
yet with a thrill of danger in its poise, 
on the edge of a precipice at whose foot 
rushed the deep water, the happiness and 
misery of love. 

One night, when they were left alone 
in the cool darkness and quiet of the 
Country Club piazza, had come _ the 
landslide. A dozen empty chairs stood 
about them as she leaned her arms 
on the railing in the far dark cor- 
ner. A track of yellow light stream- 
ing out from the open door a hundred 
feet away blackened the shadows, and, 
inside, the ping-pong rackets tick-tacked 
delicately. Every one had gone back to 
town but these four, and the two players 
were absorbed; the girl and her lover were 
as much alone as in the heart of a wood. 
She went over and over the words he had 
said—very much what other men have 
said to other girls always, yet with no 
danger of monotony. And at the end she 
had felt his hands on each side of her 
face, holding it, and his mouth had 
touched her hair. 

“That isn’t so very wicked,” he had 
said, and afterwards she wondered what 
he meant. Why was it wicked at 
all? A great rectangle of light had 
swept clanging up the dark road, and 
they had all rushed to catch the last ear, 
and she remembered stumbling on it, dazed 
and quiet, knowing only that he sat next 
to her through the short four miles to 
town, but with hardly a word to say, as 
silent, as stirred as herself. There could 
be no mistake about that; no one could 
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pretend feeling so strong; no one could 
be an actor so perfectly. And as she 
thought of it she rejected such a doubt 
with scorn. However things were after- 
wards, he had been sincere, he had cared 
for her that night. Three days had gone 
after that, with no sign from him, and 
though puzzled she had not a gleam of 
distrust, and the memory of his voice 
and touch in the dark seemed almost 
enough. When she woke in the morning 
the flooding happiness of it met her, and 
when she went to sleep at night it floated 
her out on a shining sea of dreams. She 
could wait. And she waited for three 
days, saying to herself that his ways were 
not like other men’s, that she would un- 
derstand in a minute when he came, and 
that the king not only could but would 
do no wrong. And on the fourth day 
came a formal note of good-by. He was 
going away to live. He had hoped to be 
able to see her and tell her about it be- 
fore he changed cities, a month from 
now, but most unexpectedly he was leav- 
ing for the West in the evening on a 
hunting-trip that would fill all the time 
between. He hoped that their paths 
might cross again some day, and in the 
mean time he could not thank her in 
words for the months past, but he would 
thank her always in thought, and would 
never forget them. That was all. 

“Oh!” moaned the girl, aloud, and 
threw her arms sideways in the grass and 
her face on them as she felt again the 
dull ache and the sharp stab of reading 
his letter.- Yet—she could not tell if she 
fancied it, but somewhere in those cor- 
rect words she thought she could catch 
a note of the heartache and the pain they 
had brought to her. What did it mean? 
That was what she had set herself to- 
day to decide. With a clear brain she 
separated the pros and cons like a lawyer, 
and found three possible theories as the 
result. First there was the chance that 
he had been amusing himself at her ex- 
pense—she put that in its pigeonhole. 
Then there was the chance that he had 
been carried away for the moment, and, 
touched perhaps by feeling that she 
might have shown for him, had said more 
than he meant and regretted it after- 
wards. She shivered as she _ pigeon- 
holed that theory. Then—and this she 
liked best to think—there might be some 





obstacle, some reason why he could not 
go farther, should not perhaps have gone 
so far. It might be any of a dozen pos- 
sibilities; it might be another girl whom 
he had been bound to before he knew 
her. He had come from so far away 
that no one here knew his people or 
his friends, and though he had told her 
more than any one, he was reticent, and 
it was evidently hard for him to talk 
about himself. 

“So there are three theories,” the girl 
said, aloud. “ Now I’ll decide which one 
T’ll believe,” and she turned at the sound 
of hammering and stared over the hill. 
There were four men, down below, at 
work on the bridge. She started as she 
thought of what Jimmie Saintsbury had 
said, and then remembered that the 
riders were to come by the other road, 
crossing the stream miles away at a new 
and safe bridge. 

Crackerjack had eaten all the grass 
within his tether, and was pulling to- 
ward pastures new, so she threw the bri- 
dle over her arm and walked to the brow 
of the hill. She pushed down the daisies 
that gleamed white against the shaded 
grays of the old fence, and sitting down, 
threw her gloves and her sailor hat be- 
side her, and the breeze blew her blond 
hair about her face. Three theories, and 
the first was that he had been playing 
with her all the time—it took her half a 
minute to discard that idea. He was 
a gentleman, to begin with. The straight, 
sincere look of his eyes, the thousand and 
one acts of simple friendship that had 
filled those months, rose up to reproach 
her. No; that theory was impossible. 
Then could it be that she had mistaken 
mere friendship for love, and that he 
had seen the mistake and been touched 
to a warmer feeling from pure sym- 
pathy? Had he pitied her? The thought 
was unendurable. Yet there were. such 
depths of gentleness and kindness in him, 
and they had been such friends—it might 
be that he could not bear to see her care 
for him without response. He might 
have tried to care for her in return, and 
have failed, and so left her as he did as 
the kindest way out of it. The girl’s 
hair, yellow as corn, blew softly about 
her eyes in the light June breeze, and she 
pushed it aside quickly, as if she must 
see clearly. There was the third theory. 
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It seemed to-day that it would be utter 
happiness if she might believe that he 
eared as she did, and had gone away 
only because he must. If she only knew! 
She balanced the two possibilities in her 
mind over and over, this way and that. 
Surely the look in his eyes, the tone in 
his voice, the touch of his hands on her 
face, never came from an effort of duty; 
surely there was a quality in them not 
to be mistaken, that meant the greatest 
and the simplest feeling—love. 

A peasant woman would not have hesi- 
tated; but as the keenness of sense, the 
exquisite sight and hearing, that belong 
to a savage are lost somewhere in the 
refining process of the ages between him 
and his twentieth-century descendant, so 
this woman, who was the high-water mark 
of civilization, had dulled in training the 
woman’s sure instinct. The bias of a 
practised mind to refuse mere feeling 
as a reason, and a certain Spartan vein 
of courage that impelled her to choose 
the harder of two roads—these decided 
her. With a wrench at her soul she cast 
away the happier possibility, and was 
adjusting her life sternly, with trem- 
bling, determined hands, to the bitter 
belief of the other. He had pitied her; 
he had loved her only for a moment, only 
because he was good and strong, and was 
sorry. But to the generous, torn soul 
there was a word of comfort in that. 
He was strong and good—it would al- 
ways be sacred to him, this unasked 
love of hers; she might always remem- 
ber him as she wished, as the truest of 
gentlemen; she need never be ashamed 
that she had put him first in her world. 
He had done the one right and brave 
thing, and done it, with the quick resolu- 
tion she had learned to expect of him, 
instantly. It was hard and cruel, but it 
was best, and there was a pleasure, know- 
ing it was his way, in the pain of it. 

From the far-away city, whose steeples 
and towers rose like clouds against the 
sunset, beyond the distant silver river, 
chimed out, softened by the miles be- 
tween, the bells and whistles of six 
o’clock. Up the hill in the low sunlight, 
dark against the brightening sky, toiled 
two work-worn figures; and Crackerjack, 
raising his gentle, high-bred head from 
his long feast, gazed at them mildly. The 
girl nodded brightly. 
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“How do you do, Peter? I didn’t 
know it was you hammering down there 
at the bridge. How do you do, Thomas?” 
Half the farmers in the country were 
her friends. 

The men grinned with pleased faces, 
and asked if anything was wrong,—if they 
could help her on her horse. But she 
shook her head. No; Crackerjack would 
let her mount without trouble; they were 
old friends, she and Crackerjack. And 
the men, with a pat on the horse’s shin- 
ing neck, trudged along. But fifty feet 
away they stopped and turned. 

“You ben’t a-goin’ to ride back over 
that bridge, be ye?” called the elder. 
“Because we've took out one of the 
stringers, that was rotted, and a dog 
couldn’t go over it safe. Land! I ’most 
forgot to tell ye.” 

“No,” said the girl, “I’m not going 
that way. But surely you’ve left it guard- 
ed in some way, haven’t you?” 

The men looked at each other guiltily, 
and were silent for a moment. The elder 
said, sheepishly: 

“We shouldn’t orter leave it even for a 
spell—I know that. But I done forgot 
the red lantern I had all fixed at my 
house, and we was both in a hurry to get 
home to-night, and nobody don’t never 
come by here after six o’clock—never. 
So we let it go till after supper, and I 
cal’lated to send down little Pete with 
the lantern soon’s he’d et his sup, _7. 
Tll send him prompt, miss, I prom- 
ise ye.” 

They were gone; and the girl, with a 
momentary thought that she was glad 
the party had planned to come by the 
other road, went back to the rearrange- 
ment of her life. Love was gone out of 
it, and, for the present, joy. But the 
girl knew that she could not be unhappy 
always, that it was of the essential part 
of herself to fight her way through clouds 
to sunshine as a diver pushes down the 
water to get back to the air that he must 
breathe or die. Life was full of good 
things, and only a coward would give 
up the battle because he might not win 
the best thing. She had still her work— 
the girl painted so well that people who 
knew foretold a future for her; she had 
still the brightness of other lives, close 
to her own, to consider; she had still the 
out-of-doors that she had loved always— 
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“Back! BACK!’ SHE CALLED 


horseback and golf, the wide, free hori- 
zons, the dew-fresh mornings, the long, 
sunny afternoons, the streaming sunsets 
and the purple twilights that such things 
mean. Life was very full. While it 
might be made large and unselfish and 
brave and bright, it would be a pity, it 
would be a shame to her birthright of 
courage, if she should fail to live it with 
her might. The musie might be silent 
in the march, but she could still walk 
with a swing, her feet timed to the mem- 
ory of gay notes. And she would. The 
girl was not a coward, and as she faced, 


there by the roadside, years to come that 
seemed to her all colorless and up-hill, 
with a resolution not merely of en- 
durance, but of heart and action, it was 
a good courage and a strong will that 
brought so glowing a promise from such 
burning ashes. 

“But if I only knew!” she whispered. 
With « long, trembling breath she rose 
and stood leaning against Crackerjack, 
and stared, as if at a new, hard, yet 
beautiful world, across the fields, where 
the long shadows lay in cool, uneven 
masses; back up the brown country road, 
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where the grass grew thick in the middle 
—thick over the prints of his horse’s feet, 
made two months ago; and then down 
the hill to the rippling river and the 
treacherous bridge, lying shadowy in the 
hollow, and up the slope beyond, across 
whose crest the red and yellow sun- 
set lay gorgeously dying into amethyst 
and rose. 

“Tf I only knew!” she said again, 
aloud. 

There was a dark blotch against the 
melted gold of the sky. The girl stood 
upright suddenly and gazed, her eyes 
wide. It moved; another had joined it; 
and another—half a dozen more. With 
quick, steady hands she caught the trail- 
ing bridle and threw it over Cracker- 
jack’s neck, and drew him to a little rise 
of the ground by the roadside. But the 
horse, fresh with his long rest, jumped 
mischievously aside as she put out her 
foot to the stirrup. 

“ Crackerjack, let me mount!” she 
pleaded aloud. “Oh, dear Crackerjack, 
don’t you see they are coming back by 
the bridge, the broken bridge? Be still, 
horse. We have to save them.” 

The dark, dashing figures were well 
down the opposite slope, putting yards 
behind them with dreadful steadiness, be- 
fore the skittish beast, unconscious of the 
desperate peril his skittishness meant, let 
her get near enough to spring to the 
saddle. It was only a minute and a half, 
but it seemed an hour. Then off she 
went recklessly down the rough road, 
and as she raced she called and waved 
her crop. 

“Back! Back!” she ealled. “The 
bridge! The bridge!” 

But the clatter of the many hoofs to- 
gether, the noise and laughter as the 
riders shouted one to another, drowned 
her soft voice. They saw her now, and 
waved their crops at her, flying madly 
toward them, and more than one won- 
dered a bit at her careless riding, but 
they did not catch any of the eager words 
on which death and life were hanging. 
Suddenly, as she rode, it came to her 
with a sick shock that she could not save 
them. They would not listen, would not 
be warned—it was useless. They would 
dash on the broken bridge, all together, 
and be drowned—it was too horrible! 
And then, in a quick, heroic flash, she 


saw the way. If she got there first and 
rode on the bridge, they would see her 
fall, they would have time to stop. The 
bravest cannot face death at a turn of 
the hand without a great heart-throb. 
This girl was of the bravest, and she 
felt her pulses bound and stop for a sec- 
ond of time, then she looked deliberately 
across the valley at the bunch of riders, 
as Crackerjack’s long, sweeping stride 
carried her every second nearer them. 
Annie was the only one she cared an atom 
for, and Annie was back on top of the 
hill—she could see the gray horse and 
the slim figure. Annie was safe in 
any case. It was her life for lives that 
meant nothing to her—and she suddenly 
laughed aloud. 

“Am I a coward? Is there a ques- 
tion?” she asked, in proud self-scorn. 
And then words that she had read flash- 
ed across her brain: “ There is no better 
thing to do with a life than to give it 
away.” And then: “It is easier to die 
than to live. They will think me a 
heroine, when I don’t mind—TI hardly 
mind at all. It’s just another play to 
the gallery.” And then again, for the 
last time, the sob wrung from her heart— 
“Tf I only knew!” 

Across the river the horses clattered 
merrily on, and they were still talking 
and laughing. 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Lyndon. 
“Wait! There’s something wrong; she’s 
ealling to us.” 

But the others did not hear, and he 
dashed along with them, and the race for 
death was begun in earnest. On the 
other side of the bridge the girl rode 
harder, pell-mell, down-hill. She struck 
the astonished Crackerjack with her 
crop, — Crackerjack, who never needed 
more than her voice. 

“T must get there at least thirty feet 
ahead, or they can’t pull up,” she said, 
and the pure excitement of the race 
eaught her. 

On she came, a flashing vision of in- 
tense life, and as Lyndon’s hunter forged 
ahead to meet her, Crackerjack gathered 
himself for the spring on the bridge, 
the girl waved her crop triumphantly, 
and the bright picture—the splendid 
horse with his kindly, eager face, the 
girl with her fair hair blowing, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes shining with victory, 
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THE NEWCOMER PUT A 


and the crop still lifted high in air— 
crashed through the bridge. 

That night at twelve o’clock three men 
sat about a table in a corner of the big 
red room, luxurious with its deep warmth 
of crimson color, its heavy gilded rafters, 
of their club in New York. Two of 
them were commonplace enough; well 
bred, well dressed, low voiced, the outer 
edges of their personalities smoothed 
into the pleasant if monotonous uni- 
formity that results from the steady 
friction of great cities. The third would 
have been conspicuous anywhere for the 








HAND ON HIS SHOULDER 


beauty of his graceful head and strong 
and well-knit body, and for a quality of 
charm that shone from him the moment 
he spoke. He spoke little, as it happened, 
but it was as if fire smouldered behind 
the dark impassiveness of his eyes, and 
he was visibly the centre of the group. 
A high, thin glass stood before him, 
frosted, pale gold, light-shot, bubble- 
flecked. He shook it gently and tinkled 
the bits of ice within, then kept his hand 
about it as if the coolness were grateful. 

To this table, down the length of the 
room, came winding rapidly through the 
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tangle of other tables a fourth man, with 
an excited, earnest face. The man 
watched him as he came, and when he 
met his eye a smile of such childlike 
radiance broke over his face that it seem- 
ed that the boy-angel who had shipped on 
the bark of his life some thirty-odd years 
before must be yet a passenger. It was 
easy to see, as he smiled up at his friend, 
why men and women loved him. The 
newcomer put a hand on his shoulder, but 
spoke to them all. 

“T’ve just heard the most dreadful 
thing,” he said. “Most horrible ac- 
cident. I was dining at the Leavitts’, 
and they had a telegram—cousins, you 
know. And immediately after, Lyndon, 
who was in the riding party, came in, 
pale as a ghost. He had run down on 
the train for the family. Jove! I 
didn’t know there was such heroism to 
be found.” He turned suddenly to the 
man on whose shoulder his hand still 
rested. “ Jack, you must know them all,” 
he said. “ You knew the girl—lI’ve heard 
you speak of her.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 


the man, bluntly, his sombre eyes facing 
his friend with a bewildered, startled 
look. And the others stared, silent. 

A few words told it; they must needs 
be swift, dramatic; it had all been x 
quick that there was little to tell. And 
nothing to do now for the girl, who lay 
quiet, with the hard decisions of life 
lifted from her. It was very simple— 
one minute had settled everything. Per- 
haps had even answered that cry—“ If I 
only knew!” 

The men-listened breathlessly, and when 
the story was finished, spoke with quick 
exclamations or questions, after. their 
characters. But the man with the glass 
did not take his eyes from his friend’s 
face for a long half-minute after the 
story was told. It was as if they had 
been petrified, glazed. Then his hand 
that held the glass tightened about it, he 
lifted the untouched shimmer of crystal 
and gold and drained it to the last drop; 
he rose slowly and pushed his chair aside, 
and unhurriedly, but without a word or a 
look, walked down the long room and 
out through the doorway. 


The Artisan 


BY ALICE BROWN 


If I am making what Thou wouldst of me. 


() GOD, my master God, look down and see 


Fain might I lift my hands up in the air 
From the defiant passion of my prayer; 
Yet here they grope on this cold altar stone, 
Graving the words I think I should make known. 
Mine eyes. are Thine. Yea, let me not forget, 
Lest with unstaunchéd tears I leave them wet, 
Dimming their faithful power, till they not see 
Some small, plain task that might be done for Thee. 
My feet, that ache for paths of flowery bloom, 
Halt steadfast in the straitness of this room. 
Though they may never be on errands sent, 
Here shall they stay, and wait Thy full content. 
And my poor heart, that doth so crave for peace, 
Shall beat until Thou bid its beating cease. 
So, Thou dear master God, look down and see 


Whether I do Thy bidding heedfully. 
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American 


BY BRANDER 


I 

N the elaborate and scholarly intro- 
| duction to Mr. Dodd’s comprehensive 

collection of the “ Epigrammatists ” 
the author insists that the word epi- 
gram, being taken from the Greek, 
must preserve in English exactly the 
significance that it had in the language 
from which we have derived it. In 
Greek, epigram, epigraph, and epitaph 
have substantially the same meaning; 
and all three words were applied to brief 
lyrics elevated in thought and having 
the lapidary concision of an inscription. 
In Latin, Martial debased the epigram; 
and in his hands it is a metrical phrasing 
of an ingenious point or of a keen retort. 
It is Martial whom the epigrammatists 
of the modern Janguages have taken as 
their master; and therefore in English 
the primary meaning of epigram is no 
longer a tiny lyric, lofty in sentiment 
and graceful in phrasing. It now de- 
scribes an ingeniously turned witticism 
adroitly rhymed. 

Tt is not that English literature is 
deficient in brief poems having the spe- 
cial qualities that we find in the Greek 
epigram. Even in the Greek Anthology 
it would be difficult to discover a poem 
more delicately felicitous than the epi- 
taph on the Countess of Pembroke: 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


And it would not be an arduous task to 
collect other instances where the poets 
of our language have rivalled the austere 
perfection of the Greek. But none the 
less has epigram come to indicate to us 
not a votive tablet, but a sparkling re- 
tort. Perhaps the best definition of what 
we moderns understand by an epigram 
is contained in one which is ascribed by 


Epigrams 


MATTHEWS 


some to an unknown Latin writer, and by 
others to the Spanish fabulist Yriarte: 


The qualities all in a bee that we meet, 
In an epigram never should fail; 

The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be felt in its tail. 


This is at once a definition and an 
illustration; and to be set by the side of 
it is an even terser attempt by an anony- 
mous wit: 


What is an epigram? a dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 


One of these is Latin or Spanish, and the 
other is British; and to them may be 
added a third, by an American, Mr. 
George Birdseye: 
The diamond’s virtues well might grace 
The epigram, and both excel 
In brillianey in smallest space, 
And power to cut, as well. 


Although we no longer demand in an 
epigram the ancient ingenuity of senti- 
ment, preferring the modern wit that 
seeks to surprise, we ought not to debase 
the standard and to accept as a true epi- 
gram merely a rhymed pun or a versified 
anecdote. A rhymed pun, it is true, may 
sometimes have a certain unexpected 
felicity which is its own excuse for being. 
Here is a couplet from an anonymous 
American rhymester on the “ Danse 
Macabre” of M. Saint-Saéns: 


This dance of death, which sounds so 
musically, 
Was sure intended for the corpse de ballet. 


And this couplet may be matched by a 
quatrain written by Mrs. Maria Lydia 
Child a half-century earlier, when a 
young friend of hers named Nathaniel 
Deering moved his residence to the town 
of Canaan: 


Whoever weds the young lawyer at C. 
Will surely have prospects most cheering, 

For what must his person and intellect be, 
When even his name is “N. Deering”? 














AMERICAN 


Even the versified anecdote may attain 
the requisite pithiness of the true epi- 
gram; and perhaps as good an example 
as any that might be chosen is John 
30yle O’Reilly’s “ The Lure”: 

“ What bait do you use,” said a saint to the 
devil, 

“When you fish where the souls of men 

abound ?” 
“ Well, for special 
evil, 

“Gold and fame 
“But for general 

* Ah, then,” 
Said the demon, “I angle for man, not men, 
And a thing I hate 
Is to change my bait, 

So I fish with a woman the whole year 

round.” 


tastes,” said the king of 


are the best I’ve found.” 


use?” asked the saint. 


But the naked pun in rhyme and the 
bare anecdote in verse belong to an in- 
ferior order of effort. 


IT 


Tt is a curious fact that Mr. Dodd’s 
collection of epigrams, which he sought 
to make as comprehensive as _ possible, 
and which must contain two or three 
thousand specimens from almost every 
literature, ancient and modern, does not 
include a single example by an American 
author. And it is almost equally curious 
that no American editor has as yet at- 
tempted to gather together an adequate 
representation of the epigrams of Amer- 
ican authorship. This species of poetry 
seems to call for wit rather than humor; 
and the American gift is rather for 
humor than for wit. And yet there is 
no lack of epigrams of American author- 
ship—of varying merit, no doubt, but per- 
mitting a selection not unworthy of com- 
parison with what has been done of late 
years either by our kin across the sea 
in Great Britain or by the satiric poets 
of France. Many of the turning-points 
of American history have found record 
in the couplets and quatrains of the 
American epigrammatists. 

For example, it happened that the 
motto on the colors of the Hessians who 
were defeated at Trenton was WNe- 
scit Pericula, and as their behavior on 
this occasion was not overvaliant, an 
American carelessly rhymed this uncom- 
plimentary quatrain: 
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The man who submits without striking a 
blow, 

May be said in a sense no danger to know: 

I pray, then, what harm, by the humble 
submission 

At Trenton, was done to the standard of 
Hessian? 


Another Revolutionary epigram was 
probably written by David Edwards, not 
long after the event it commemorates— 


Burgoyne’s surrender: 


Burgoyne, alas! unknowing future fates, 
Could force his way through woods, but 
not through Gates. 


No one attempting to collect the most 
striking of American epigrams could af- 
ford to omit the quatrain of the Rev. 
John Pierpont on “ The Ballot ”: 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God. 


It was probably Tweed of New York 
whose brazen career evoked from Lowell 
a biting couplet on “ The Boss ”: 


Skilled to pull wires, he baffles Nature’s 
hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope. 


Ill 


Another epigram of Lowell’s, written 
on his sixty-eighth birthday, falls within 
the later definition of the epigram, while 
it lies at ease also within the earlier 
definition, which insists rather on a 
serenity such as we look for in a Greek 
inscription: 


As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new.—and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change ;— 

*Neath every one a friend. 





With this austere quatrain of Lowell’s 
may be contrasted another by Emerson, 
written originally in an album: 


The man who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare; 

But he who has an enemy 
Will meet him everywhere. 


In one of his letters Lowell describes 
a dull dinner in London with a dozen 
and a half speakers droning away till 
long after midnight, the only brilliant 
exception being Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
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who was called upon very late to respond 
to Applied Science, and who said that 
“at this time of night the only illustra- 
tion of the toast I can think of would be 
the application of the domestic safety- 
match to the bedroom candle.” Where- 
upon Lowell promptly handed him this 
impromptu, scribbled on a card: 
Oh, brief Sir Frederick, might the others 
catch 
Your happy science,—and supply your 
match! 


This couplet of Lowell’s improvised at 
a dinner may be followed by a quatrain 
of Longfellow’s improvised in an inn 
album. At the Sign of the Raven in 
Zurich, Longfellow was overcharged for 
unsatisfactory accommodation; and he 
contributed to the landlord’s book these 
four lines of warning to other travellers: 


Beware of the Raven of Zurich, 
‘Tis a bird of omen ill, 

With an ugly, unclean nest 
And a very, very long bill. 


IV 
Woman has always been a shining 
mark for the hurtling shafts of the epi- 
grammatists of all countries. It was 
Fitz-Greene Halleck who adapted from 
Goethe a sarcastic quatrain, which he 
called “ Honor to Woman”: 


All honor to Woman, the Sweetheart, the 
Wife, 
The delight of our homesteads by night 
and by day, 
The darling who never does harm in her 
life,— 
Except when determined to have her own 
way. 


Several of the epigrams of John G. 
Saxe are directed against feminine fail- 
ings. Just now when so many women 
affect to be mannish there is perhaps a 
certain pertinence in the pair of couplets 
he called “ A Dilemma”: 


’ 


“Whenever I marry,” says masculine Ann, 

“T must really insist upon wedding a man!” 

But what if the man (for men are but 
human) 

Should be equally nice about wedding a 
woman? 


One of the most striking epigrams 
about women was written by a woman— 
the late Anna Reeve Aldrich,—who gave 
her lines the enigmatic title “ Suppose ”: 


How sad if, by some strange new law, 
All kisses scarred; 

For she who is most beautiful 
Would be most marred. 

And we might be surprised to see 
Some lovely wife 

Smooth-visaged, while a seeming prude 
Was marked for life. 


Another woman, Miss Mary Ainge De 
Vere, has put a certain feminine subtlety 
into her “ Friend and Lover ”: 


When Psyche’s friend becomes her lover, 
How sweetly these conditions blend! 
But, oh, what anguish to discover 
Her lover has become—her friend! 


But it was a man, Mr. Gordon Camp- 
bell, who phrased an opinion more mas- 
culine in the quatrain which he termed 
“My Idol”: 


My idol fell down and was utterly broken, 
The fragments of stone lay all scattered 
apart; 
And I picked up the hardest to keep as a 
token— 
Her heart. 


And it was another man, Mr. George 
Birdseye, who ventured upon the attempt 
to elucidate the wiles of “ A Coquette ”: 


Her pleasure is in lovers coy: 

When hers, she gives them not a thought; 
But, like the angler, takes more joy 

In fishing than in fishes caught. 


The same title served Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich for a most pungent and 
imaginative accusation against a type 
of woman not unfeminine: 


Or light or dark, or short or tall, 
She sets a springe to snare them all; 
All’s one to her;—above her fan 
She’d make sweet eyes at Caliban. 


And to Mr. Walter Learned we are 
indebted for one of the pleasantest of 
the many glancing shafts which have en- 
livened the merry war between the sexes. 
He has chosen to call it “ Humility ”: 


You say, when I kissed you, you are sure 
I must quite 

Have forgotten myself. So I did; you are 
right. 

No, I’m not such an egotist, dear, it is true, 

As to think of myself when I’m looking at 
you. 


AMERICAN 
V 
The relation between literature and 


life is so close that there is no need to 
discuss which of these it was Mr. Aldrich 
had in mind when he penned his quatrain 
on “ Masks ”: 


Black Tragedy lets slip her grim disguise 

And shows you laughing lips and roguish 
eyes ; 

But when, unmasked, gay Comedy appéars, 

How wan her cheeks are, and what heavy 
tears! 


But it is easy to guess that it was the 
rude but powerful poems of Walt Whit- 
man that Mr. Aldrich was criticising 
when he wrote his lines “On Reading”: 


Great thoughts in crude, unshapely verse 
set forth 


Lose half their preciousness and ever 
must. 

Unless the diamond with its own rich 
dust 


Be cut and polished, it seems littie worth. 


When water was first brought into Bos- 
ton there was much discussion as to the 
healthfulness of the conduits through 
which it was conveyed; and this evoked 
from Longfellow these brisk rhymes: 


Cochituate water, it is said, 

Though introduced in pipes of lead, 
Will not prove deleterious; 

But if the stream of Helicon 

Through leaden pipes is made to run, 
The effect is very serious. 


During one of the more heated periods 
of the absurd and unending discussion 
of the foolish suggestion that the plays 
of Shakespeare were in reality written 
by Bacon, the late T. W. Parsons, best 
known as a devout student of Dante, 
ventured into the arena with these con- 
vineing lines: 


Shakespeare! whoever thou mayst prove to 
be, 

God save the Bacon that men find in thee! 

If that philosopher, though bright and wise, 

Those lofty labors did in truth devise, 

Then it must follow, as the night the day, 

That Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and each great 
play 

That certifies nobility of mind, 

Was written by the “ meanest of mankind.” 
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And to this must be adjoined the sug- 
gestive quatrain of Mr. Aldrich, which 
he has wittily entitled “ Points of View”: 


Bonnet in hand, obsequious and discreet, 

The butcher that served Shakespeare with 
his meat 

Doubtless esteemed him little as a man 

Who knew not how the market prices ran. 


Another admirable quatrain of Mr. 
Aldrich’s expresses his wholesome dis- 
satisfaction with the bards of despair; 
this is the epigram which he terms 
“Pessimistic Poets ”: 


I little read those poets who have made 
A noble art a pessimistic trade, 

And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was ever a 
facile and felicitous writer of occasional 
verse; and he was a master of vers de 
société with its subtly blended sentiment 
and humor; but he was rarely willing to 
limit himself within the narrow boundary 
of the epigram. Here is an amusing ex- 
ample of fanciful imagination which he 
chose to call “ Cacoethes Scribendi ”: 

If all the trees in all the woods were men; 

And each and every blade of grass a pen; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap; every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living 
tribes 

Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race should write, and write 
and write, 

Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the scribblers clustered round 
its brink 

Call for more pens, more paper, and more 
ink. 


There are many epigrammatic stanzas 
seattered through Holmes’s occasional 
verses; but this is perhaps the only speci- 
men of his effort in the briefer form 
with the severe unity of theme which the 
true epigram insists upon. Of the Amer- 
ican poets, the two who are easily mas- 
ters of this form are Lowell and Mr. 
Aldrich, the former having a bold vigor 
of his own, and the latter revealing 
rather an ingenious delicacy. 

















The Watchman of the Brunswick Mill 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


I 

HE twenty men in the quartz- 

mill camp felt twenty different 

ways concerning the only woman 
there, but every way was one of yearn- 
ing. They knew she was lonely by 
the token of her youth and innocence. 
And yet they loved her sturdy young 
husband for his tenderness. 

The camp was in the canyon, which 
the mill filled to overflowing with the 
mighty cataract roar of its forty stamps, 
constantly falling. About the mill there 
were a number of cabins, scattered on 
the hills like so many dice tossed out 
in a careless throw. 

To the one of these where April Mayo 
stood in the door, gazing across the gray 
sage-brush hills, a number of the rough, 
awkward men were leisurely strolling. 
Their hats came down like a flight of 
cumbersome birds. They stood near the 
door in poses variously expressive of 
nervous embarrassment. 

“Good mornin’, Mrs. Mayo,” said the 
spokesman of the group. “ The boys and 
me has come to say we’re goin’ on strike 
if we don’t get a show pretty soon to 
show the way we feel to have a young 
woman like you in Brunswick camp.” 

“A strike?” said Mrs. Mayo, coloring 
prettily. “Why, Mr. Winnie, I am glad 
you all feel so kindly, but I—I—” 

“Now don’t say there ain’t anything 
left we can do,” said Winnie, interposing, 
“for Greeny and High Jack, and Smoky 
and Fatty and me, we’re gettin’ des- 
perate, ain’t we, boys?” He grinned and 
the others assented. “ Now, what we want 
to know is, ain’t there something we can 
fetch to you here to help you pass the 
time—something you’d like ?” 

She looked from her tall young hus- 
band to the men with a smile that made 
their yearning stir anew. 

“You see,” Winnie resumed, “ it ain’t 
as if you had Donald all the time. He’s 
a bully boy with a crockery eye, but he’s 


got to work his shift the same as the 
rest of us, greasing that blooming old 
engine of his in the mill.” 

“T should like to suggest something 
if I could,” said Mrs. Mayo, in her girl- 
ish way. “TI shall have to think.” 

“T don’t suppose you'd like us to catch 
you an Injun squaw?” ventured the 
spokesman. “Of course a squaw’s a 
woman critter, but—” and he paused 
for lack of encouragement. 

“ Maybe we could rustle up a plant or 
a flower?” said High Jack, who was a 
very short person. 

“Haw! Maybe we could eatch a 
birdie,” said Fatty, who thereupon at- 
tempted to retire his six feet of slender 
anatomy behind a neighbor. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Mayo, impulsively, 
“Td like to have a eat, or a kitten 
—if it wouldn’t be too much trouble to 
get one.” 

“A cat?” said all the men in cho- 
rus. They looked each other in the 
eye blankly. 

“A cat?” repeated Winnie. “ You 
mean just a plain, unvarnished cat, of 
course? JI wish I had one for you in 
my pocket.” 

High Jack said, “There uster be a 
yeller feller up to Tarnahan’s bridge, 
which we could have stole.” 

“Say!” ejaculated Greeny, who had 
been dumb till now. “I seen one, two 
weeks ago, under the mill.” 

“ That’s so,” said the chorus. 

“Then I reckon he’s yours, Mrs. Mayo, 
right from this minit,” said Winnie. 
“We'll bring you that cat, if we have 
to feed him Fatty for bait.” 

“Haw!” said Fatty, and again he 
retreated. 

“ Now,” said the spokesman, address- 
ing the group, “we’ve got two clear 
hours before we take the shift, so come 
ahead for the cat.” 

“Wait,” said young Mayo, from the 
cabin. “T’ll come and help.” 
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“No, you don’t,” said Winnie. 
“ You’ve got plenty of chances to do what 
you can for the only woman in the camp, 
and this game don’t count you in.” 

“ All right, boys,” said Mayo. 
ahead.” 

“How kind they are,” said his wife, 
as the men hastened eagerly to the mill. 
“They really try very hard to make 
it bright.” 

“ But you are a little lonely, precious ?” 
he said, as he pressed her hand against 
his heart. “ Of course you couldn’t help 
it—just a little at first.” 

“ Well,” she half assented, “ but never 
when you are here,” and she patted his 
hands. “And I love the dear old mill. 
When we came I couldn’t sleep a wink, 
the noise was so dreadful, all night and 
day, but now I like the sound of the 


“Go 


stamps. I can hum and hum all the 
songs I ever knew to the sound.” 
“T am glad you like it,” he said. 


“ There isn’t so very much here to like.— 
Oh, look !—look at Fatty!” 

April glanced across to the big dusty 
building, where Fatty was down on his 
hands and knees, alternately applying his 
eye to a chink and then digging a tunnel 
beneath the building by scratching like 
a dog. 

On the opposite side were the others, 
calling out smothered instructions, while 
their heads were beneath the flooring of 
the structure. 

“ Where’s my lunch-pail?” said Winnie 
presently. “ Kitty, kitty,—nice kitty,” 
and he cast bread, meat, pickles, and 
beans into the darkness. 

“Haw!” yelled Fatty; “you’ve got to 
whistle to make him come.” 

“Hold on,” said Smoky, approaching 
with a number of sacks; “you fellers 
ain’t on to cats worth a cent. Here, take 
a sack and hold it acrost these holes, and 
then Fatty can scare him out, and one 
of us will nab him sudden.” 

“Good scheme,” said Winnie. “ High 
Jack, you go around and help make a 
noise to scare him out.” 

All being in readiness, Fatty and Jack 
yelled like Comanches and made a 
hideous din, pounding on the boards 
with rocks. 

The cat remained indifferent to this 
demonstration. 


“Tl tell you,” said Winnie. “ We'll 
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stop up all the holes but one, and you all 
go and help to make a noise.” 

Accordingly a more terrific din than 
before assailed the circumjacence and 
the ears of the cat, but to no avail. 

Winnie joined the group for a con- 
sultation. “ Boys,” he said, “we're get- 
tin’ fooled. I reckon we could shoot the 
critter and poke him out, but maybe she 
wants him alive. I don’t see anything 
left but for the thinnest man in the gang 
to crawl in under the mill.” He paused, 
but no one volunteered. “Of course,” 
he added, “the feller that goes and 
fetches him out gits all the glory.” 

“T am on to you duffers,” said Fatty, 
“but I tell you right here I never was 
no quitter.” 

“That’s what I like about Fatty,” said 
Winnie. “Give us the shovel.” 

At length Fatty, with many a grunt 
and many a thump of his head on the 
nether side of the building’s floor, wrig- 
gled through the rapidly excavated tun- 
nel. They filled it full again then to 
prevent the cat’s eseape by that exit. 

A poignant period followed. 

“What are you doin’ now?’ bawled 
Winnie, through the hole where once 
more he was holding the sack. 

“Gittin’ him—ptew—cornered,” came 
the smothered response. 

Presently there arose a duet of yowls, 
curses, thumps, and rippings. 

“ Gittin’ him, Fatty?” cried Winnie. 

“Gittin’— hell!” roared the man. 
“ Waouw!” 

They heard a string of horrible noises, 
then like a shot something hurtled 
through the mouth of the sack and hit 
the end of it violently. 

“Hoi!” shouted Winnie, in triumph. 
“T’ve got him—bless me Bob!” 

The others came running, demanding 
a look. 

“Blacker than a nigger’s head at 
twelve o’clock on a cloudy night,” assert- 
ed High Jack. “ He’s a beaut.” 

“ Beaut?— well, I guess yes,” said 
Winnie. “And we take him right to 
Mrs. Mayo immejit.” 

They filed into the cabin solemnly and 
shut the door. 

“Mrs. Mayo,” said the spokesman, im- 
pressively, “you open your eyes wide, 
for you’re goin’ to see a sight.” He in- 


verted the sack and gave it a shake. 
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The cat dropped out abruptly. Its tail 
was the size of a duster; its eyes resem- 
bled two ten-dollar gold pieces. 

In less than a catch of breath it 
bounded across the table, under a chair, 
against a stool, and up the opposite wall 
to the ceiling. 

Like an ebon demon it descended, clear- 
ed the floor, and climbed to the farther 
wall of the room at a leap. 

“Kitty, kitty,—here, pretty kitty,” 
said Winnie. But kitty saw the window. 
Enthusiastically she shot across the space 
intervening. 

There was a crash, the visible tail of 
a black comet, a clatter of glass, and the 
cat was gone. 

“Ketch him—ketch him!—kitty, kit- 
ty!” eried Winnie, and darting forth 
with the others, he ran for the mill with 
all his might. 

An object, dusty, ragged, and scored 
with seratches, was painfully worm- 
ing from a hand-seooped hole beneath 
the mill. 

“You durn galoots!” it snorted, “to 
leave me in such a hole as that, and me 
the only fool in the gang which is game!” 

“Go back, Fatty,—go back!” cried 
Winnie. “ The kitty’s got away!” 

“ Go back?” sniffed Fatty. “I wouldn’t 
go back to fetch the devil hisself, nor 
for sixty cats and a hundred kittens, 
with a tiger throwed in to boot,” and he 
turned away in scorn. 

The whistle blew for the change of the 
shift. Reluctantly the men filed into 
the mill to reassume their daily portion 
of the toil of taking its precious hoard 
from the gold and silver ore. 


IT 


It was three o’clock in the morning. 

April Mayo, suddenly sitting up, 
awoke her husband. 

“What is it?” she whispered, in a 
voice of awe. “ What has happened ?” 

Donald listened. “ Why,” he said, 
“the mill has stopped.” 

“ Stopped!” she echoed. “ Oh, it didn’t 
seem as if it really would—in spite of 
all they said.” 

“T did think the rock would last till 
morning,” he answered. “But now I 
doubt if it will ever start again.” 

“ Donald!” she said. 

“No. The Sunnyside mine is the last 


on the lode to close. There is no more 
quartz. . . . How still it is!” 

“Yes,” she whispered, clinging to his 
arm, “it is dreadfully still.” She waited, 
as if in the hope that the great roar 
would recommence. “ What will become 
of the men?” she finally asked. 

“They are going to Taylor’s Bend, on 
quarter-pay, if they can’t do any better, 
till spring.” 

“And why do they keep you, Don,” 
she asked, “ with regular pay ?” 

“For your dear sake,” he said. “ They 
wouldn’t leave the mill without a watch- 
man, and all the boys said the job be- 
longed to me.” 

“They are always so kind,” she said. 
After a time she added, “It will soon 
be winter.” 

“You must go back to sleep, little 
wife,” he told her at length. 

But they slept no more that night. 
Something was gone from their lives. 

In the morning the men trundled all 
the supplies of food to the Mayo cabin 
and locked all the other little houses, 
preparatory to the march. 

Presently Fatty came _ ostentatiously 
parading to the door, bearing a small 
burden carefully screened by means of a 
sack. The others gathered about imme- 
diately, demanding to know what he had. 

“This is a regular surprise party, got 
up by me,” said Fatty, and throwing 
aside the sack, he revealed a box, with 
slats across the front, and behind them a 
tiny round ball of grayish down, with 
two startled eyes, and two enormously 
long ears laid doubtfully back. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Mayo, in girlish 
delight, “a baby rabbit! Oh, what a 
sweet, timid little thing!” 

“Well, the old galoot Fatty!” grum- 
bled Smoky; “if he ain’t gone and 
rustled up a baby jack.” 

“Jack-rabbit, sure as kids has 
measles,” said Winnie. “ Fatty, I’m glad 
you got him, for you worked so hard 
to git the kitty.” 

“Look at him blush,” said Greeny. 
“He does it up brown.” 

The bashful Fatty was indeed so 
mightily pleased that he could hardly en- 
dure the eestasy of living. “ Haw!” said 
he, and he got around behind them all 
in turn to hide. 

“The darling little thing,” said April 
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again. “Isn’t he frightened? Thank 
you all—so much.” 

“T reckon he’s seared of us rough 
cusses,” said Winnie. “ We’ll trot along 
and let you get him quiet. So ’by, if I 
don’t happen to see you again before we 
start. ’By, till spring. Don’t forget the 
boys is your friends forever. Don, old 
man, so ’long.” 

“Oh,” said April, “is it really good- 
by so soon 2?” 

The men nodded. 

“We've got to git a move,” 
Jack. 

“Why—TIm sorry,” she told them. 
“ But you will come back in the spring ?” 

“Of course we will,” said Winnie. 
“ Won’t we, boys?” 

“You bet!” said the boys. 

In her wistful way she held out her 
hand to each of the men, who clasped it 
clumsily and as if in fear of breaking 
her slender fingers. Then they wrung 
Donald’s hand the harder to keep their 
faces from twitching. 

“By,” they called, as 
away down the slope. 

“ Good-by,” said the two young people 
left behind, and April watched them till 
all were gone from view, her hand softly 
stroking the little round ball of a rabbit. 


III 
It was a strange, long week that passed 
in the canyon. There was rarely a sound 
to break the stillness. At times it seemed 
as if the bells of the ore-team jangled 
from afar, but the howl of a lone coyote 


said High 


they started 


was the only sound that was real. In the 
night a ghostly rumble might have 


started from the mill, but it always ap- 
peared to be frightened back if an ear 
were bent to listen. 

The two young “ watchmen ” wandered 
hand in hand through the dusty, silent 
building, but April came to dread the 
uninhabited shadows. She was pale and 
tired. By the hour she petted and nursed 
the tiny rabbit, but beneath its fur its 
light little body wasted to delicate bones. 

“T don’t believe he is strong,” she said 
to Donald once in the morning, and she 
sighed. “I know exactly how he feels.” 

In the evening she sat by the table, 
holding a matted little heap in her lap. 
She raised her head at last. 

“ He—is gone,” she told her husband, 
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looking at him sorrowfully from her 
great, appealing eyes. “I guess he 


missed his mother. I know he must have 
missed her—dreadfully.” 

“Ah, well,” he answered, brightly, 
“it is very hard to raise the little wild 
things of the brush. But this little tike 
had such a sweet lot of love and caresses.” 

She smiled at him affectionately. 
“Thank you, dear,” she said; and then 
she added, “ You won’t mind, Donald, if 
I lie on the bed a little 2” 

“Mind?” said he. “ You dear little 
gal, I'll earry you over, bunny and all.” 

For days the wind came wailing down 
from the ice-tipped summits. April look- 
ed with yearning eyes on that gray, 
deserted world. She sat in her chair rest- 
ing for hours at a time. 

One night a thought of nature found 
expression on the hills. When the morn- 
ing broke, the light was reflected from 
the miles and miles of snow that lay like 
silver in repoussé over all the mountain 
world. Donald swept his path to the mill, 
vet in the afternoon the clouds came 
darkly over the sky and again the flakes 
descended. Throughout the night the si- 
lence seemed drifting deeper and deeper 
with the snow. The morning was only a 
wraith of a day. 

“T think I would like to stay here a 
while,” said April from the bed. “TI feel 
so tired. Is it snowing still?” 

“Yes,” said Donald, cheerily; 
going in for a good, big, old-fashioned 
storm. It’s lucky we’ve got that pile of 
wood and tons of grub. You rest and 
sleep and have a real nice time, and Ill 
rustle up a breakfast in a hurry. Won’t 
we be snug? Chipmunks, aren’t we, dear, 
in a warm little nest?” 

“Yes,” she said, “waiting for 
spring and the sweet warm days.” 

He spread her breakfast on a box that 
he had placed on the bed. 

“Can’t you eat a little more?’ he 
coaxed, after a time. “ Just a tiny bit.” 

“T can’t,” she answered. “ Don’t make 
me, will you, dear?” 

“Of course I won’t, precious. There, 
there, don’t ery, little gal_—my brave 
little girl. She don’t feel very well this 
morning.” 

He knelt beside her, slowly stroking 
her silken hair, till she sighed in a trou- 
bled catch of sleep. 
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Later he was out working like a de- 
mon in the path, that was constantly 
filling anew. He glanced around at the 
snowed-in world. 

“We couldn’t get out to save our 
souls,” he muttered. He leaned on the 
shovel heavily. “Oh, April dearest,” he 
said, “ just till spring.” 

For the next ten days, in fitful flights, 
the snow whirled down in the canyon. 
The cabins were rounded humps in the 
white desert. Only the mill loomed large, 
and even it seemed drawn beneath the 
still and frozen mantle. 

One evening the cat came shyly creep- 
ing to the cabin, where her presence was 
hardly noted. 

A flush was apparent on April’s cheeks. 
She tossed about in a weary manner in 
the blankets, smiling wanly in the face 
that bent so lovingly near. 

“T am warmer, dear,” she told him, 
with a ray of hope about her eyes. “In 
a day or two I shall help you so much. 
Tf only I could sleep as I did at first... . 
Is my little rabbit there ?”’ 

“Right here,” said he, producing the 
erude result of his patient attempt at 
taxidermy. “ He never runs away.” 

She shook her head slowly. “No, he 
is too tired to run any more,” she said. 
She held it close against her cheek on 
the pillow. “It seems as if he would 
make me sleep, but I never can.” 

“Oh, you will, right away, dear heart,” 
he told her, cheerily, smoothing her tan- 
gled hair. “Just cuddle and 
maybe you can, while I sit here beside 
you and hum.” 

She smiled as she raised her soft red 
lips to be kissed, and closed her eyes in 
hopeful obedience. 

It was far in the night when Donald 
started from his fitful slumber where he 
still sat beside her bed. 

“What is it, dear?” he 
gently. “ What is wrong?” 

She was sitting erect, moaring almost 
inaudibly, and weaving to and fro as she 
held her hands against her ears. 

“ Oh, the stillness sounds so loud,” she 
said. “It rings and rings.” 

“ What can I do for my chipmunk?” 
he crooned. “Shall I bang around 
and make a noise? Shall I hammer 
and shout? Tell me, dearest, what 
shall I do?” 
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asked her, 
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“ T—don’t know,” she said. “Do you 
think the mill—will go in the morning?” 

“Yes!” he cried. “It will! I know it 
will. Dll make it go! Would you like 
it, dear, if I made it go to-night?” 

She patted his hand and nodded her 
head. “ Poor, dear Donald,” she said. 

“ Oh, I think it’s fun to do such a little 
thing for my sweetheart,” he declared. 
“Do you mind being here alone a lit- 
tle while, dearest, while I go and start 
the steam ?”’ 

“Oh no; hurry, dear,” she said. “ Make 
it go. It seems as if I can’t stand it to 
have it still any more.” 

With his lantern in his hand he 
climbed through the window of the boiler- 
room from the level of the snow. The 
wood was still piled against the wall. 

The water-gauge showed nothing in 
the boiler. He turned in the stream and 
hurried into the furnace a mass of shav- 
ings and splinters of wood. 

All the valves, pipes, and connections 
were swiftly inspected. The water ap- 
peared in the glass; the fire began to 
roar in the box. The glow painted all 
the room with its cheerful light. The 
comforting sound of the water beginning 
to heat at length arose like the magnified 
singing of a kettle. 

He raced to the engine to dash the 
bearings and fill the cups with oil. Back 
he hurried to feed more fuel to the fur- 
nace. Like an eager boy, his gaze search- 
ed the face of the steam-gauge before it 
could possibly register a thing. 

Again to the engine and again to 
the boiler he ran with his lantern. 
The steam-gauge seemed paralyzed. He 
cuffed it smartly with his heavy palm. 
Its hand gave a spasmodic leap, but it 
settled again on the pin at nothing. 

Mcre and more of the wood he heaved 
to the pit of exultant heat. For a space 
he forgot to look at the gauge. When 
he did his heart bounded. The hand had 
crawled to ten and was creeping upward. 

Now he was hither and thither, -in 
feverish excitement, rubbing, oiling, 
crooning to the engine, patting the boiler, 
feeding in the wood. He hurried away, 
to the echoing shadows of the battery, 
to throw off the lever that “tied up” 
the stamps. 

By this time the steam was at sixty 
pounds pressure, and jets were hissing 
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from a dozen heated joints. The man 
was panting as he darted once more to 
the engine. 

“ Now, my old partner,” he cried to 
the mechanism—“ now for the love of 
all the days we have spent together— 
save my little wife!” 

He grasped the wheel of the throttle- 
valve and turned it slowly, a half-revo- 
lution. 

A purring came from the cylinder, a 


tremor from the giant machine. [is 
heart was leaping. He gave another 


turn to the wheel. 

Slowly, with the snap of ancient oil 
and with far-away creaks and groans 
of starting belts ‘and wheels—with al- 
most a sigh, as of something awakening, 
—the whole mill lived again and stirred. 

A boom suddenly went roaring through 
the stillness. It was a monstrous sound, 
after all those days of silence. It ech- 
oed and clattered through the startled 
building. 

A stamp had dropped! 

“Boom! Boom! Boom!” 
fast-succeeding sounds. 

Faster, faster sped the piston in the 
engine. Swifter flew the spokes of the 
great fly-wheel next the wall. Crackling 
and snapping, the great belt went sway- 
ing out and crawling back. 

With eyes ablaze the man at the wheel 
gave more and more of the steam of life 
to the pulsing steel. 

The roar of the mill—triumphant, tre- 
mendous, majestic—was itself again, re- 
verberating far across the silent miles of 
snow and mountains! 

Donald rushed to the boiler, and cram- 
ming it full of the fuel, vaulted through 
the window and ran to his cabin. 

Like the coming in of a shadow for 
silence, he opened the door and approach- 
ed the bed. The light of his lantern re- 
vealed the sweet white face of his wife, 
flushed in two little spots on the cheeks, 
but composed in a girlish smile of peace 
and sleep. 

The great lullaby had calmed her to 
slumber again at last. 

For an hour Donald sat beside her, 
watching her face and listening to her 
breathing. For an hour the thunderous 
chorus of the mill was undiminished. 


came the 
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April’s eyes then opened. She smiled 
and stretched her hand to his. 

“Thank you—dear!” she whispered. 
“T feel so—sleepy now,” and she nestled 
on her pillow with a sigh. Presently her 
lips were wreathed again in a_ smile. 
“Sing me— baby bunting,’ ” she coaxed. 

Donald was dumb for a moment, fail- 
ing to comprehend. He was clinging in 
despair to the soft, hot hand. Then he 
knew. So he sang the childish lines as 
once he remembered to have heard them 
sung to himself: 


“ Bye low, baby bunting, 
Papa’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit-skin, 
To wrap the baby in.” 


“The mill sings— baby bunting,’ ” she 
told him at the end. 

The stamps were falling with a cadence 
that was slower, less exultant. 

“T must go and make it run faster!” 
he said, in eager excitement. “ It mustn’t 
stop! Oh, precious, it mustn’t stop!” 

“Don’t — go,” she said, as her hand 
gave a fluttering pressure to his. “ Don’t 
go—again. I’ve almost—caught the— 
dear little rabbit. . . . Let the mill sing 
—slow.” 

With a groan of despair he knelt be- 
side the bed. “ April—my own little 
chipmunk,” he coaxed. “ Don’t go far— 
don’t go away. I'll make it sing! I'll 
keep it going night and day!” 

He cried to her out of his heart, but 
she could only smile in her wan, affec- 
tionate way. He knew she was sinking 
with the slowing of the mill. 

Slower, slower throbbed the great 
mechanism. From April’s hand he felt 
the feeble pulse departing. 

“Give me—sweet—kiss,” she said to 
him, faintly. Then she made a sound of 
sweet, far-away laughing. 
she murmured. “Good night — old— 
mill. . . . Good night—dear—heart.” 

With a last great burst, hesitating, 
struggling, the stamps added -yet one 
mighty note to the thunderous chorus— 
and all was terribly still. . . 

The cat came stealing to the kneel- 
ing man. She rubbed her soft, dark 
side against his foot and purred and 


“ So—sleepy,” 


mewed in odd companionship. 
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The New Problems of the Universe 


BY SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


HE achievements of the nineteenth 

century are still a theme of con- 

gratulation on the part of all who 
compare the present state of the world 
with that of one hundred years ago. And 
yet, if we should fancy the most saga- 
cious prophet, endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, to have set forth in_the year 
1803 the problems that the century might 
solve and the things which it might do, 
we should be surprised to see how few of 
his predictions had come to pass. He 
might have fancied aerial navigation and 
a number of other triumphs of the same 
class, but he would hardly have had either 
steam navigation or the telegraph in his 
picture. The older readers of this maga- 
zine may remember an article which ap- 
peared in 1856, depicting some features 
of life in a.p. 3000. We have since made 
great advances, but they bear little re- 
semblance to what the writer depicted. 
He did not dream of the telephone, but 
did describe much that has not yet come 
to pass and probably never will. 

The fact is that, much as the nine- 
teenth century has done, its last work 
was to amuse itself by setting forth 
more problems for this century to solve 
than it has ever itself succeeded in mas- 
tering. We should not be far wrong in 
saying that to-day there are more riddles 
in the universe than there were before 
men knew that it contained ‘anything 
more than the objects they could see. 

So far as mere material progress is 
concerned, it may be doubtful whether 
anything so epoch-making as the steam- 
engine or the telegraph is held in store 
for us by the future. But in the field of 
purely scientific discovery we are finding 
a crowd of things of which our philosophy 
did not dream even ten years ago. 

The greatest riddles which the nine- 
teenth century has bequeathed to us re- 
late to subjects so widely separated as 
the structure of the universe and the 
structure of atoms of matter. We see 


more and more of these structures, and 
we see more and more of unity every- 
where, and yet new facts difficult of ex- 
planation are being added more rapidly 
than old facts are being explained. 

We all know that the nineteenth cen- 
tury was marked by a separation of the 
sciences into a vast number of specialties, 
to the subdivisions of which one could 
see no end. But the great work of the 
twentieth century will be to combine 
many of these specialties. The physi- 
‘al philosopher of the present time is 
directing his thought to the demonstra- 
tion of the unity of creation. Astro- 
nomical and physical researches are now 
being united in a way which is bringing 
the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small into one field of knowledge. Ten 
years ago the atoms of matter, of which 
it takes millions of millions to make a 
drop of water, were the minutest objects 
with which science could imagine itself 
to be concerned. Now, a body of experi- 
mentalists, prominent among whom stand 
Professors J. J. Thompson. Becquerel, 
and Roentgen, have demonstrated the ex- 
istence of objects so minute that they 
find their way among and between the 
atoms of matter as rain-drops do among 
the buildings of a city. More wonderful 
yet, it seems likely, although it has not 
been demonstrated, that these little 
things, called “corpuscles,” play an im- 
portant part in what is going on among 
the stars. Whether this be true or not, 
it is certain that there do exist in the 
universe emanations of some sort, pro- 
ducing visible effects, the investigation of 
which the nineteenth century has had to 
bequeath to the twentieth. 

For the purpose of the: navigator, 
the direction of the magnetic needle 
is invariable in any one place, for 
months and even years; but when exact 
scientific observations on it are made, it 
is found subject to numerous slight 
changes. The most regular of these con- 
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sists in a daily change of its direction. 
It moves one way from morning until 
noon, and then, late in the afternoon and 
during the night, turns back again te 
its original pointing. The laws of this 
change have been carefully studied from 
observations which show that it is small 
at the equator and larger as we go north 
into middle latitudes; but no explanation 
of it resting on an indisputable basis has 
ever been offered. 

Besides these regular changes, there 
are others of a very irregular character. 
Every now and then the changes in the 
direction of the magnet are wider and 
more rapid than those which occur regu- 
larly every day. The needle may move 
back and forth in a way so fitful as to 
show the action of some unusual exciting 
cause. Such movements of the needle 
are commonly seen when there is a brill- 
iant aurora. This connection shows that 
a magnetic storm and an aurora must 
be due to the same or some connected 
causes. Our readers who are acquaint- 
ed with astronomical matters know that 
the number of spots on the sun goes 
through a regular cycle of change, hav- 
ing a period of eleven years and one or 
two months. 

Now, the curious fact is, when the 
number and violence of magnetic storms 
are recorded and compared, it is found 
that they correspond to the spots on the 
sun, and go through the same period of 
eleven years. The conclusion seems al- 
most inevitable: magnetic storms are 
due to some emanation sent out by the 
sun, which arises from the same cause 
that produces the spots. This emana- 
tion does not go on incessantly, but only 
in an occasional way, as storms follow 
each other on the earth. What is it? 
Every attempt to detect it has been in 
vain. Professor Hale, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, has had in operation from 
time to time, for several years, his in- 
genious spectroheliograph, which photo- 
graphs the sun by a single ray of the 
spectrum. This instrument shows that 
violent actions are going on in the sun, 
which ordinary observation would never 
lead us to suspect. But it has failed to 


show with certainty any peculiar emana- 
tion at the time of a magnetic storm or 
anything connected with such a storm. 

A mystery which seems yet more im- 
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penetrable is associated with the 
ealled new stars which blaze forth from 
time to time. These offer to our sight 
the most astounding phenomena ever 
presented to the physical philosopher. 
One hundred years ago such objects 
offered no mystery. There was no rea- 
son to suppose that the Creator of the 
universe had ceased His functions; and, 
continuing them, it was perfectly natural 
that He should be making continual addi- 
tions to the universe of stars. But the 
idea that these objects are really new 
creations, made out of nothing, is con- 
trary to all our modern ideas and not in 
accord with the observed facts. Granting 
the possibility of a really new star,—if 
such an object were created, it would be 
destined to take its place among the 
other stars as a permanent member of 
the universe. Instead of this, such ob- 
jects invariably fade away, after a few 
months, and are changed into something 
very like an ordinary nebula. 

A question of transcendent interest is 
that of the cause of these outbursts. It 
cannot be said that science has, up to the 
present time, been able to offer any sug- 
gestion not open to question. The most 
definite one is the collision theory, ac- 
cording to which the outburst is due to 
the clashing together of two stars, one or 
both of which might previously have 
been dark, like a planet. The stars 
which may be actually photographed 
probably exceed one hundred millions in 
number, and those which give too little 
light to affect the photographic plate may 
be vastly more numerous than those which 
do. Dark stars revolve around bright ones 
in an infinite variety of ways, and com- 
plex systems of bodies, the members of 
which powerfully attract each other, are 
the rule throughout the universe. More- 
over, we can set no limit to the possible 
number of dark or invisible stars that 
may be flying through the celestial spaces. 
While, therefore, we cannot regard the 
theory of collision as established, it seems 
to be the only one yet put forth which 
can lay any claim to a scientific basis. 
What gives most color to it is the ex- 
treme suddenness with which the new 
stars, so far as has yet been observed, in- 
variably blaze forth. In almost every 
ease it has been only two or three days 
from the time that the existence of such 
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an object became known until it had at- 
tained nearly its full brightness. In fact, 
it would seem that in the case of the 
star in Perseus, as in most other cases, 
the greater part of the outburst took 
place within the space of twenty - four 
hours. This suddenness and rapidity 
is exactly what would be the result of 
a collision. 

The most inexplicable feature of all 
is the rapid formation of a nebula around 
this star. In the first photographs of the 
latter, the appearance presented is simply 
that of an ordinary star. But, in the 
course of three or four months, the deli- 
eate photographs taken at the Lick Ob- 
servatory showed that a nebulous light 
surrounded the star, and was continually 
growing larger and larger. At first sight, 
there would seem to be nothing extraor- 
dinary in this fact. Great masses of in- 
tensely hot vapor, shining by their own 
light, would naturally be thrown out 
from the star. Or, if the star had 
originally been surrounded by a very rare 
nebulous fog or vapor, the latter would be 
seen by the brilliant light emitted by the 
star. On this was based an explanation 
offered by Kapteyn, which at first seemed 
very plausible. It was that the sudden 
wave of light thrown out by the star 
when it burst forth caused the illumina- 
tion of the surrounding vapor, which, 
though really at rest, would seem to ex- 
pand with the velocity of light, as the 
illumination reached more and more dis- 
tant regions of the nebula. This result 
may be made the subject of exact calcu- 
lation. The velocity of light is such as 
would make a circuit of the earth more 
than seven times in a second. It would, 
therefore, go out from the star at the rate 
of a million of miles in between five and 
six seconds. In the lapse of one of our 
days, the light would have filled a 
sphere around the star having a diameter 
more than one hundred and fifty times 
the distance of the sun from the earth, 
and more than five times the dimensions 
of the whole solar system. Continuing 
its course and enlarging its sphere day 
after day, the sight presented to us would 
have been that of a gradually expanding 
nebulous mass—a globe of faint light 
continually increasing in size with the 
velocity of light. 

The first sentiment the reader will feel 


on this subject is doubtless one of sur- 
prise that the distance of the star should 
be so great as this explanation would 
imply. Six months after the explosion, 
the globe of light, as actually photograph- 
ed, was of a size which would have been 
visible to the naked eye only as a very 
minute object in the sky. Is it possible 
that this minute object could have been 
thousands of times the dimensions of our 
solar system ? 

To see how the question stands from 
this point of view, we must have some 
idea of the possible distance of the new 
star. To gain this idea, we must find 
some way of estimating distances in the 
universe. For a reason which will soon 
be apparent, we begin with the greatest 
structure which nature offers to the view 
of man. We all know that the Milky 
Way is formed of countless stars, too 
minute to be individually visible to the 
naked eye. The more powerful the tele- 
scope through which we sweep the 
heavens, the greater the number of the 
stars that can be seen in it. With the 
powerful instruments which are now in 
use for photographing the sky, the num- 
ber of stars brought to light must rise 
into the hundreds of millions, and the 
greater part of these belong to the Milky 
Way. The smaller the stars we count, 
the greater their comparative number in 
the region of the Milky Way. Of the 
stars visible through the telescope, more 
than one-half are found in the Milky 
Way, which may be regarded as a girdle 
spanning the entire visible universe. 

Of the diameter of this girdle we can 
say, almost with certainty, that it must be 
more than a thousand times as great as 
the distance of the nearest fixed star 
from us, and is probably two or three 
times greater. According to the best 
judgment we can form, our solar system 
is situate near the central region of the 
girdle, so that the latter must be distant 
from us by half its diameter. It follows 
that if we can imagine a gigantic pair 
of compasses, of which the points extend 
from us to Alpha Centauri,:the nearest 
star, we should have to measure out at 
least 500 spaces with the compass, and 
perhaps even 1000 or more, to reach the 
region of the Milky Way. 

With this: we have to connect another 
curious fact. Of eighteen new stars 


THE NEW 
which have been observed to blaze forth 
during the last 400 years, all are in the 
region of the Milky Way. This seems to 
show that, as a rule, they belong to the 
Milky Way. Accepting this very plau- 
sible conclusion, the new star in Perseus 
must have been more than 500 times as 
far as the nearest fixed star. We know 
that it takes light four years to reach us 
from Alpha Centauri. It follows that the 
new star was at a distance through which 
light would require more than 2000 years 
to travel, and quite likely a time two or 
three times this. It requires only the 
most elementary ideas of geometry to see 
that if we suppose a ray of light to shoot 
from a star at such a distance in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the line of sight 
from us to the star, we can compute how 
fast the ray would seem to us to travel. 
Granting the distance to be only 2000 
light years, the apparent size of the 
sphere around the star which the light 
would fill at the end of one year after 
the explosion would be that of a coin 
seen at a distance of 2000 times its radius, 
or 1000 times its diameter—say, a five- 
cent piece at the distance of sixty feet. 
But, as a matter of fact, the nebulous 
illumination expanded with a velocity 
from ten to twenty times as great as this. 

The idea that the nebulosity around 
the new star was formed by the illumina- 
tion caused by the light of the explosion 
spreading out on all sides therefore fails 
to satisfy us, not because the expansion 
of the nebula seemed to be so slow, but 
because it was many times as swift as the 
speed of light. Another reason for be- 
lieving that it was not a mere wave of 
light is offered by the fact that it did not 
take place regularly in every direction 
from the star, but seemed to shoot off at 
various angles. 

Up to the present time, the speed of 
light has been to science, as well as to the 
intelligence of our race, almost a symbol 
of the greatest of possible speeds. The 
more carefully we reflect on the case, the 
more clearly we shall see the difficulty in 
’ supposing any agency to travel at the 
rate of the seeming emanations from the 
new star in Perseus. 

As the emanation is seen spreading 
day after day, the reader may inquire 
whether this is not an appearance due to 
some other cause than the mere motion 
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of light. May not an explosion taking 
place in the centre of a star produce an 
effect which shall travel yet faster than 
light? We can only reply that no such 
agency is known to science. 

But is there really anything intrinsic- 
ally improbable in an agency travel- 
ling with a speed many times that 
of light? In considering that there is, 
we may fall into an error very much like 
that into which our predecessors fell in 
thinking it entirely out of the range of 
reasonable probability that the stars 
should be placed at such distances as we 
now know them to be. 

Accepting it as a fact that agencies do 
exist which travel from sun to planet 
and from star to star with a speed which 
beggars all our previous ideas, the first 
question that arises is that of their 
nature and mode of action. This ques- 
tion is, up to the present time, one which 
we do not see any way of completely 
answering. The first difficulty is that we 
have no evidence of these agents except 
that afforded by their action. We see 
that the sun goes through a regular 
eourse of pulsations, each requiring 
eleven years for completion; and we see 
that, simultaneously with these, the 
earth’s magnetism goes through a similar 
course of pulsations. The connection of 
the two, therefore,seems absolutely proven. 
But when we ask by what agency it is pos- 
sible for the sun to affect the magnetism 
of the earth, and when we trace the pas- 
sage of some agent between the two 
bodies, we find nothing to explain the 
action. To all appearance, the space be- 
tween the earth and the sun is a perfect 
void. That electricity cannot of itself 
pass through a vacuum seems to be a well- 
established law of physics. It is true that 
electromagnetic waves, which are sup- 
posed to be of the same nature with those 
of light, and which are used in wireless 
telegraphy, do pass through a vacuum and 
may pass from the sun to the earth. But 
there is no way of explaining how such 
waves would either produce or affect the 
magnetism of the earth. 

The mysterious emanations from vari- 
ous substances, under certain conditions, 
may have an intimate relation with yet 
another of the mysteries of the universe. 
It is a fundamental law of the universe 
that when a body emits light or heat, or 
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anything capable of being transformed 
into light or heat, it can do so only by the 
expenditure of force, limited in sup- 
ply. The sun and stars are continually 
sending out a flood of heat. They are 
exhausting the internal supply of some- 
thing which must be limited in extent. 
Whence comes the supply? How is the 
heat of the sun kept up? If it were a hot 
body cooling off, a very few years would 
suffice for it to cool off so far that its sur- 
face would become solid and very soon 
cold. In recent years, the theory univer- 
sally accepted has been that the supply 
of heat is kept up by the continual con- 
traction of the sun, by a mutuai gravita- 
tion of its parts as it cools off. This 
theory has the advantage of enabling us 
to calculate, with some approximation to 
exactness, at what rate the sun must be 
contracting in order to keep up the sup- 
ply of heat which it radiates. On this 
theory it must, ten millions of years ago, 
have had twice its present diameter, while 
less than twenty millions of years ago 
it could not have existed except as an 
immense nebula filling the whole solar 
system. We must bear in mind that this 
theory is the only one which accounts 
for the supply of heat, even through 
human history. If it be true, then the 
sun, earth, and solar system must be less 
than twenty million years old. 

Here the geologists step in and tell us 
that this conclusion is wholly inadmis- 
sible. The study of the strata of the 
earth and of many other geological 
phenomena, they assure us, makes it cer- 
tain that the earth must have existed 
much in its present condition for hun- 
dreds of millions of years. During all 
that time there can have been no great 
diminution in the supply of heat radiated 
by the sun. 

The astronomer, in considering this 
argument, has to admit that he finds a 
similar difficulty in connection with the 
stars and nebule. It is an impossibility 
to regard these objects as new; they must 
be as old as the universe itself. They 
radiate heat and light year after year. 
In all probability, they must have been 
doing so for millions of years. Whence 
comes the supply? The geologist may 
well claim that until the astronomer ex- 


plains this mystery in his own domain, 
he cannot declare the conclusions of 
geology as to the age of the earth to be 
wholly inadmissible. 

Now, the scientific experiments of the 
last two years have brought this mystery 
of the celestial spaces right down into 
our earthly laboratories. M. and Madame 
Curie have discovered the singular metal 
radium, which seems to send out light, 
heat, and other rays incessantly, without, 
so far as has yet been determined, draw- 
ing the required energy from any out- 
ward source. As we have already pointed 
out, such an emanation must come from 
some storehouse of energy. Is the store- 
house, then, in the medium itself, or does 
the latter draw it from surrounding ob- 
jects? If it does, it must abstract heat 
from these objects. This question has 
been settled by Professor Dewar, at the 
Royal Institution, London, by placing 
the radium in next to the coldest medium 
that art has yet produced—liquid air. 
The latter is surrounded by the only yet 
colder medium, liquid hydrogen, so that 
no heat can reach it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the radium still gives out 
heat, boiling away the liquid air until 
the latter has entirely disappeared. In- 
stead of the radiation diminishing with 
time, it rather seems to increase. 

Called on to explain all this, science 
can only say that a molecular change 
must be going on in the radium, to 
correspond to the heat it gives out. 
What that change may be is still a com- 
plete mystery. It is a mystery which we 
find alike in those minute specimens of 
the rarest of substances under our micro- 
scopes, in the sun, and in the vast nebu- 
lous masses in the midst of which our 
whole solar system would be but a speck. 
The unravelling of this mystery must be 
the great work of science of the twentieth 
century. What results shall follow for 
mankind one cannot say, any more than 
he could have said two hundred years ago 
what modern science would bring forth. 
Perhaps, before future developments, all 
the boasted achievements of -the nine- 
teenth century may take the modest place 
which we now assign to the science of 
the eighteenth century—that of the in- 
fant which is to grow into a man. 
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IE hearth was wide—overwide for 
the two chairs, a little one and a 
and the man and the boy 
who sat in them, no doubt feeling this, 
The child 
the tiny green chair sometimes reached 
his little hand up, and it lay clasped upon 
the both of the old 
man’s; or the father’s hand was stretch- 
ed down and rested in the little fellow’s 
lap, held in the two childish hands. 

The hearth was both wide and deep. 
In its cavernous recess great logs burned 


big one; 


drew very close together. in 


father’s knee by 


through varying seasons upon this, which 
is a perpetual altar in mountain homes. 
In the winter season flames leaped and 
danced, roaring splendidly; throughout 
the spring and autumn —and even in 
midsummer smouldered, to be 
brightened into a cheery warmth for the 
cool mornings and evenings. But never 
they went out. They saw the tiny green 
for a middle - sized 
splint; and that again for a stout hickory 
with curious skeleton arms, the mate to 
the father’s. But Mr. Ebless 
merchant, and in some senses magnate, 
of Hepzibah, the little village nestling at 
the foot of the Turkey Tracks, never 
asked any of the expectant marriageable 


they 


chair exchanged 


F razee, 


females ef his neighborhood to come and 
oceupy another upon his hearth- 
stone and provide owners for the tiny 
and the middle - sized 
splint which the little boy had successive- 
The child sufficed for him 

so eminently companionable were fa- 
ther and son, so identical were their feel- 
ings, thoughts, and interests. 

Ebless Frazee had wedded late—a 
mountain girl, who left him, after six 
years of peaceful married life, with the 
five-year-old Virgil. So far as the rela- 
tions between father and son were con- 
cerned, the mother’s death affected them 
little, for Ebless had always been more 
like a mother than a father to the child. 
As they sat thus, evenings, when the store 
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was closed and the day’s work over, they 
were endlessly garrulous together. To the 
little Virgil’s mind pappy’s wisdom was 
always adequate; and the father watched 
the dawning intelligence and treated the 
opinions of the child with a grave respect 
which women are apt to find infinitely 
amusing in the relations of men to chil- 
dren, but which would do well 
oftener to imitate. In all except years 
and a little narrow experience of men 
and life in a mountain village the two 
They had no- 
where and seen nothing—the world was 
all before them, virgin and alluring, for 
them to speculate upon. They hunted in 
all its forests, fished all its waters, made 


they 


were equal. alike been 


acquaintance with its nations of people, 
explored with equal passion its vast des- 
erts and its populous and ancient cities; 
more often than anything else they in- 
ventoried its treasures. Upon the extent 
and splendor of these hoarded treasures, 
especially those of the Orient, they dwelt 
with untiring childish delight. 

“That there Shash of Persia” (Virgil 
pronounced it to rhyme with hash), “ do 
vou reckon he counts all them di’mon’s 
an’ pearls hisse’f, pappy, an’ locks ’em 
up of a night?” 

“Well, no, honey, I reckon he sho’ly 
has a harlin’,” (the hireling is ever a fig- 
ure mountain va 
reckon he do sho’ly have a harlin’ to 
do all o’ that. 
keys hisse’f.” 


in conversation ). 


I ’low he jest keeps the 


“And them yatches, pappy—do you 


reckon they is jes boats—same as 


ships ?” 

only I reck- 
on they’re smaller, fer one feller gin’ally 
owns ’em.” 


“Yes, son, same as ships; 


There was an uneasiness in Virgil’s 
mind upon the subject of seed-pearls. 


Would they sprout and grow and bear 
If not, why were they 

Finally he approach- 
ed the matter obliquely in one of the long 


crops of pearls? 
called seed-pearls ? 
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evening talks. “ Pappy, they’s  seed- 
co’n, ain’t they ?” 

“Yes son. seed-co’n.” 

“ An’ seed-’taters ?” 

= Yes, honey, seed-’taters.” 

“Well, pappy, they’s seed-pearls, too. 
What is they? Is they to plant? Is that 
the way ye gits pearls? Why, I should 
think they’d be mighty cheap, then, ef 
ve ean raise ’em from seed!” 

The old man moved a little and shift- 
ed his gaze in the fire. “I tell ye, son, 
I’ve thought about that matter right 
smart myse’f. They don’t raise pearls. 
They gits ’em outer the bottom of the 
sea—outer oyshter shells. Divers goes 
down an’ fotches ’em up. But these yere 
seed-pearls, I don’t rightly know, less’n 
hit’s ’at they’re jes leetle weenty bits o’ 
ones, no bigger ’n seeds. Yass, that’s 
what hit must be—jes leetle weenty 
pearls, size o’ seeds; an’ so they eall ’em 
seed-pearls.” 

Many an evening was enriched with 
the discussion of rubies and diamonds 
and their relative value. The diamond 
was the most precious thing in the world 
until these two discovered that the ruby 
of large size was still more precious. 

“Your Aint Mirandy, she had a red 
breastpin—rubies is red, you know, son, 

but I don’t sea’cely reckon Mirandy’s 
breastpin could ’a’ ben rubies. Now I 
think of hit, I eain’t be certain was hit 
red or green. I declar’ I ecain’t be shore 
which “twas.” 

The Eskimos in their ice and snow 
huts; the people in equatorial lands— 
“an’ monkeys ’at sneaks in an’ steals 
their cocoanuts ”; storied wonders of 
Old World cities, such simple and child- 
ish aceounts of these as might come down 
in little geographies, in primary histories, 
mellowed, colored, kept alive and inter- 
esting by many repetitions from lip to 
lip—these were the things which occu- 
pied the evenings, winter and summer. 

Mr. Ebless Frazee was that most shrewd 
of Yankees a Southern Yankee. A bit 
of a wiseacre, he loved to say enigmatic 
things that made people come back for 


explanation. Keen he was, a reader of 
human nature and its motives; shrewd 
at a bargain—as shrewd as a good man 
could well be,—and with a touch of the 
antie in his disposition; rather below 
medium size, light and active, with 
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close-curled dark hair and beard, which 
from the time little Virgil could remem- 
ber had been grizzled with white, and 
when the boy was sixteen had come to be 
almost an even silver. He was never 
given to hilarity; but his face had for 
so many years been puckered into the 
quizzical, humorous half-smile he so 
often wore, his eves had grown so accus- 
tomed to twinkle, that, altogether, it was 
a merry countenance from which Ebless 
Frazee’s soul looked out upon the world, 
with just a gleam of innocent slyness to 
give it pungency. Some few “ likely 
widders” had thought it would be the 
proper thing for the boy’s father to give 
him a stepmother—there had been one 
or two who had even essayed the under- 
taking. But commonly he was a man 
who impressed his neighbors and all who 
came in contact with him as knowing, 
even more certainly than most, exactly 
what he wanted; and so he was left by 
them in a large and chartered liberty. 

All his life the merchant had intend- 
ed to go to Baltimore to buy goods. 
When the young Virgil was eighteen he 
went. The lad had just returned from 
a year at Mount Pisgah, the little coun- 
try college sixty miles from Hepzibah, 
during which he had shot up from boy 
to young man, his head now considerably 
topping that of his father. After the 
year’s separation, the two had much to 
say to each other. All day long the boy 
was with his father busy in the store; 
in the evenings they sat as aforetime on 
the broad hearth, hand in hand, talking, 
talking, talking far into every night. 
And at the end of two weeks, when Vir- 
gil had learned the ways of the store, 
his father left him in charge and set 
forth upon the long-contemplated jour- 
ney. It was a very great time to the two. 
The wonderful world which they had for 
so many years explored here upon their 
own hearthstone was about to open its 
doors to one of them, and the farewell 
was both solemn and joyful. 

In spite of their fondness for commu- 
nicating orally, father and son.wrote few 
letters to each other; they were not of 
the class which has the writing habit. 
The father had been in Baltimore some 
time buying goods, seeing the city’s won- 
ders, kindly treated by the courteous old- 
fashioned wholesalers as a_ well-to-do 
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country merchant and a shrewd, compan- 
ionable old fellow, and was nearly ready 
to return, when there arrived to him a 
bomb from Virgil in the shape of a let- 
ter. This letter was unlike any which 
had preceded it. It was conceived in a 
lofty vein, and expressed itself in splen- 
did and roundabout phrases, wrapping 
its meaning darkly in a cloud of words, 
anon bringing it forth in a glory of 
shining yet obscure utterance. When the 
father had labored through this produc- 
tion and had thought upon it for a time, 
it was made fairly clear to his mind that 
his eighteen-year-old boy, sole heir to his 
very respectable wealth, had engaged him- 
self to marry a Miss Pendrilla Stag- 
gart, a tailoress from over Garyville 
way, who, as well as the old man could 
remember, would be now about thirty 
years old—a chronic and unsuccessful 
husband-hunter. 

In constructing his letter the lad had 
evidently been bolstered by a “ Ladies 
and Gents’ Complete Letter-writer ” 
(there was such a volume, the old man 
recollected, on a high, dusty shelf in the 
store); but at the end Virgil himself 
burst through, declaring, warmly, if 
crudely: “She will love you as well as I 
do. She has promised that, or I wouldn’t 
have her. Though she is an angel.” 

That night Mr. Ebless Frazee sat and 
stared into his candle flame until it 
flared high, guttered and guttered, and 
died down and went out. During that 
time the wrinkled face wore many vary- 
ing expressions—-the eyes twinkled and 
darkened and twinkled again. When, a 
week later, the old man stepped down 
from the train at the distant railroad sta- 
tion his son knew him not. Only when 
his father spoke to him could Virgil be 
made to believe in his identity. The 
junior’s jaw fell, his eyes widened. 
“'W’y—w’y—pappy !” 

“Don’t you like ’em?” cheerfully in- 
quired the senior, lifting his hat. The 
boy well-nigh dropped the carpetbag 
from his hand. His father’s scanty 
locks, almost white, and his close-curl- 
ing beard of the same silver, were now a 
deep, glossy purple - black, which gave 
him a startlingly spruce air, yet impart- 
ed a sinister twist to his aspect. 

“T reckon I’lI—I reckon I will, pappy. 
T jes ain’t usened to ’em yit, an’—” 











Mr. Frazee smiled suddenly; this time 
the carpetbag went to the ground. 
“Oh!” observed his son. 

“W’y, sonny, you knowed I was a- 
gwine to git me new teeth in Baltimo’.” 

“Qh yes,” assented Virgil, eagerly. 
“Yes, that’s so, pappy. I jes didn’t 
know they was a-gwine to be so 
wh—wh—white, an’ so—well, so many of 
’em,” he finished, weakly. 

“There hain’t none too many, son— 
jes the usual count,” his father as- 
sured him cheerfully, as he picked up 
the carpetbag and they climbed into 
the wagon. And now once more the elder 
Frazee was behind his own counter, 
where all might behold the charms of his 
renovated person. 

Between father and son a somewhat sin- 
gular state of things obtained. The long 
evening talks began again, the two sit- 
ting once more hand in hand upon the 
hearth. While the elder related the won- 
ders he had beheld in the distant city, 
the boy questioned, surmised, suggested. 
or listened in rapt delight to replies and 
explanations; no mention was ever made 
of Virgil’s matrimonial intentions. The 
elder resumed their intercourse exact- 
ly at the point where it had been broken 
off; the boy was too timid to introduce 
the subject which was always present in 
his mind. And so once more they talked 
far into the night, the boy uneasily study- 
ing his father’s face when the old eyes 
were safely fixed upon the fire; and still 
that matter lay untouched between them. 

Before a week was gone, it was whis- 
pered all over Hepzibah, and carried up 
into the mountains, that old Mr. Ebless 
Frazee was “a-settin’ up to Miss Pen- 
drilly Staggart.” At the end of two 
weeks it had gone from end to end of the 
whole Turkey Tracks region that Pen- 
drilla had “fotched it this time; she’d 
started in on the boy, but wound up by 
gittin’ the old man.” It was known be- 
yond dispute that Mr. Ebless Frazee. 
with his wonderful purple hair and 
whiskers, his thirty-two chiny teeth, his 
store clothes an’ shiny boots, had been 
seen a-settin’ on the po’ch with’ the tail- 
oress of an evenin’; and the question 
was forever settled by his beauing her 
openly to meetin’ to hear Mr. Polk Dil- 
lard preach of a Sunday morning. 

And what of Virgil? The first time 
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the lad had gone to see his inamorata 
after his father’s return he was met by 
Mrs. Elder Dance (as he had been met 
before when he came upon courting ex- 
peditions); but this time the good wo- 
man, with a strangely flurried manner, 
hustled the boy clean out of the house 
before he realized what was being done 
to him, clucking: “ Miss Pendrilly’s got 
company, Mr. Virgil. She’s got company 
in the parlor.” As he passed the parlor 
window he could scarcely help seeing his 
own father sitting over across from the 
lady in what would have appeared to any 
unprejudiced eye full courting trim. 
With a petted only son’s assurance, Vir- 
gil believed that here was the answer to 
his letter, and told himself that his fa- 
ther had come privately to see the divin- 
ity and to make all smooth to his son’s 
feet. Yet there was a qualm about it, 
somehow; and when that evening, the 
two sitting as usual before their fire, the 
father said no word upon this subject, 
when, moreover, he headed off the boy’s 
several timid attempts to introduce it, 
Virgil’s heart sank. 

He was that sensitive thing a boy on 
the verge of manhood. Ashamed to con- 
fess that if his father’s apparent posi- 
tion of suitor were genuine it would be 
a relief to him, he was wholly concerned 
with his own appearance in the matter, 
and flushed and trembled all to himself 
at the thought that he should be sup- 
planted—belittled—and by his own fa- 
ther. A second time he sought his prom- 
ised bride; again he found his father had 
forestalled him, beauing the charmer to 
church, where the significance of his at- 
titude could no longer be blinked nor con- 
cealed. On top of all this, a boy called 
after him a gibe about stepmothers and 
their superiority over mere sweethearts! 
Virgil’s eup of life overflowed with gall. 

Through many sleepless nights, when 
the lad had lain interrogating the dark, 
demanding of the cosmos why it had ap- 
parently laid aside all other matters to 
give itself fully to the rendering of this 
one boy wretched, he had been bringing 
his courage slowly and with great diffi- 
culty to the sticking-point. To be jilt- 


ed, to be passed over—put aside,—and by 
her who had wooed him in such honeyed 
Did he want her now—did he 
He shied wildly at the 


terms! 
still desire her? 
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thought. No—no! She had come to 
seem to him just a smirking, disagreeable 
old woman who had wormed herself in 
and made this dreadful breach between 
him and his father. 

Ah, his father! there was the wound. 
The boy burned with shame to think how 
those two must regard him—like a dog 
or cat,—as though a promise to him did 
not even count. And so upon that day 
when Mr. Ebless Frazee had beaued Miss 
Pendrilla Staggart to church, the boy, 
wrought to the necessary degree of ‘des- 
peration, followed them from afar to 
Miss Pendrilla’s temporary home at 
Elder Dance’s. It was quarterly confer- 
ence. Elder Justice, Brother Polk Dil- 
lard, and three other preachers, with 
seven or eight laymen, were guests of 
Elder Danee; and besides these, there 
were some half-dozen young people in- 
vited in for dinner. Yet Mrs. Dance, 
with all the elderly matron’s fury for 
match-making, had kept the parlor sacred 
to Pendrilla and her suitor. The young 
people stood sniggering about in groups, 
making errands past the door where Mr. 
Ebless Frazee, in the full splendor of his 
purple hair and whiskers and his glitter- 
ing store teeth and boots, sat rigidly 
erect, and Miss Pendrilla, fairly dripping 
with sentimental satisfaction, showered 
him with languishing glances till he was 
like a man at a mark. 

The courtship had proceeded about as 
far as mountain courtships go before the 
preacher or justice is called in—that is 
to say, Mr. Frazee had said that 
wife o’ his’n should ever break her back 
over an up-an’-down churn,” that he 
would never allow a woman to “chop 
kindlin’,” that it would be “a_ blessed 
time fer him—an’ fer Virgil—when they 
had a womern’s keer,” the which they 
had sorely lacked these many years, and 
had accompanied these statements with 
what Miss Pendrilla considered the 
glances proper to them. It was enough 
at least for that young lady; she pro- 
posed coyly, yet practically, to return 
upon the morrow to her brother at Gary- 
ville in order to make her “ settin’ out 0’ 
and Mr. Ebless Frazee smiled 
upon her without a word. It was at this 
moment that Virgil came into the house. 

It would be more than Mrs. Elder Dance 
that would stop him to-day! He made 
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straight for the parlor door; when he 
jerked it open sharply, Pendrilla jumped 
up and endeavored effusively to push him 
into the hall, with her voluble, “ W’y, 
Virgil honey! W’y, Virgil, I- 

Ebless Frazee, stark and_ splendid, 
looked reprehendingly at the familiar 
hands she laid upon his son. Virgil 
seized those hands (and in that action 
showed to his father’s eye that the boy 
had become a man), drew her masterfully 
in, and elosed the door behind her. 
‘Pappy, this is the lady I wrote to you 
about—when you was in Baltimo’. You 
never said nothin’ about my letter; but 

| reckon you got hit?” 

Pendrilla was silenced for the moment, 
and fear was in her eyes. “ Yes, son; 
ves, Virgil, I got hit; but seein’ as ail 
that is changed—seein’ as how we have 
been makin’ other arrangements, Miss 
Pendrilly an’ me 

“Yes, honey,’ Pendrilla broke in, 
nervously, “ we *lowed—yo’ pappy an’ me 

that seein’ ez how them things is all 
changed—ez yo’ pappy says so p’intedly 
an’ so truly” (and she smiled tenderly 
upon the purple whiskers), —“ ez we have 
made different arrangements, we jes 
s‘posed hit would be best to let bygones 
be bygones—we “lowed that was what 
you was a-thinkin’ yo’se’f.” 

‘ Bygones!” ejaculated Virgil, bitterly. 
“They are bygones, are they? Nobody 
told me anything, or asked my ruthers, 
any more than as if ’d been—” 

Ile choked. Mr. Ebless Frazee sat 
back with an expansive smile upon his 
face. Miss Pendrilla fluttered wildly 
about Virgil, torn with apprehension 
as to what he might reveal, anxiety to 
placate one so influential, and anger at 
his intrusion. But she told herself that 
she had not lived hard, faced humiliation 
and failure for thirty years, to be beaten 
by a fool boy and an infatuated old gump 
of a widower. Once let her be Mis’ Fra- 
zee, and if the sassy boy—sp’ilt till he’s 
rotten—won’t come down,—w’y the old 
man must. Virgil could behave himself, 
admit her sway, or he could leave. 

She smiled upon the boy, a_ sickly 
smile. “I fo’give yo’, Virgil honey. I 
lo so,” she declared, making to lay her 
hands upon him once more, but the boy 
shrank from her touch. “I do sho’ly 
fo’give vo’, Virgil—a boy what’s ben 


fotched up without nair mother. Me an’ 
yo’ pappy air about to mend that. I’m 
a-gwine home to-morrow to Garyville to 
make my settin’ out”—the boy shiv- 
ered, Miss Pendrilla smirked, and over 
Ebless Frazee’s enigmatic face a curious 
expression went—‘“an’ you shain’ be 
without air mother—” 

“No mother!” cried the boy in a voice 
which broke fiercely. A feeling of utter 
bereavement and desolation was upon 
him, as he looked at the caricature of his 
father’s face smiling woodenly. He put 
his hand behind him and threw the door 
open, revealing the groups of curious 
faces outside. “No mother!” he _ re- 
peated in a sort of heart-broken voice. 
“No, I’ve got nair mother—and nair fa- 
ther, neither, ef this is the way of hit!” 
and he strode back through the guests, 
who drew apart to let him pass. 

After Miss Pendrilla had closed the 
door upon Virgil, she found her suitor 
curiously silent and distrait. He gave 
little answer to her voluble depreeations, 
and made but the one satisfactory ob- 
servation (though to even Miss Pen- 
drilla’s not oversensitive mind he made 
it strangely for a lover) that she would 
hear from him in Garyville. Then he 
too passed out, and was in his turn made 
way for. When he got home he found a 
pathetie little scrawl from Virgil. The 
lad had taken the carpetsack and gone 
afoot up through Little Turkey Track 
and to the Fur Cove to his Aunt Faith- 
ful Bushares, Ebless Frazee’s sister. He 
would never come home, he said—not if 
“they” married. He never wanted to 
see that woman’s face again—no, nor 
his father’s either, if he married her. 

That evening the old man sat by his 
fire alone, the little scrawled note upon 
his knee, patting it occasionally as 
though it had been Virgil’s hand. The 
picture was before his eyes of Rhody 
Bushares, Sylvanus’s young niece, a girl 
of about Virgil’s own age. “ As purty a 
little trick,” he murmured, “as you could 
want to look at; an’ likely every way. 
And the boy’s jes hurt an’ sore enough 
—yes, hit ‘Il be all right—the two chil- 
len “Il make it up betwixt ’em—we-all will 
be all right vit.” 


Three weeks later the two chairs again 
sat side by side upon the broad hearth, 
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father and son gazing as of old into the 
flickering flames, the boy’s hand clasped 
close in both those of the old man. They 
had talked and talked of the sweetness, 
the good looks, and the “ likeliness ” of 
the little Rhody, until one might have 
supposed the subject fairly well ex- 
ploited. Peace and comfort and satis- 
faction spoke in every line of the two fig- 
ures. Yet nothing had been explained. 
The boy had only begun to understand in 
a roundabout way that there was to be 
no marriage between his father and Miss 
Pendrilla Staggart, and, filled and run- 
ning over with his own joy, had come 
home to share it with his one lifelong 
friend. At last a little silence fell; and 
then, turning to his father, Virgil asked, 
“ Pappy, what air you gwine to do about 
Miss Pendrilly ?” 

“Why, I hain’t a-gwine to do nothin’, 
son. I’ve done did!” answered Ebless 
Frazee, slapping the boy’s hand softly be- 
tween his own and smiling his quizzi- 
cal smile. 

The boy glanced doubtfully at his fa- 
ther. “She’s a mighty overcomin’ lady 

Miss Pendrilly is,” he said, with a re- 
flective look on his face. “ How—how 
could ye git away from her, pappy ?” 

“ Aw, law, yes, she may be all o’ that, 
honey, but no. ol’ two-fisted gal ain’t 
a-comin’ betwixt you an’ me. I'll tell ye, 
son. Miss Pendrilly, she jes p’intedly 
tuck me fer granted. She was a-gwine 
to marry me—fer what I had. She didn’t 
no mo’ love me than I loved her—and the 
Lord He do know that that was little 
enough! Ez fer you, honey,” the twink- 
ling eyes dwelt fondly upon the lad, “I 
reckon that in her mind you had to walk 
a chalk line, or to git out.” 

“What,” whispered Virgil, with eyes 
of wonder—“ what did ye do?” 

“Well, I wrote a letter to her brother. 
Staggart’s a fa’r man. I can deal better 
with a man person than with a lady.” 

“Wy, that’s so,” echoed the boy, 
gazing with the admiration of his child- 
ish days upon his father, contemplating 
the depth of his wisdom. 

“Yes, I can deal better with a man 
person. I jes wrote Miles Staggart the 
hull story o’ Miss Pendrilly’s doin’s here. 
I tried to tell it fa’r—an’ T said to him 
’at he better jes keep her to home.” 

There was another silence, then the boy 





asked again, “ But, pappy, ain’t a man 
*bleeged to keep a promise ?” 

“Yes, son; but, ye see, I never made 
no promises of no kind to Miss Pendrilly, 
’ceptin’ that she’d hear from me in Gary- 
ville.” He smiled a little. “I jes talked 
to the lady about what I’d do fer a wo- 
man—ef I had one. I spoke about them 
air up-an’-down churns, an’ said I would- 
n’t “low no woman to break her back over 
one of ’em. I meant hit—Rhody sha’n’t 
never have no up-an’-down churn.” 
3oth faces were smiling now. “ But 
Miss Pendrilly, that was enough fer her. 
She ‘lowed (like every one else done) 
the minute she seed me with my store 
teeth and shiny boots and my dyed whis- 
kers, comin’ an’ settin’ on her po’ch, ’at 
I was one o’ these yere ol’ fool widder- 
ers, jes a-gallopin’ after her to marry 
her. I didn’t have to make nair prom- 
ise, son.” 

Pap Overholt, the only living creature 
to whom the matter was ever broached, 
demanded, 

“What did ye go sech a long way 
round to break the boy’s fool match 
fer? Hit was like ye, Eb Frazee, with 
yer jimeracks an’ yer monkey doin’s. Ye 
know the boy would put his hand in the 
fire fer ye—why didn’t ye ast him out 
straight to give up sech a onsuitable—” 

“Yes, an’ have him a-thinkin’ all his 
days ’at he’d missed the one womern the 
Lord had made p’intedly and pertic’larly 
fer him! No, sir! I knowed a better 
way. Hit was wuth a little trouble—” 

“Trouble nothin’!” interjected Pap 
John, and the two old friends laughed 
genially together. 

“Tit was wuth a little thinkin’ out 
and a little actin’ out, and—well, we’ll 
say, a little trouble to Miss Pendrilly 
Staggart—to let the boy find, beyant all 
doubt, that he didn’t want the lady—nor 
she hadn’t wanted him.” 


On the hearth before father and son the 
flames slackened, died down, the logs 
smouldered and glowed. Hour after hour 
went past; still the two sat as they had 
been sitting ever since the boy was big 
enough to occupy the little green “ cheer,” 
hand in hand, exchanging innocent confi- 
dences and hopes, voicing their inmost 
beliefs and convictions. So, indeed, it 
was to be as long as they both should live. 


London from a ’Bus-Top 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


T came rushing and rocking over Al- 
bert Bridge when I first saw it, and 
stopped within a yard of me, obedient 

to the distant command of an old woman 
and her basket. The conductor stepped 
down with the leisurely patience of one 
whose time belongs to the world; the 
passengers took it as the fortune of war, 
with seareely a glance behind; and the 
tempestuous figure fifty yards away, 
loaded with the week’s washing and 
flurried by some insoluble bonnet-strings, 
bore down in little waddling sprints upon 
the ’bus. She was relieved of her burden 
with the finish of a cotillon-leader, helped 
up the steps, and found or made an ex- 
pansive seat inside. The conductor whis- 
tled, the brakes were loosened with a 
bang, and after a straining stamp or two 
the horses felt their load and started off. 
It was the noise and briskness of the 
movement that decided me. In London, 
with a day on one’s hands, one needs 
these outside promptings even to loaf with 
the right receptivity. And just where 
I stood, at the foot of Albert Bridge, 
it seemed particularly worth while. For 
Albert Bridge cuts into the heart of Lon- 
don’s Montmartre, the imperishably al- 
luring Chelsea, where in a mile and a 
half’s walk you may wander down all 
English history from the Roman inva- 
sion, most of English literature, and 
much of whatever is best in modern Eng- 
lish art. I was trying to picture it as 
it must have been when a rumor of the 
plague gave Pepys such a terrible fright, 
when More sang in the choir of the old 
church, when Charles IT. and Nell Gwynn 
came over from Fulham to view the site 
of the Pensioners’ Hospital, when Horace 
Walpole frisked off to Ranelagh from 
his father’s house near by, when Franklin 
sailed from Blackfriars for a day’s out- 
ing and swam back again, and when 
Chelsea was really a village of palaces, 
instead of a London suburb; I was won- 
dering what Gay and Swift and Smollett 
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and Addison and Steele and Dr. Johnson 
would think of it could they revisit it 
as they used to; and I was particularly 
wondering what Carlyle would have said 
to the factory on the opposite bank— 
when the *bus came. It was quite an 
ordinary ’bus, with its full equipment of 
primary colors and advertisements, and 
but for the accident of its having to wait 
for the washerwoman, might have swung 
idly out of my existence. The pause 
and the reason for it and that Chester- 
field of a conductor, interested me if 
only by the flagrancy of their contrast to 
Broadway; something stirred in response 
to the stamping of the horses, and when 
the *bus moved I was on it and climbing 
up-stairs to the roof. The hansom may 
be, as Disraeli called it, the gondola of 
London, but the ’bus is the old three- 
decker to which all else mus? dip its col- 
ors. From its triumphant loftiness you 


Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 


and by so much conceive yourself their 
superior. Hansoms, broughams, victorias, 
landaus, motors, vans, wagons, carts, the 
coster’s barrow, do but fall in on the 
lower spectacular plane, are but items in 
the sliding, tangled pageant, — extra 
touches to its variety. 

I might have guessed as much: we are 
heading for the Bank. The ’bus swings 
grandly into King’s Road, Chelsea, point- 
ing Citywards. The right-angled turn is 
taken with the sureness of the president 
of the Four-in-Hand Club. No Londoner 
ever seems too old or too young to drive, 
and to drive well. The crowded, crooked 
streets of this “ province in brick,” seam- 
ed with a traffic that makes New York 
in reminiscence a mere country village, 
are the best of all driving-schools. None 
but a first-class whip could live in them. 
And you have only to watch a ’bus-driver 
handle the ribbons for ten seconds, you 
have only to see him hugging his horses 
down a muddy incline, coaxing them up 
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Ludgate Hill, or flicking his whip at the 
pull-up, to be sure he knows his business. 
There is the professional air, the pro- 
fessional stamp, all over him. He is a 
wit, too, as all his forebears have been, 
since first men took to coaches; and in 
the wondrous camaraderie of the London 
streets he has chance enough to show it. 
For the brothers of his order, for the 
drivers employed by the same company, 
there is the correct salute of the whip 
and an exchange of greetings, a swap- 
ping of pleasantries, that no passenger 
has yet got the hang of. Anyway, no 
sooner are two ’buses of the same line 
within twenty yards of each other than 
both drivers are at it, in the thick of it, 
with hilarious whip and shaking shoul- 
ders. They will crane round and earry 
it on long after the ’buses have passed 
and separated. What it is all about, you 


never know; you are utterly out of it;. 


tantalizing fragments alone’ reach your 
understanding, but to piece them together 
is hopeless. The two veterans have it 
all to themselves and keep it there. 

Sut eatch a driver when a clumsy 
drayman has fouled his wheels or blocked 
his way, or when a rival ’bus has stolen 
a march on him. Then you will under- 
stand the Londoner’s boast that the cock- 
ney is the readiest, the wittiest, of all 
his Majesty’s subjects. The tongue is 
not his only weapon. I remember once 
starting from the Mansion House on a 
*bus the driver of which had been mad- 
dened by some remark of the conductor 
on the ’bus just in front of him. The 
two belonged to rival companies and were 
travelling the same route. They talked 
it over with pungency and zest from the 
Mansion House to St. Paul’s. At the 
top of Ludgate Hill, one of the regular 
stopping-places, the driver made up his 
mind he could stand it no longer. He got 
down from his seat and pummelled the 
conductor heartily for two minutes. It 
refreshed him so much that at the next 
stopping-place he did it again. By the 
time Charing Cross was reached it had 
become a habit with him. Whenever the 
*buses stopped there would be a brisk set- 
to, the intervals between the halts being 
filled with an exchange of prophecies as 
to what would happen at the next. 

A driver who has been passed by 
a rival *bus, or, worse still, for it shows 


he is running behind his schedule, by a 
‘bus of his own company, will not waste 
much time talking. *Buses, be it under- 
stood, are like Atlantic liners: they 
“never race.” But there are conditions 
under which one might almost fancy they 
go quicker than usual; and this is one 
of them. 

Without, of course, racing, the driver 
will, in a quiet way, do what he ean 
to win back his lost priority. It is 
about as exciting and baffling a bit of 
work as a man may well engage in. Just 
as he sees his opening and the whip is 
playing freely, the conductor rings the 
bell and a precious minute has to be lost 
in depositing or taking up a passenger. 
(The London ’bus must always. stop 
whenever and wherever it is hailed.) The 
rival adds alarmingly to his distance; but 
in an instant he too is brought to a 
standstill, by a careful old lady on the 
sidewalk, who is not, at her time of life, 
going to get on a ’bus while it is in mo- 
tion. We are nearly on level terms again; 
if the driver dare but to pass that “ isle 
of refuge” to the right instead of the 
left, he would be ahead. But the London 
*bus-driver, though he may break every 
other law, keeps the rule of the road to 
a hair. We yield, are forced inwards, 
and so another chance is gone. But only 
for a moment. <A hundred yards away 
all traffic has ceased as though a barrier 
had been drawn across the street. <A 
thin, ceaseless line of vehicles passes 
before it from a side street across our 
route. We are held up to allow its exit. 
Now is the time when a dexterous driver, 
wedging in and out among the crowd, may 
beat his rival at the start and get away. 

Nothing shows the exhaustless variety, 
the appalling wealth of London, like 
these “blocks.” Nothing, too, shows its 
orderliness so palpably. For the barrier 
is but “the uplifted arm of the police- 
man,” on which the late Mr. Bayard 
used to enlarge with so much enthusiasm. 
Not a man dare poke his horse’s nose be- 
yond the line of those outstretched fin- 
gers. On a summer’s afternoon at Ham- 
ilton Place, or lower down by Devonshire 
House, a jungle of all conceivable con- 
veyances, wheels all but touching, twelve 
to fifteen deep, will stretch away for a 
quarter of a mile or more. Every type 
of vehicle that ever ran on wheels, every 
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sort of horse that ever stood between 
shafts, is there. Below you as you peer 
over the side of your “bus is a mag- 
nificent landau; next to it, a coster’s bar- 
row: farther on, a doctor’s brougham, 
a tradesman’s delivery van, a ramshackle 
four-wheeler with baggage on the roof 
and a nervous little woman in_ black 
inside, hansoms bevond counting, express- 
wagons, automobiles gasping, “buses 
towering like painted turrets, a four-in- 
hand back from Bushey playing fer posi- 
tion with a lorry, and here and there 
men and women on horseback feeling 
their way to the front. Wealth, fashion, 
pleasure, and the infinite gradations of 
business — all waiting obedient on the 
“man in blue.” It looks like the start 
of some impossible race, the beginnings 
of a universal “ reliability test,” open to 
all comers. At last the arm falls, its 
owner steps negligently to one side, and 
the whole cavaleade breaks away with a 
roar. Then you may learn what city 
driving can be. There is nothing in all 
Europe and nothing in America that 
will begin to compare with this demoniae 
plunge down Piceadilly. 

But I was forgetting—we are still in 
King’s Road, Chelsea. A mediocre, un- 
lovely, bourgeois street, which even its 
memories barely redeem; a street sprung 
from a royal footpath through fields, 
trodden down by King Charles on his 
visits to Nell Gwynn. Here, as often 
in London, the name is all that is left 
to snateh from the unsuggestive pres- 
ent and conjure with. ... A turn, and 
we are in the land of substance, red- 
bricked, comfortable Sloane Street, hesi- 
tating between shops and houses, but 
evidently determined that whichever 
wins it shall be good of its kind... 
Another, and we round into the gut of 
Knightsbridge, rising through it, with 
Rotten Row on the left, to the gray 
spaciousness of Hyde Park Corner. Here 
is the one really joyous scene that Lon- 
don holds, a veritable splash of freshness 
and color on its rusty drab. Looking 
over the Park railings from your secure 
height, you see first of all the double 
stream of carriages 


Quick-glancing to the sun; 


beyond them, sitting or walking under 
the trees, the massed concourse of 


fashionable idlers, flirting their parasols 
and dresses in exquisite clusters; farther 
still, the green pastoral witchery of the 
Park, dissolved in the distance into that 
indescribably softening blue - gray mist 
that is the atmospheric note of London. 
Here are luxury, leisure, bright move- 
ment, an infectious glow of brilliancy, in 
an almost sylvan setting. 

Piceadilly seems cold and blatant by 
contrast as one charges down it. Yet even 
here, be the sunshine ever so bright, the 
visitor is crowned in the pearly haze that 
tones, attenuates, unifies most if not all of 
London, that haze that has tantalized and 
defeated how many artists! Even over 
Piccadilly, even over this the most mun- 
dane of all London streets, it throws its 
saving glamour. Indeed the whole splen- 
did avenue might serve for a studio, not 
for its values alone, but for the complex- 
itv of the types that throng it. It is the 
quintessence of London, the distillation 
of all London humanity, to be studied 
nowhere so narrowly as from a ’bus-top. 
Perfect du Mauriers in the original ap- 
proach, pass by, and are left behind, or 
stand in groups looking from the club 
windows; Phil Mays in the life swarm 
beneath one, and characters from Thacke- 
ray and Dickens jostle tnsuspectingly 
on the sidewalk. It is like a perennial 
subscription to Punch. The elubs alone, 
which never look so thoroughly clubbable 
as when hastily glanced at from a pass- 
ing "bus, will store one’s memory with 
a hundred recognizable types. All Eng- 
land, all the empire, indeed, sooner or 
later finds its way to Piceadilly. One 
cannot pass down it without a sight of 
some glittering, turbaned, alien figure, 
majestically isolated, majestically un- 
heeded. Regent Street may claim a 
grander sweep, and by virtue of its shops 
a more devoted femininity; but it is 
along Piceadilly that the tide of social 
London flows brim full. 

The night does but seal its supremacy. 
From seven in the evening till two in the 
morning London, or all of London that 
counts, is Piceadilly. Then, like the city 
for which it stands, it is prodigal of its 
happiest effects. London is no daylight 
city. Sunshine, pageantry, merely be- 
tray it into a maze of incongruities, startle 
without relieving its sooty grayness, its 
perpetual look of thunder. But see it, 
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see Piccadilly, at night and from the 
perspective of a “bus, when the lamps 
show orange-vellow through the blue 
darkness, and the lights of a thousand 
hansoms come bowling tewards you, and 
you snatch a glimpse of white dresses, 
whiter arms and necks gleaming in the 
blackness. London is pictorially the best 
because practically the worst lit city in 
the world. That incomparable artist, 
its atmosphere, makes even the electric 
globes forgivable, and adds to the street 
lamps a softening saffron glow that is 
never so vulgar as to “dance” or “ twin- 
kle.” They in turn throw over the night- 
ly pleasure- going stream of _ beauty, 
riches, gayety, a recoiling mellowness. 

The plangent whirlpool of Piccadilly 
Cireus receives us, fretting and moaning 
with the confluence of five mighty trib- 
utaries. It is the terminus and the 
starting-point of the West End, where 
the *buses from all points meet and load 
and unload and are scrambled for in 
rushes of feminine virulence. On a wet 
evening these rushes reach the point of 
ferocity. The inhumanity of woman to 
woman, when it is a question of a seat 
inside or a thirty minutes’ battle with 
the blue drizzle on the roof, is of more 
than masculine intensity, as, indeed, it 
has a right to be. Even so, the Cireus 
yields a sort of dreamy exhilaration, a 
titanie vapor-bath effect. The lights of 
lamp and shop front with their murky 
glimmer, the steaming horses, the hope- 
less swish of the rain, the drivers twin- 
kling in their oilskins, the tops of the 
*buses either a dripping desert or hud- 
dled beneath a canopy of umbrellas, and 
below you, at each stopping-place, this 
Amazonian fight for shelter, swaying 
round the ’bus in front, your own ’bus, 
the *bus behind, muffled, muddied, de- 
spairing—one almost has the sense of a 
rescue at sea. 

But to see Piccadilly Circus, indeed to 
see all London, at its best, one needs a 
fog.—not a black fog or a “ London par- 
ticular,” but a yellowish mystifying haze 
of the kind that veils without quite ob- 
securing. The “bus becomes a_ balloon 
forthwith, sailing through a cloudland 
of unrealities. You look down on 
phantasmal figures and make of them 
anything you please. The ordinary 
silk - hatted, frock - coated Londoner, of 


whose uniformity one so heartily wearies 
by daylight, is transmuted in a fog 
into a presence of immense _possibil- 
ities, as he glides below you out of shad- 
ow, and is gone before you have made 
up your mind whether you really see him. 
Even the ’buses looming up beside you 
take on an immeasurable ghostliness. 
On such a day, when all the edges are 
rubbed out and the outlines of things 
quiver before one’s eyes, there have been 
those who positively mistook the National 
Gallery for a fine building. But to-day 
as we see it across the waste of Trafalgar 
Square it wears the pepper-box squatness 
that shook Mr. Henry James’s pen to 
mockery. “The finest site in Europe,” 
say Englishmen. The dreariest, say most 
foreigners. On the whole, one is glad to 
escape from the need of decision into 
the fury of the Strand. 

From here to the Bank the ‘bus 
is indisputably supreme. Absolutely un- 
suspected buildings, in the shadow of 
which one has walked unknowing a 
thousand times, reveal themselves from 
the ’bus-top; not a few of Wren’s best 
churches can only be seen from its eleva- 
tion, and by its help alone can one call 
up the eighteenth - century picturesque- 
ness of the narrow, tortuous streets. 
3etween Charing Cross and the Man- 
sion House the flood of humanity is 
too composite, too overwhelming to have 
character. If Piccadilly is the Court 
Guide, the Strand is the entire Post- 
office Directory. There are, of course, 
distinetive patches here and there,—round 
the Law Courts, for instance, and the 
lower end of Fleet Street,—but to select 
or summarize or even describe is hopeless. 
One takes the whole rushing sombre tor- 
rent in mass, as something beyond analy- 
sis, and too restful to be imperilled by a 
close scrutiny. 

Tt is not until St. Paul’s is past 
and one nears the Mansion House that 
the sidewalk throngs become in a way 
distinguishable, homogeneous. One is 
conscious of a restrained gait, a weight- 
ier aspect, a more measured and graver 
carriage, befitting men who live at the 
heart of the world’s eredit. Here it is 
rather the roadways that are multitudi- 
nous. But if you slip from this down 
the moneyed air of Lombard Street and 
on to London Bridge, when the evening 
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THE HOMEWARD TIDE—LONDON BRIDGE 


exodus from the City is pouring south- 
wards, it is to be dazed with a double 
immensity, of vehicles as well as people 

a sedater Brooklyn Bridge during the 
“rush hours,” but more variegated, more 
overpowering, with a flow and swell like 
an ocean in flood. And the view from 
it again demands the focus that only 
the *bus-top can bring to bear, the view 


of the “ Pool of London ” with its myriad 
masts against a Turner sunset,—of all 
London views, without question, the 
most entrancing. 

Primarily, no doubt, the ’bus is just 
democracy on wheels—and even so it 
is endlessly rich in character and 
humor; but there is always room for 
the artist on the front seat. 











“An Exceeding High Mountain” 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I 

OBERT GRAY’S first wife, Alys 

(Old Chester had hard work to 

swallow her name; “ but it’s better 
than any of your silly ‘ie’s,’” said Old 
Chester)—this first Mrs. Gray was a 
good deal of a trial to everybody. She 
was not only “new,” but foreign; 
not only foreign, but indifferent to 
Old Chester. Indeed, it took all Old 
Chester’s politeness and Christian for- 
bearance to invite Mrs. Robert Gray to 
tea—with the certainty that the invita- 
tion would be declined: She was an Eng- 
lish girl whom Robert met somewhere 
in Switzerland; a heavy-eyed, silent 
creature, certainly a very beautiful wo- 
man, but most inefficient and sickly ;— 
and there were so many nice, sensible 
girls in Old Chester! (However, there 
is no use saying things like that: as if 
a man ever married a girl because she 
was sensible!) 

Yet young Gray certainly needed a 
sensible wife; his wealth was limited to 
character and good manners plus a slen- 
der income as tutor in the Female Acad- 
emy in Upper Chester. Excellent things, 
all; but a wife with sense (and money) 
would have been an agreeable addition 
to his circumstances. Whereas, this very 
beautiful English girl was a penniless 
governess, left stranded in Germany by 
an employer, who had, apparently, got 
tired of her. Robert Gray had met the 
poor frightened creature, who was taking 
her wandering way back to England, and 
married her, frantic with rage at the way 
she had been treated. When he brought 
her home, he was so madly in love that 
he probably did not half appreciate Old 
Chester’s patience with her queer ways. 
But the fact was that, for the few months 
she lived, she was so miserable that Old 
Chester could not help being patient, 
and forgiving her her half-sullen in- 
difference, and her silence, and her dis- 
taste for life ;—even in Old Chester! 
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For in spite of Robert’s adoration, in 
spite of all the ready friendliness about 
her, in spite of the birth of a baby girl, 
she seemed, as it were, to turn her face 
to the wall. She died when the child 
was about a week old. Died, the doctor 
said, only because, so far as he could see, 
she did not care to live. 

“You ought to try to get better for 
the baby’s sake,” said Miss Rebecca 
Jones, who had come in to help nurse 
her. And the poor girl frowned, and 
shook her head, the heavy white lids fall- 
ing over her dark eyes. 

“T don’t like it.” 

And Rebecca (who had too much good 
sense to be shocked by the vagaries of a 
sick woman) said, decidedly: “ Oh, you'll 
learn to like her. Come, now, just try—!” 

But she did not seem to try; even 
though Robert, kneeling with his arm 
under her pillow, holding her lan- 
guid hand to his lips, said, sobbing, 
“Oh, Alys, Alys—for God’s sake—don’t 
leave me—” 

Then she opened her beautiful eyes 
and looked at him solemnly. “ Robert,” 
she said, “I am sorry. I am—sorry. 
I—am—” 

“What for, precious?” he entreated; 
“sorry for what?—to leave me? Oh, 
Alys, then live, live, dear!” 

“T—am—” she began; and then her 
voice trailed into eternity. 

Miss Rebecca Jones hung about the 
house for a few days, to make the poor 
gentleman comfortable; then he was left 
alone, with the child (purchased at so 
dreadful a cost) and one servant, and his 
daily work of teaching the polite lan- 
guages at the Female Academy. Miss 
Rebecea’s hard face softened whenever 
she thought of him; but all she could do 
for him was to go often to see the poor 
seven-months baby,—which seemed for a 
time inclined to follow its mother. 

Now it must be understood at once 
that Rebecca Jones was not a schemer, 
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or a mean or vulgar woman. She was 
merely a hard - headed, honest - hearted 
product of years of public-school teach- 
ing, with a passion for truth and no 
grace in telling it. She was sorry for 
Mr. Gray, and sorry for the poor baby, 
who was being allowed, she said to her- 
self, to grow up every which way; and 
sorry for the comfortless house left to 
the care of what she called “an unedu- 
cated servant-girl.” So, after school, and 
on Saturday mornings, she used to go over 
to Mr. Gray’s house, and bustle about 
to the bettering of several things. In- 
deed, old Mr. Jones told her more than 
once that he didn’t know what that there 
widower would do without her! And 
Rebecea said, truthfully enough, that she 
didn’t know, either. And when she said 
it, her heart warmed with something 
more than pity. 

As for Robert Gray, dazed and absent, 
trying to do his duty at the Academy 
during the day, and coming home at 
night to look blankly at his child, he, 
too, did not know what he would have 
done that first year without Miss Rebec- 
ca’s efficient kindness. He was so cen- 
tred in his grief, and also of so gentle 
a nature, that he took the kindness as 
simply as a child might have done. Like 
many another sweet-minded man, he had 
not the dimmest idea of the possible 
effect of his rather courtly manner and 
his very delicate courtesy, upon a woman 
of slightly different class, whose life had 
been starved of everything romantic or 
beautiful. He became to sharp-tongued 
Miss Rebecea Jones a vision of romance; 
and, somehow, quite suddenly, about 
eighteen months after his wife’s death, 
he discovered that he was going to marry 
her. In his startled astonishment, he 
realized that he had himself led up to 
her avowal of willingness by some talk 
about her kindness. Perhaps she had mis- 
understood his words; if she had, Robert 
Gray was not the man to offer an ex- 
planation. . . . However, after the first 
shock of being accepted, he was gen- 
tly explicit: 

“T realize that the child ought to have 
the care of a good woman, and there- 
fore I—” 

“Tl do my duty by her,” Rebecca said. 

“T want her brought up to love and 
reverence her mother. I want her 


brought up to be like her. It is for 
the child’s sake that I—I marry again. 
I speak thus frankly, Miss Rebecca, be- 
cause I so entirely respect you that I 
could not be anything but frank.” 

Rebecea’s square face flushed over the 
high cheek-bones to the gaunt forehead 
and the sparse hair; then her eyes looked 
passionately into his. “I understand. 
Yes. I understand. And I will be good 
to your child, Mr. Gray.” 

And so he married her; and, when you 
come to think of it, it was a very sensible 
thing to do. Even Old Chester said he 
was very sensible. A man of thirty, with 
a baby,—of course he ought to marry 
again! “ But why on earth,” said Old 
Chester, “when there are so many girls 
of his own class!—not but what Rebecca 
Jones is a very worthy person.” 

Meanwhile, Rebecca, with hard con- 
scientiousness, set herself to bring the 
child up. She trained her, and disciplined 
her, and made a painful point of talking 
to her about the first Mrs. Gray,—accord- 
ing to her promise to teach her to “ love 
and reverence her mother.” The dis- 
cipline sometimes made Robert Gray 
wince; but it was wise, and never un- 
kind; so he never interfered,—but he left 
the room when it was going on. Once 
he said, nervously, 

“T scarcely think, Mrs. Gray, that it 
is necessary to be quite so—so severe.” 

“ She must be made a good child,” Re- 
becca answered. 

“T am not afraid that she will not be 
a good child,” Robert Gray said; “she 
is her mother’s daughter.” 

“Well, she is her father’s daughter, 
too,” Rebecca declared, briefly. And her 
husband, shrinking, said: 

“Tight is stronger than darkness; 
Alice’s mother was a creature of light. 
IT am not afraid of her inheritance 
of darkness.” 

As for Rebecca, she went away and 
shut herself up in the garret. “‘ Crea- 
ture of light!” she said, sitting on the 
floor under the rafters, and leaning her 
head on an old horsehair-covered trunk 
wherein were packed away’ Mr. Gray’s 
winter flannels,—* well, I am a good wife 
to him, if I ain’t a ‘ creature of light.’ ” 

Yes, she was a good wife. ... How 
carefully she put his flannels away in 
May; how prudently she planned his 
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food; how she managed to make the two 
ends of his little income meet,—yes, and 
lap over, so that every summer he could 
go away from her for a two months’ va- 
cation in the woods! Not once did he 
find a button lacking; not once had he 
put on a clean pair of stockings and then 
pulled them off because of a hole in the 
heel. Can our lords say as much, my 
mistresses? I trow not! Yes, a good 
wife: that lovely being who left the 
world with a faint, unfinished regret 
upon her pitiful lips, could never have 
made him so comfortable. 

Indeed, the whole household revolved 
upon Robert’s comfort. Every domestic 
arrangement had reference to his well- 
being. That he did not become intolerably 
selfish was not Rebecea’s fault, for, like 
many good wives, she was absolutely with- 
out conscience in the matter of self- 
sacrifice; but Robert escaped spiritual 
corruption, thanks to his own very gentle 
nature and his absolute unconsciousness 
of the situation. Perhaps, too, Rebecca’s 
tongue mitigated the spoiling process. 
She never spared him what she consid- 
ered to be the truth about himself or 
Alice. But her truthfulness stopped 
here; she spared the dead,—perforce. 
For what could she say ill of that beau- 
tiful creature whose only wrong-doing 
lay in dying? But she knew, with shame, 
that she would have liked to speak ill of 
her!—in which reprehensible impulse to 
remove a fellow being from a pedestal, 
Rebecca showed herself singularly like the 
rest of us. 

In this bleak air of unselfishness and 
truth-telling, Robert Gray became more 
and more aloof. Gradually he retreated 
quite into his past, doing his daily work 
at the Academy—where successive classes 
of young ladies adored him for his gentle 
manners and his mild brown eyes,—and 
living very harmlessly with his memories; 
which he kept fresh and fragrant by 
sharing them with Alys’s daughter, who, 
it must be admitted, being young and 
human, was not always intensely inter- 
ested ;—but Rebecca had trained her too 
well for Alice ever to show any weariness! 
Robert kept his little collection of pic- 
tures and photographs of his first wife 
shut behind the curtained doors of an 
old secretary. If his second wife found 
him standing, his hands clasped behind 
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him, his eyes wandering from one lovely 
presentment to another, he never dis- 
played an embarrassed consciousness,— 
but he shut the doors. He accepted Rebec- 
ca’s devotion respectfully; he was never 
impolite, still less unkind; in fact, in 
all their married life he had never, she 
used to tell herself, spoken unkindly save 
once ;—and then his words were nothing 
more dreadful than, “ We will not dis- 
cuss it, if you please, Mrs. Gray.” Just at 
first he had, very gently, made some gram- 
matical suggestions; and she had profited 
by them,—though, being a true Penn- 
sylvanian, she never mastered ~ shall ” 
and “will.” Grammar, however, was 
as far as Robert Gray went in any per- 
sonal relation. He addressed her, in his 
courteous voice (always a little timid- 
ly), as “Mrs. Gray”; and he kept as 
much as possible out of her way. Mean- 
time, Rebecca (remembering why he had 
married her) did her duty by the child, 
and never failed to mention, in her hard 
voice, that Alice must try to grow up 
like her mother. 

“Make me a good girl,” Alice used 
to say in her sleepy prayers every night, 
—“make me a good girl, like my dear 
mother.” Once, of her own accord, the 
child added, “ And make me pretty like 
her, too.” Rebecea, listening to the lit- 
tle figure at her knee, said, sternly, when 
Alice got up and began to climb into 
the big four-poster: 

“Don’t be vain. Don’t ask God for 
foolish things. Beauty is foolish and 
favor is deceitful. Just ask Him to make 
you as good as your mother was.” 

And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
the child did not inherit her mother’s 
wonderful beauty. At first her father 
had expected it; he used to take liberties 
with his Horace, and say, 

“©O filia pulchra matre pulchriore.” 

But as Alice grew older, Robert Gray 
had to admit that the dead woman had 
taken her beauty away with her. The 
child had just a pleasant face; eyes that 
were gray or blue, as it happened; a com- 
monplace nose, and uncompromisingly 
red hair. In those days red hair was 
thought to be a mortifying affliction, 
and poor Alice shed many tears over the 
rough, handsome shock of hair that broke 
into curls about her forehead and all 
around the nape of her pretty white neck. 
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II 

But in spite of red hair, and what 
Old Chester religiously believed to be its 
accompanying temper, Alice Gray was a 
lovable girl, and at twenty, behold, she 
had a lover; indeed, she had more than 
one (not counting Dr. Lavendar); but 
Alice never gave a thought to anybody 
but Luther Metcalf. Luther was a good 
boy, Old Chester said; but added that 
he would never set the river on fire. 

Certainly he did not use his incendiary 
opportunity; he had a small printing- 
office, and he owned and edited Old Ches- 
ter’s weekiy newspaper, the Globe; but 
neither the news nor the editorial page 
ever startled or displeased the oldest or 
the youngest inhabitant. The Globe con- 
fined itself to carefully accredited cut- 
tings from exchanges; it had a Poet’s 
Corner, and it gave, politely, any Old 
Chester news that could be found; be- 
sides this, it devoted the inner sheet to 
disereet advertisements, widely spaced 
to take up room. All Old Chester sub- 
scribed for it, and spoke of it respectfully, 
because it was a newspaper; and snubbed 
its editor, because he was one of its own 
boys—and without snubbing boys are so 
apt to put on airs! Poor Luther was 
never tempted to put on airs; he was too 
hard-worked, and too anxious about his 
prospects. He and Alice were to get mar- 
ried when he and the Globe were out 
of debt; for his father had left him a 
mortgage on the office-building, as well 
as an unpaid-for press. When Luther 
was particularly low-spirited, he used to 
tell Alice it would take him five years 
to pay his debts; and, to tell the truth, 
that was an optimistic estimate, for the 
Globe and the printing-office together did 
very litthe more than pay the interest 
on the notes and Luther’s board. 

So, when they became engaged, waiting 
was what they looked forward to, for, 
of course, Robert Gray could not help 
them; it was all Rebecca could do to 
stretch his salary to cover the expenses 
of their own household. But the two 
young people were happy enough, except 
when Luther talked about five years 
of waiting. 

“We've been engaged two years al- 
ready,” he said, moodily; “I don’t want 
to be another case of Andrew Steele.” 

“Tm not afraid!” Alice said. “ Why, 


if you get the new job-press, and get 
that Mercer work, think how much that 
will help!” 

“Well,” Luther said, “yes; but if I 
get the press, there’s another debt. ‘And 
if I don’t get it, I can’t get the work; 
so there it is. A vicious circle.” 

This question of the purchase of a new 
press, before the old press had been 
paid for, was a very serious and anxious 
one. “I wish father could help,” Alice 
said;—they were walking home from 
Wednesday-evening lecture, loitering in 
the moonlight, and wishing the way were 
twice as long. 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t.think of such a thing,” 
the young man declared; “ we'll pull out 
somehow. He’s gone off to the woods, 
hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes, he went this morning; he’s so 
pleased to get away! He won’t be back 
till, the Academy opens.” 

“T suppose he hates to leave you, 
though,” Lute said. 

“Yes,—but I can see that the getting 
away is a great relief. I keep his pictures 
dusted, and take the flowers up to the 
cemetery for him; so he knows things 
are not neglected.” 

“ But,” Luther said, thoughtfully, “I 
think she’s sorry to have him go?” 

“Oh yes; sorry, I suppose,” Alice ad- 
mitted. “She’s fond of him—in her 
way.” 

“Then why—” Luther began. 

“__My dear, she’s jealous of my mo- 
ther.” 

“Oh, Alice!” 

“Well, you know,” Alice explained, 
“ my mother was so beautiful;—and poor 
Mrs. Gray! But I must say, Lute, she’s 
the justest person I know. She’s always 
told me that my mother was perfect. 
And of course she was;—but when you’re 
jealous, it isn’t so easy to acknowledge 
things like that.” 

“But I don’t see how you can be 
jealous of the dead,” Luther ruminated. 

“Oh, I do! I could be jealous of some 
girl who was dead, if you’d loved her, 
Lute.” And then the boy put his arm 
round her, and they kissed each other 
there in the shadows of the locust-trees 
overhanging a garden wall. “I’m so 
glad there isn’t anybody, dead or alive,” 
Alice said, happily; “though I’d rather 
have her alive than dead. If she was 
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alive, you’d have quarrelled with her, and 
stopped loving her. But if she was dead, 
she would keep on being perfect. Yes; 
I’d rather marry a man who had been— 
been divorced,” said Alice, lowering her 
voice, because the word was hardly con- 
sidered proper in Old Chester, “than a 
man whose wife was dead, because he 
would always be thinking what an angel 
she was, and what a sinner I was!” 

“He would think you were an an- 
gel!” the boy told her, blushing at his 
own fervency. 

But the fervency died on his ardent 
young lips when they got into the house, 
and sat decorously in the parlor with Mrs. 
Gray. Rebecca was sewing; her hard, 
square face a little harder than usual. 
Mr. Gray had gone away on that annual 
fishing trip; gone, with a look of relief 
growing in his eyes even as he stepped 
into the stage and pulled the door to be- 
hind him ;—pulled it hurriedly, as though 
he feared she would follow. Then, baring 
his head politely, he had looked out of 
the window and said: 

“Good-by. You will send for me 
should you, by any chance, need me? I 
trust you will be very well.” 

“T don’t know that I have ever had 
to interrupt your fishing trip with any 
of my needs,” Rebecca had answered, 
briefly. She spoke only the truth; she 
never had interfered with any plea- 
sure of his; and yet Robert Gray had 
winced, as if he had not liked her 
words. Now, alone, in the parlor, darn- 
ing his stockings, she wondered why? 
She never said anything but the simple 
truth; but he looked at her sometimes 
as a dog looks who expects a_ blow. 
He was truthful himself, but he never 
seemed to care much to hear the 
truth, she thought, heavily. Once he 
told her that truth was something more 
than a statement of fact. “The state- 
ment of a fact may be a lie,” he had 
said, smiling whimsically; and Rebecca 
used to wonder how a fact could be a lie? 
She recalled the time when, with brief 
accuracy, she had mentioned to him in 
what condition of ragged neglect she had 
found his wardrobe after the “ creature 
of light ” had left him; and how he had 
seemed to shrink not from the shiftless 
dead, but from her. And she remembered 
painfully that one unkindness: She had 


told him that, to her mind, not even the 
weakness of death was quite an excuse 
for saying you didn’t like your own baby; 
and he had said, with a terrible look, 
“We will not diseuss it, if you please, 
Mrs. Gray.” She had never spoken of it 
again; but his look had burned in her 
poor, narrow, sore mind; she thought of 
it now, moodily, as she sat alone, her 
heart following him on his journey. If 
his first wife had only not been so perfect, 
she said to herself, she could have borne 
it better; if she had had a bad temper, 
even, it would have been something. 
But she had often heard Robert tell 
Alice that her mother had an “ angelic 
temper.” Rebecca wished humbly she 
herself could be pleasanter. “I don’t 
feel unpleasant inside; but I seem to talk 
so,” she thought, helplessly. She was 
thinking of this when the two young 
people came in; and looking up over her 
spectacles, she said, coldly: 

“Did you remember to wipe your feet, 
Luther? You are careless about that. 
Alice, I found a flower on my daphne; 
carry the pot up to the cemetery when 
you go.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Alice said. She took 
up her sewing (for Rebecca would not 
have idle hands about); sometimes she 
glanced at Luther, sitting primly in 
the corner of the sofa, and once caught 
his eye and smiled; but there were 
no sheep’s-eyes or sweet speeches. They 
were Old Chester young people, and such 
things would have been considered im- 
proper; just as sitting by themselves 
would have been thought not only inde- 
corous, but selfish. 

“Oh! Alice,” Luther said, suddenly, 
“T meant to ask you: wasn’t your mo- 
ther’s name spelled ‘ Alys ’?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ Well, it’s such an unusual name that 
it struck my attention when I saw it in 
the paper.” 

“What about it?” Alice asked. “Oh 
dear, why didn’t father spell me ‘ Alys’ 
instead of ‘ Alice’? It’s so much pret- 
tier!” 

“Prettiness isn’t everything; and 
‘Alice’ is a sensible name,” Rebecca 
said. “Don’t criticise your father.” 

“Tt was an advertisement in one of 
the Globe’s exchanges,” Luther explained. 
“T was scissoring things, and the name 
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caught my eye. It was information 
wanted. Of course it’s just a coinci- 
dence, but it’s queer, because — here it 
is,” said the editor of the Globe, fum- 
bling in his pocket. “I cut it out and 
meant to show it to you, but I forgot. 
Then he _ read, slowly, “‘ Information 
wanted, of one Alys Winton—’ ” 

“Why, but Winton was my mother’s 
name!” cried Alice. 

‘—one Alys Winton, who married 
sometime in 1845; husband thought to be 
an American, name unknown. She (or 
a child of hers, born in 1846) is request- 
ed to communicate with Amos Hughes, 
Attorney at Law, ” ete. 

Alice stared, open-mouthed. “ Why, 
Lute!” she said; “why, but that must 
be my mother!” 

Lute shook his head. “I don’t think 
there’s anything in it. Do you, Mrs. 
Gray ?” 

“ Might be,” she said, briefly. 

Alice took the crumpled cutting, and 
holding it under the lamp, read _ it 
through to herself. “ But, Lute, really 
and truly,” she said, “it is queer. Per- 
haps some of my mother’s rich relations 
have left her a fortune! Then we could 
pay off the mortgage. Only I’m afraid 
my mother hadn’t any rich relations— 
or poor ones, either. I never heard of 
any. Did you, Mrs. Gray?” 

“No,” Rebecca said. 

“She was a governess, you know, 





Lute, in some horrid English family; the | 
wife didn’t like her, and she discharged ° 


my poor little mother; then the family 
went off and left her all alone in Ger- 
many. Perfectly abominable!” 

“Don’t be unjust, Alice; you don’t 
know anything about it,” Mrs. Gray said. 
“She was very young. Perhaps she 
couldn’t teach the children to suit their 
parents. Though it was unkind to leave 
her unprovided for,” she added with 
painful fairness. 

“T guess it was!” eried Alice. “Oh, 
how angry father gets when he talks 
about it! He says she was in such 
terror, poor little thing, when he met 
her. And yet she was very forgiv- 
ing, father says. He says she wrote and 
told the gentleman that she was married. 
I wouldn’t have. T’d have let him think 
TI’d starved, so he would have suffered 
remorse,—the wretch!” 


“T hope you would not have been 
so foolish or so selfish,” her stepmo- 
ther said. 

“ You see, she had no relations to turn 
to,” Alice explained to Luther; “if fa- 
ther hadn’t come, dear knows what would 
have become of her!” 

“T suppose she could have earned an 
honest living, like anybody else,” Mrs. 
Gray said. 

“Well, anyway,” Alice said, thought- 
fully, “this advertisement is queer. She 
had no relations that father ever heard 
of; but there might be some one. What 
do you think, Mrs. Gray?” 

“There might be,” Rebecea said. She 
thought to herself that it was very 
probable; that first wife had brought 
Robert Gray beauty and love; it only 
needed that she should bring him money 
to make it all perfect! In her bleak 
mind a window of imagination suddenly 
opened, and she had a vision of what 
wealth would mean to her husband, 
coming as a gift from those dead hands. 
She set her lips, and said: “ Better find 
out about it, Luther. Write to the man 
and say that a person of that name 
before her marriage died here in Old 
Chester, leaving a child;—and don’t 
keep your hands in your pockets; it’s 
bad manners.” 

“Do you really think it is worth while, 
ma’am?” Luther said, incredulously. 

“Of course it is!” said Alice. “ Sup- 
pose it should be some inheritance? Such 
things do happen—” 

“Tn story-books,” Lute said. 

“Well, then, I’d like to be in a story- 
book,” Alice said, sighing. “ Just think, 
Lute,—we might pay for the press, and 
pay off the mortgage !—” 

“ Golly!” said Lute. 

Then they fell to making all sorts 
of plans, gayly, each tripping the oth- 
er up with the prosaic reminder of 
improbability. 

“Or, if it should be anything,” Luther 
said, “it won’t be more than a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Well, that’s something; it .will meet 
two monthly payments on the press.” 

“Tt will pay for a diamond ring for 
you,” Lute said. 

“Nonsense! We'll buy father a horse.” 

“And who will buy the oats?” Re- 
becea said. 
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“T could give you a big oleander, Mrs. 
Gray,” Alice told her, smiling. 

“You could’ put the money in the 
bank, like a sensible girl,” Rebecca said, 
severely ;—“ don’t speak of this outside, 
either of you. Mr. Gray wouldn’t wish 
his wife’s name talked about.” 

“And don’t let’s write anything about 
it to him,” Alice said; “let’s have it 
a surprise!—if there is anything in it; 
only, of course, there isn’t anything,” 
she ended, sighing; “ but you might write 
to the man, Lute.” 

“Of course there isn’t anything,” Lute 
agreed, sensibly. “I'll write if you want 
me to; but I wouldn’t build on it, Ally,” 
he said, as he got up to go. And when he 
paused a minute in the darkness on the 
porch, he added, softly, “If you get rich, 
maybe you won’t want a poor printer ?” 

And she laughed, and said, “ Maybe 
T won’t!” 

Then he kissed her just under her 
left ear, and said, “ Money isn’t every- 
thing, Ally.” 

III 

Money isn’t everything, but it has so 
much to do with most things that even 
a dim, story-book vision of it stirred 
Alice’s imagination. Luther, having no 
imagination, dismissed the vision from 
his mind after writing a letter to * Amos 
Hughes, Attorney at Law.” Indeed, 
Luther had more practical things to 
think of than possible legacies, poor fel- 
low. His balance-sheet for that month 
of June was very dark. More than once, 
after the office was closed for the day, 
he sat at his desk in his shirt-sleeves, 
hot and tired and grimy, poring over 
his ledger by the light of a swinging 
lamp. Alice grew worried about his pal- 
lor and the hollows in his cheeks; but 
there was nothing she could do, though 
she chafed against her helplessness to 
help, and revolved all sorts of schemes in 
her impractical girl-mind. Indeed, she 
went so far as to pour out her heart to 
Dr. Lavendar, in the hope that he could 
make some suggestion. She found the 
old man sitting in the wistaria arbor 
near his beehives, smoking peacefully, 
and throwing sticks to Danny, who need- 
ed exercise and scrambled after them 
into the tall grass, bringing them back 
with fatiguing alacrity. 

“Took here, sir,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
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“don’t find ’em so quick. [I’m worn out 
pitching them!” 

Then Alice Gray came down between 
the box borders and said she wanted his 
advice; and Dr. Lavendar, glancing up 
at her, saw an uncertain lip and heard 
a catch in her voice; whereupon he told 
her to give Danny a run. “ The scoun- 
drel has kept me working for the last 
half-hour!” he complained. 

When she came back, flushed and laugh- 
ing, and sat down on the arbor step, her 
voice was quite steady; so he listened 
placidly to her story. 

“You want to get some work to help 
Lute, do you, good-for-nothing ?” 

“Yes,” Alice said, eagerly. “Oh, Dr. 
Lavendar, can you think of anything? I 
wanted to go into the office and learn 
to set type, but Mrs. Gray—” 

“ Well?” 

“Mrs. Gray said I had better learn 
to keep house economically. She said 
father wouldn’t like it.” 

“Mrs. Gray would always think first 
of what your father would like.” 

Alice seratched lines in the gravel with 
one of Danny’s sticks. “I suppose she 
would,” she admitted. 

“ And what did Lute say?” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t listen to it! But 
T thought maybe you could make him, 
Dr. Lavendar ?” 

“TT?” said Dr. Lavendar. “ No, thank 
you! Do you think I’d rob the boy?” 

“Rob him ?” 

“Of his self-respect. A boy wants to 
stand on his own legs; he doesn’t want 
a girl propping him up. You let Lute 
alone. He’ll manage. And you’re young 
vet, anyhow. It won’t hurt ye to wait. 
Mrs. Gray is right. You learn to be as 
good a housekeeper as she is; and though 
you mayn’t put money into Lute’s pocket 
before you’re married, you'll not be tak- 
ing it out after you’re married!” 

Alice sighed. “Oh, I wish I could help 
Lute; I wish I had a lot of money.” 

“A lot of sense is better,” Dr. Laven- 
dar said, chuckling. “Oh, you women! 
You steal a man’s unselfishness and self- 
respect, and you put it down to love! 
Love? Youw’re a pack of thieves, the lot 
of you! You ought to be prosecuted. 
I’d do it, if I had time. Hey, Danny! 
bite her; she’s like all the rest of ’em.” 

Alice hugged him, and defended her- 
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self. “ You’re just an old bachelor; you 
don’t appreciate us!” 

“Appreciate ye? I appreciate you! 
Maybe that’s why I’m an old bachelor.” 

But though he discouraged Alice’s 
projects for assisting Luther, Dr. Laven- 
dar went plodding up the printing-office 
stairs the next. morning. Luther, emer- 
ging from behind a press, brightened at 
the sight of his caller, and ushered him 
into a small closet which he called his 
private office; and when Dr. Lavendar 
asked him to print some more missionary- 
meeting notices, he said he would put 
them in at cost price. 

“Don’t you do it!” said Dr. Lavendar, 
thumping the floor with his umbrella. 
“Took here; I'll have to teach you the 
first principles of business: make your 
profit—and don’t go to ‘ pauperizing 
the church,’ sir! There’s too much of 
that sort of thing,” he added, with remi- 
niscent crossness. “Some sealawag of a 
bookseller wrote and offered to sell me 
books at thirty-three per cent. discount 
because I was a parson! There’s no more 
reason why a parson should get a dis- 
count than a policeman! I told him so. 
T tell you so. Print those slips, and 
print ’em better than you did the last 
lot! Do you hear that? You forgot 
a comma on the second line. How’s 
business, Lute ?” 

Lute’s face fell. Then they talked things 
over, to the boy’s great comfort; and at 
the end of the talk Lute straightened his 
shoulders and drew a good breath. 

“By George, sir, if hanging on does 
it, Pll hang on—!” he stopped, and look- 
ed round, in answer to a knock. “ Well?” 
he said, impatiently. 

But the gentleman who stood in the 
doorway was not rebuffed. 

“ Are you Mr. Metcalf, the editor of 
the Globe?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Luther. 

“T called in relation to an advertise- 
ment—” Luther was instantly alert, and 
Dr. Lavendar, scenting a customer, was 
about to withdraw;—* an advertisement 
in a New York paper, requesting infor- 
mation of a certain person—” 

“What?” cried Luther. “TI had for- 
gotten all about it!” 

“My name is Carter. I am from the 
office of Mr. Amos Hughes. Messrs. 
Pritchett, Carver, and Pritchett, Barris- 
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ters at Law, of London, are our prin- 
cipals. The advertisement was in rela- 
tion to a person called Alys Winton.” 

Luther, stumbling in his _ astonish- 
ment over his words, began to explain. 
“Mrs. Gray is dead,” he ended. “ And 
Alice is her daughter;—isn’t she, Dr. 
Lavendar? She asked me to write to you.” 

“Well, well; this is very interesting,” 
said Dr. Lavendar. “I hope your ob- 
ject in seeking to obtain information is 
to benefit this young lady? She’s one of 
my children.” 

Mr. Carter, still standing in the door- 
way, smiled, and said, “ Do I understand 
that this Miss Alice is the daughter of 
the person named Alys Winton ?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar. “ You can 
easily satisfy yourself on that point by 
consulting my parish records.” 

“ And her mother is the lady you ad- 
vertised for!” cried Luther. The boy 
was red with excitement. It was just as 
Alice said—a_ story-book! And they 
could get married right away! For it 
would be a lot of money—perhaps $5000; 
people in England didn’t advertise for 
information of a person dead for twenty- 
two years for any small amount; well,— 
even if it were $4000, they could get mar- 
ried; even if it were $3000. “How m—” 
he began, and stopped; of course that 
was not a proper question. “ Alice’s mo- 
ther is the lady you advertised about,” 
he said, lamely. 

“Well, that does not follow, young 
gentleman; but the coincidence of the 
name was of sufficient interest for our 
firm to feel that I might, perhaps, just 
look into it. There may be dozens of 
Alys Wintons, you know.” 

“ Oh,” said Luther, so blankly that Dr. 
Lavendar laughed. 

“Perhaps before beginning at the be- 
ginning you might save time by looking 
at the end,” he said to the lawyer. “If 
you will step over to my church, you will 
see that our little Alice here is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Gray and a lady named 
Alys Winton.” 

“ A very good idea, sir. 


You, I infer, 
are a clergyman in this place? Ah, yes; 


just so. Lavendar? Ah, yes. I shall be 
pleased to look at the records, as you 
suggest, sir.” 

Luther, rather abashed, longing to ac- 
company them, stood waiting for an in- 
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vitation. But none came. Dr. Lavendar 
went pounding down the stairs, followed 
by Mr. Carter, and Lute heard them talk- 
ing about the roughness of the road 
from Mercer, over which Mr. Carter had 
come on the morning stage. 

“Confound the road!” said Lute to 
himself. “Hi! Davidson! [Tm going 
out. The first page is all made up; you 
can close up the fourth—” Then he 
dashed down the creaking stairs and out 
into the hot sunshine. He had a glimpse 
up the street of the church, and Dr. Lav- 
endar bending down fumbling with the 
key of the vestry door; it was evident 
that Luther’s presence was not consid- 
ered necessary. “I don’t care!” the boy 
said to himself, joyously, and_ started 
at a swinging pace out over the hill: “ ll 
be the one to tell her, anyhow!” His face 
was all aglow. As he hurried along he 
made calculations as to the rent of a little 
house. To be sure, he was reckoning on 
Alice’s money; but the boy was so honest, 
and so in love, that he had no mean 
self-consciousness of that kind. “ We 
can get married!” He had no room for 
any other thought. 

Mrs. Gray was sitting on the back 
porch shelling peas; there was a grape- 
trellis running out from the porch roof, 
and under it the shadows lay cool and 
pleasant on the damp flagstones. Rebec- 
ca, absorbed in the lulling snap of pods, 
looked up, frowning, at the interruption, 
for the young man burst in, breathless, 
swinging his cap, his eyes shining. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gray, where’s Alice? Oh 
my, such news! I never was so excited 
in my life!” 

“That is not saying much,” Rebecca 
told him; “you’ve not had a very ex- 
citing life. Alice is in the dining-room. 
Alice! come out here. MHere’s Luther. 
He says he never was so excited in his 
life; and I hope he won’t be again, for 
he has upset my bucket of pods.” 

Luther, full of apologies, began to 


pick them up. “I’m so sorry, but I was 


so dreadfully excited—” 

“Dreadful is a large word.” Rebecca 
said. “TI doubt whether either you or 
T have ever seen anything ‘ dreadful’ in 
our lives. Don’t exaggerate, Luther.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Lute said. “Oh, 
there’s Alice! Alice—!” He stood up, 
his hands full of pods, his face red. “ Oh, 
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Alice, what do you suppose has happened ? 
You'll never guess!” 

“The advertisement man!” cried Alice. 
Luther’s face fell a little, and he laughed. 

“Well, you’re pretty smart! Yes, it 
is— 
“ What?” said Rebecca Gray. As for 
Alice, she whirled out on the cool flags 
and jumped up and down. 

“Oh, Lute, tell us! tell us! What 
does he say? Has he sent some money? 
Oh, how much is it? Oh, Lute, we'll 
pay for the press. Lute, is it—is it 
$1000? Tell us; hurry, hurry!” 

Upon which. Lute began to subside. 
“ Well, it isn’t quite—I mean, he didn’t— 
he hasn’t said just exactly how much. 
I mean, of course, I suppose it isn’t cer- 
tain; but I’m sure there isn’t a particle 
of doubt; only—” 

“Now, Lute, begin at the beginning 
and tell us.” Alice sat down, breathless- 
ly, beside her stepmother, and_ began, 
mechanically, to shell the peas. 

“Don’t,” Rebecea said; “I will do my 
own work. You’d better get your table- 
cloth and finish that darning.” Her face 
had grown quite pale. She saw the fabric 
of her life crumbling at the base; if 
through that first wife money should 
come into the family, what use for 
her patient economies? What use for 
her existence? That first wife, yet 
more perfect, would crowd her fur- 
ther from his life. In her heart, used 
to the long, dull ache of unloved years, 
rose up a murderous hatred of the dead 
woman. At first she hardly heard Lu- 
ther’s story, but as it went on she began 
to listen, and the pain in her tightened 
throat of unshed tears lessened. It might 
not be. As this Mr. Carter said, there 
might be dozens of Alys Wintons. Her 
hands, motionless after the first shock, 
went at their work again. 

“ You’re the daughter of a lady of that 
name,” she said, coldly; “but she may 
not be the lady they want. Better not 
count on it.” Alice looked rather blank 
for a moment; and then she burst into 
even more than Luther’s confidence. 

“Do you suppose it will be $2000? 
Oh, Lute, just think, we'll pay for the 
new press right down.” 

“No, we won’t, either,” Lute said, 
stoutly. “I’m not going to let you spend 
your money on printing-presses!” 
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“ Nonsense!” Alice cried, laughing and 
stamping her foot. 

Rebecca frowned and looked at her 
over her glasses: 

“Don’t be unladylike, Alice.” 

“No, ’m,” Alice said; and then she 
laughed at her own excitement: “It may 
be only $100!” 

“Tt may be nothing at all,” Rebecca 
Gray said, and got up and took her pan 
and bucket and went into the house. 
It seemed to her that if she had to hear 
any more of Alys Winton she would 
speak out and say some dreadful thing 
about her. But what could she say with 
any kind of truth? What could she say 
ill of that poor creature, so beloved and 
so harmless? For, after all, though a 
woman ought to see that a man’s buttons 
are sewed on, you can’t say that mere 
shiftlessness is a sin. Besides, she was 
sick for those few months. “ Perhaps 
if my health hadn’t been good, I would 
have been careless myself,” Rebecca 
thought, with painful justice. But she 
went up-stairs to her own room and lock- 
ed the door. She felt sure that it was 
as Alice and Luther said; there would be 
money, and she would be of still less 
consequence to her husband; for what 
did Robert Gray, nervously polite, real- 
ly care for her economies and her good 
housekeeping ? 

“ Not that!” she said to herself, bitterly. 


IV 

“You will stay and have dinner with 
me,” Dr. Lavendar had told the lawyer, 
hospitably, “and then Goliath and I will 
take you up the hill to Mr. Gray’s house.” 

And so, in the early afternoon, Goliath 
brought Mr. Carter to the Grays’ door. 
Alice, who was on the porch, insisted that 
Dr. Lavendar should come in too; she 
leaned into the buggy to whisper, joyous- 
ly, “If it is anything nice, I want you 
to hear it.” 

But for once Dr. Lavendar did not 
laugh and give her a kiss and call her his 
good-for-nothing; he got out silently, 
and followed Mr. Carter into the parlor 
where Luther and Mrs. Gray were await- 
ing them. There was a tense feeling of 
expectation in the air. The two young 
people were together on the sofa, smiling 
and laughing, with small whispered jokes 
of presses and diamond rings and mort- 


gages. Rebecca sat by the table, her 
worn hands in a trembling grip in her 
lap; she sat very upright, and was briefer 
and curter than ever, and she looked most 
of the time at the floor. 

“You have been informed of my er- 
rand, madam?” said Mr. Carter; “it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Gray is not at 
home, but perhaps you may be able to 
give us some information on certain 
points, which will at least instruct me as 
to whether the facts in the case war- 
rant further reference to him for con- 
firmation. I will ask a few questions, 
if you please ?” 

“Go on,” Rebecea said. 

“The late Mrs. Gray, the mother of 
this young lady,” said Mr. Carter,—“ do 
you happen to know her nationality ?” 

“ English.” 

“ Ah, yes. Just so. And do you know 
the date of her marriage to Mr. Gray ?”’ 

Rebecca gave it. 

“Tf any facts in regard to her occur 
to you—” the lawyer began. 

“T’ve heard Mr. Gray say that she was 
a governess in the family of a Mr. Urqu- 
hart,” Rebecca said; and added, “ They 
discharged her in Berlin.” 

Mr. Carter, glancing at a memoran- 
dum, his face keen with interest, said, 
eagerly, “ Pray proceed, madam.” 

“T don’t know much more; Mr. 
Gray mei her in Interlaken. They were 
married three weeks afterwards.” 

“Ah, Switzerland? That explains;— 
there was no record of a marriage at 
the Embassy. Can you tell me anything 
of the parentage of the lady?” 

“Her father’s name was George Win- 
ton,” Alice broke in; “and they lived 
in a place called Medfield. He was 
a clergyman. Her mother’s name was 
Alys, too. Father has a prayer-book be- 
longing to my grandmother; it has her 
name in it, and my mother’s. Would 
you like to see it, sir?” 

“ Exceedingly,” Mr. Carter said; and 
while Alice ran to get the book, he studied 
his memorandum so closely that no one 
dared to ask him a question,—if, indeed, 
any one wanted to. Rebecca had an- 
swered him dully, looking out of the win- 
dow part of the time;—part of the time 
at the floor. Dr. Lavendar, on the other 
side of the room, his hands on the head 
of his cane, sat silently staring down at 
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the carpet, his face heavy and rather 
stern. Lute, radiant, twirled his cap in 
his hands, and resolutely held his tongue. 

Alice, as she handed the prayer-book 
to Mr. Carter, stopped on her way back 
to Luther and squeezed Dr. Lavendar’s 
hand. “Isn’t it wonderful?” she whis- 
pered; and he shook his head a lit- 
tle impatiently. 

“Go and sit down, my dear,” he said. 

Mr. Carter, glancing at the name on 
the fly-leaf, looked at his notes again, and 
then at Alice. “And this young lady,— 
can she give me the date of her birth?” 

There was a little laugh, and Luther 
and Alice gave it together, eagerly. 

There were two or three more ques- 
tions, and then Mr. Carter folded his 
memorandum and _ slipped it within 
its rubber band with a snap; then 
he smiled. Rebecca looked at him 
drearily. “Of course,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself to her, “a question of 
identity cannot be decided offhand; it is 
necessary to have certain affidavits which 
the surviving husband of the deceased 
(who is asserted to be the person in ques- 
tion) would be obliged, legally, to fur- 
nish. I think, however, that I am not 
going beyond the line of discretion and 
propriety if I say that if Mr. Robert 
Gray can produce such proofs (which I 
think I am not unwarranted in saying 
I believe he can)—then this young lady is 
the heir to a very considerable fortune. 
I think I have the right to say that if 
these proofs are forthcoming, the amount 
to be paid to the daughter of Alys Win- 
ton is £5000.” 

Rebecca Gray put her hand to her 
mouth and stared blindly at the floor. 
Dr. Lavendar thrust out. his lower lip, 
and frowned. As for Alice, she laughed 
aloud; then burst out erying. 

“Oh, Lute!” she said, tremulously; 
and, somehow, the two children found 
themselves holding hands. “ It’s—it’s 
so much!” she faltered. 

“Five thousand pounds is—is $25,- 
000!” the boy said, turning pale. There 
was a pause; no one seemed to know just 
what to say. Then Lute, suddenly: “Is 
it your mother’s father that left it to 
you, Alice ?”’ 

She turned to Mr. Carter, drawing in 
her breath like a child. “Is it?” 

“ Ah—no,” he answered, briefly. 
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“But I didn’t know my mother had 
any relations?” Alice said, in a dazed 
way; “I thought father said—I’m sure 
he said—she hadn’t any relations? Per- 
haps—perhaps it is a mistake, after all?’ 

“The testator was not a relative of 
the Alys Winton in question,” Mr. Car- 
ter said. He glanced uneasily at Dr. 
Lavendar, who lifted his head and looked 
at him searchingly. “It will be best to 
leave further explanations to Mr. Gray,” 
Mr. Carter said, hurriedly. 

“ But who has left the money to me— 
if it is to me?” Alice said, bewildered. 
“Can’t I ask that? What is the name 
of the kind person? I think I might 
ask that ?” 

“The name of the testator was Urqu- 
hart,” Mr. Carter said; “but—but, you 
know, my dear young lady, the identity 
is not yet legally authenticated; so— 
therefore—perhaps—I think, Dr. Laven- 
dar, I had best go now. I think you 
mentioned that the stage leaves at four?” 

“ Urquhart?” Alice said; “ the man who 
was so unkind! Oh, Lute, I suppose he 
repented. Oh, how astonished father will 
be! He’ll have to forgive him now.” 

“Tt’s a pretty late repentance,” Lu- 
ther said, with a chuckle; “and how 
did he know about you, Alice? I don’t 
see why he should leave you money, 
even if he was a brute to your mother. 
Still,” said the boy, gayly, “I guess we 
won’t complain 2?” 

“Gracious!” cried Alice —“that is 
queer. Well, he was a kind person!” 

Rebecea Gray stared, frowning, at the 
lawyer. “ He knew, this Urquhart—that 
she had a child?” she said, slowly. 

Mr. Carter was gathering up his pa- 
pers. “ Yes,” he said; “ yes; he—knew it.” 

“ What?” said Rebecea, in a very low 
voice—* what?” 

“Tn view of the fact that, legally, the 
matter is still undecided,” Mr. Carter 
said, “perhaps we need not take this 
point up? At all events, not here.” 

“Sir,” said Rebecca, “why does Mr. 
Urquhart leave £5000 to Robert Gray’s 
daughter ?” 

“He was sorry he was unkind to my 
mother—” Alice said, her voice quivering. 
(“ Oh, Lute, $25,000!’’) 

“ Alice,” her stepmother said, in a 
loud, harsh voice, “you had better leave 
the room. Luther, go with Alice, please.” 
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The two young people, bewildered, got 
up with blank faces, and with obvious 
reluctance obeyed. “ But why should I 
be sent out, Lute?’ Alice said, hotly, 
when they were in the hall. “It’s my 
money—if I’m the person.” 

Luther stopped, and stood, frowning. 
On the boy’s open, honest face came a 
perplexed look. But Alice said, again, in 
injured tones, that she didn’t know what 
Mrs. Gray meant. 

In the parlor the three elders looked 
at each other in silence. Mrs. Gray had 
risen, and stood leaning forwards, her 
trembling hands flat on the table. 

“T don’t—understand?” she said. 

“Mr. Carter,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“certain remarks of yours on our way 
up here made me apprehensive. I see 
that my friend, Mrs. Gray, is also—ap- 
prehensive. I would suggest that you 
have a few words with her alone. I will 
leave you.” 

“No,” Rebecea said; “ hear the end of 
it!” Her hard face was red and hot. 
“ Why does Mr. Urquhart leave the child 
of Robert Gray £50002 Why?” 

“Tt is as I think you surmise, mad- 
am,” John Carter said, gravely. 

Rebecea recoiled, with a broken excla- 
mation of horror. 

Dr. Lavendar drew in his 
“ Oh, my poor Robert!” he said. 

“Tt is so stated in the will,” the lawyer 
went on; “there is no disguising it; 
nor, as far as I can see, can it be hidden 
from the legatee. The directions for 
finding this heir make the thing explicit. 
The testator states that he received in- 
formation of the expected birth of his 
child after the marriage of the person 
in question, who did not mention her 
married name;—hence our difficulty in 
tracing her.” 

Rebeeea, her eyes narrowing into a 
cruel smile, sat down and rocked back- 
wards and forwards in her chair. 

“Dreadful; dreadful; dreadful,” she 
said, aloud, exultantly. 


V 


breath. 


The last quarter of an hour, packed 
with tragic revelation, lost Mr. Carter 
the stage. 

“T hope you will put up at the Rectory, 


” 


sir,” Dr. Lavendar said as they drove 
away from Robert Gray’s door. 
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“T thank you, sir,” said Mr. Carter. 

Then they fell into silence; Mr. Car- 
ter from politeness, Dr. Lavendar from 
horror. He was going back in his mem- 
ory with painful effort; but it was all 
very vague. ... He had hardly known 
her; she had been ill for those months 
that she had been in Old Chester, and 
she had made it very clear that she 
did not care to see people. He thought 
of her beautiful, sullen face; of Robert 
Gray’s passionate devotion; of Old Ches- 
ter’s silent disapproval. . . . He groaned 
to himself, and John Carter looked at 
him sidewise. 

After supper at the Rectory, they 
sat down to smoke in heavy silence; 
Mr. Carter respected the old man’s dis- 
tress, but wondered if he should not 
have been more comfortable with Van 
Horn at the tavern. The glowing July 
day had darkened into rainy night, with 
a grumble of thunder back among the 
hills; but in the midst of a sudden down- 
pour they heard footsteps on the path, 
and then some one pushed open the hall 
door, and flapped a wet umbrella on the 
steps before entering. A minute later 
Luther Metcalf stood, hesitating, on the 
study threshold. 

“Dr. Lavendar,—” 

The old man got up, hurriedly. “ Yes, 
Lute. Come into the dining - room. 
You will excuse me, sir?” he said to 
Mr. Carter. He put his hand on Lute’s 
arm, in a friendly grip, for there was a 
break in the boy’s voice. 

“T know about it,” Lute said. They 
sat down at the dining-room table; Lute 
swallowed hard, and pulled with trem- 
bling fingers at his hatband; he did not 
lift his eyes. “ And—and I want you to 
tell her not to take it.” 

“ How is she, Lute?’ 

“T haven’t seen her. She wouldn’t 
come down-stairs. She sent me a little 
note,” Luther said, taking it out of his 
breast pocket, and then putting it back 
again, tenderly. “Course I won’t pay 
any attention to it.” 

“ Saying she’d release you, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; but that’s nothing. Ill make 
her understand the minute I see her. 
But, Dr. Lavendar,—I don’t want that— 
that money!” the boy ended, almost with 
a sob. “I want you to tell her not to 
take it.” 
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Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

“At first I thought—I couldn’t help 
thinking—we could get married, right off. 
We could get married and have a home 
of our own; you know, we’d be rich peo- 
ple with ail that money. And I suppose, 
honestly, that as things are now, there’s 
no chance of our getting married for a 
good while. But I—TI tell you what, sir! 
I'd rather never get married than—than 
touch that money!” 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. 

“You won’t let her, sir? You'll make 
her give it back?” 

“My dear boy, I can’t ‘make’ Alice 
do anything. The money is hers.” 

“Oh, but Dr. Lavendar, won’t you go 
and talk to her? It may be a temptation 
to her, just as it was to me, for a minute. 
We could just make the office hum, sir! 
We could put it right on its feet; we 
could have a real Daily. I know she’ll 
think of that. J just thought we could 
get married. But Alice will think about 
helping the office, and me.” 

“Of course the money would bring 
ease to her father,—”’ Dr. Lavendar 
stopped abruptly; “Oh, my God!” Lute 
said, and dropped his head on his arms,— 
“bring ease to—to the family,” Dr. Lav- 
endar ended, lamely. 

“You know Mr. Gray won’t touch it,” 
Lute burst out; “and I ean’t let Alice, 
either. Dr. Lavendar, I thought maybe 
you’d let me hitch Goliath up and drive 
you out to the house?” 

“Not to-night, Lute. Alice has got 
to be alone. Poor child, poor child! 
Yes; we’ve all of us got to meet the 
devil alone. Temptation is a lonely busi- 
ness, Lute. To-morrow I'll go, of course. 
Did you answer her note?” 

“Oh yes; right off. I just said, ‘ Don’t 
be foolish,—and—and some other things. 
I didn’t tell her we mustn’t take the 
money, because I hadn’t thought of it 
then. Mrs. Gray said she wouldn’t come 
out of her room. Oh, just think of her, 
all by herself!” Luther bent over and 
fumbled with his shoelace; when he look- 
ed up, Dr. Lavendar pretended not to 
see his eyes. 

When the boy went away, Dr Lavendar 
went back to the study and asked John 
Carter some legal questions: Suppose he 
had not found this child, what would have 
become of the money? Suppose the child 
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should now decline to take it, what 
then ? 

“Well,” said Mr. Carter, smiling, “as 
a remote contingency, I suppose I might 
reply that it would revert to the residuary 
estate. But did you ever know anybody 
decline £5000, Dr. Lavendar ?” 

“Never knew anybody who had the 
chance,” Dr. Lavendar said; “ but there’s 
no telling what human critters will do.” 

“They won’t do that,” said John 
Carter. 


What a long night it was, of rain and 
wind and dreadful thought! .. . Rebec- 
ea had told Alice, with kindness, but with 
such a grip upon herself lest exultation 
should tremble in her voice that she 
seemed harsher than ever. Then she 
told Lute. He pleaded that Alice would 
speak to him, and Mrs. Gray had gone 
to the girl’s room and bidden her come 
down-stairs. 

“Come, Alice. You must control your- 
self. Come down and talk to Luther.” 

Alice shook her head. “T’ll— write 
him a note.” 

Mrs. Gray carried the note back to 
Lute, and brought up the answer, which 
Alice read silently. Rebecca watched 
her; and then, with an effort, she said: 

“ Alice, remember we are not to judge. 
We don’t understand. We must not 
judge. Good night.” She opened the 
door, and then looked at the child, seated, 
speechless, with blank eyes, on the edge 
of the bed. “Good night, Alice. I—I’m 
sorry for you, poor girl!” and she came 
back, hastily, and kissed her. 

At that, even in her daze of horror, 
a glimmer of astonishment came into 
Alice’s face. But she did not look up, nor 
speak. When it grew dark, she began 
mechanically to get ready for bed; she 
knelt down, as usual, at the big chintz- 
covered winged chair and began to say 
her prayers—her mind blind to her own 
words: “Bless dear father—” then she 
cried out, suddenly and dreadfully, and 
covered her poor shamed head with her 
arms, and prayed no more. Then came a 
long fit of crying, and then a dreary calm. 
Afterwards, as the night shut in with 
rain and rumble of thunder, the shame 
lightened a little; for, though she could 
not read it in the darkness,she held Lute’s 
little note against her lips and kissed it, 
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and cried over it, and said his words over 
to herself, and felt that at any rate 
there was one bright spot in it all:—Lute 
would never have any more anxieties. 
Of Robert Gray she thought pitifully, but 
with not much understanding. Oh, dread- 
ful, dreadful! But he had loved his wife 
so much (so the child thought), he would 
surely forgive her. Not knowing how 
little forgiveness counts for when a star 
goes out. Sometimes, sitting there on 
the floor, listening to the rain, she slept; 
then woke, with a numb wonder, which 
darkened into cruel understanding. 
Shame; shame;—but Lute wouldn’t be 
worried any more; Lute would be rich! 

So the night passed. ... 

Rebecca Gray did not sleep. When the 
house was still she went up-stairs, eager 
to be alone. She shut her bedroom door 
softly; then she put her brass candle- 
stick on the high bureau and _ looked 
about her. Everything seemed 
strange. Here was her old-fashioned bed 
with its four mahogany posts like four 
slender obelisks; there was the fine darn 
in the valance of the tester; the worn 
strip of carpet on which she had knelt 
every night for all these twenty years; it 
was all the same, but it was all different; 
all unfamiliar. The room was suddenly 
the room where that woman had died— 
the old four-poster was the bed of that 
heart-breaking night, with sheets rum- 
pling under a wandering hand, and pil- 
lows piled beneath a beautiful, dying 
head; not her own bed, smooth and 
decorous and neat, with her own fine darn 
in the tester valance. She did not know 
the room as it was now;—she did not 
know herself; nor Robert; nor that— 
that—that woman. She sat down, sud- 
denly a little faint with the effort of re- 
adjusting a belief of twenty-two years. 

“She was a wicked woman,” she said, 
out loud; and her astounded face 
stared back at her from the dim mirror 
over the mantelpiece. 

After a while she got up and 
began to walk back and forth; some- 
times she drew a deep breath; once she 
laughed. “A wicked woman!” ... Now 
he would know. Now he would see. 
And he would loathe her. He would 
hate her. He would—her lip drooped 
suddenly from its fierce unconscious 
smile—he would—suffer. Yes; suffer, 
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of course. But that couldn’t be helped. 
Just at first, he would suffer. Then 
he would hate her so much that he 
would not suffer! Not suffer? It came 
over her with a pang that there is no 
suffering so dreadful as that which 
comes with hating. However, she could 
not help that. Truth was truth! All 
the years of her hungry wifehood rose 
up, eager for revenge; her mind went 
hurriedly, with eestasy, over the contrast; 
her painful, patient, conscientious en- 
deavor to do her best for him. Her self- 
sacrifice, her actual deprivations,—“ I 
haven’t had a new bonnet for—for four 
years!” she thought; and her lip quivered 
at the pitifulness of so slight a thing. 
But it was the whole tenor of her life. 
She had no vacations in the mcuntains; 
she would have liked new valances, but 
she spent hours in darning her old ones 
to save his money: she had turned her 
black silk twice; she had only had two 
black silks in twenty years. All the 
great things she had done, all the petty 
things she had suffered, rose up in a great 
wave of merit before her;—and against 
it—what? Hideous deceit! Oh, how he 
would despise the creature! Then she 
winced; he would —suffer? Well, she 
couldn’t help that. It was the truth, and 
he had got to face it. She was walking up 
and down whispering to herself, a sobbing 
laugh on her lips, when suddenly, as 
she passed the mirror, she had a dim, 
crazy vision of herself that struck her 
motionless. A moment later she took the 
eandle, and with one hand clutching for 
support at the high mantel-shelf—for her 
knees were shaking under her—held it 
close to the glass and peered into the 
black depths. Her pale, quivering face, 
ravaged with tears, stared back at her, 
like some poor ghost more ugly even than 
in life. “A wicked woman.” Yes; yes; 
yes; and he would have to know it. But 
when he new it, what then? If his eyes 
opened to sin, would they open to— 

“T have tried to make him comfort- 
able,” she said, faintly. 

Suddenly she put the candle down, and 
sank into a chair, covering her face with 
her poor, gaunt hands... . 

And so the ‘night passed. . . . The 
dawn was dim and rainy. It was about 
four o’clock that Alice, sitting on the 
floor, sleeping heavily, her head on the 
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cushion of the chair, started, bewildered, 
at the noise of the opening door. Rebec- 
ca, in her gray dressing-gown, one hand 
shielding the flare of her candle, came 
abruptly into the room. 

“ Alice,” she said, harshly, — and 
stopped by the empty bed; then her eyes 
found the figure on the floor (“ you ought 
to be in bed,” she said, in a brief aside); 
then: “ Alice, I’ve been thinking it over. 
You can’t take that money.” 

“T—don’t understand?” Alice said, 
confused with sleep and tears. 

“You can’t take that money. If you 
do, your father would have to know. 
And he never must,—he never must.” 

Alice pulled herself up from the floor, 
and sat down in her big chair. “ Not 
take the money?” she said, in a dazed 
way; “but it’s mine.” 

“That’s why you needn’t take it! 
Thank God, it was left to you, not just 
to ‘her heirs.’ Alice, I’ve gone all 
over it. I—I wanted you to take it,” 
Rebecca’s voice broke; “ yes, I—did.” 

“Well, it’s mine,” Alice repeated, be- 
wildered. 

Rebecea struck her hands together. 
“Yours not to take! Don’t you see? 
You can save your father.” 

Alice, cringing, dropped her head on 
her breast, with a broken word. 

“Don’t be a fool!” the older woman 
said, trembling. “He’s been your fa- 
ther ever since you were born. And it 
would be a pretty return for his love to 
tell him—” 

Alice burst out crying; her stepmo- 
ther softened. 

“T am sorry for you, you poor girl! 
But, oh, Alice,—think, think of your 
father.” She clasped her hands, and 
stood trembling; she took a step forward, 
almost as if she would kneel. 

“Tf he would feel so dreadfully,” Alice 
said at last, “ why—we needn’t tell him 
where the money comes from.” 

“ Now, Alice, that is absurd. Of course 
he would know. He would have to know. 
A girl doesn’t inherit £5000 without her 
father’s knowing where it comes from. 
And, anyway, Mr. Carter said that he 
would have to make a statement and 
swear to it. Of course he would—know.” 

“Do you mean you don’t want me to 
have it at all?’ Alice said, blankly. 

“T’ve just explained it to you,” Re- 


becca said, her voice harsh with anxiety. 
“You can’t have it.” 

“But it’s my money; I have a right 
to it. And it would make all the dif- 
ference in the world to Lute. If he is 
going to take a girl—like me, he ought 
to have the money, anyhow.” 

“And kill your father?’ Rebecca said. 
“ Alice! Don’t you see, he must go on be- 
lieving that she is ”—her voice grew sud- 
denly tender,—“ that she is ‘a creature 
of light ’?”’ 

“T want Lute to have the money,” 
Alice said. 

“Alice!” the other exclaimed, with 
dismay, “don’t you think of your father 
at all? And—for your mother’s sake,—” 

Alice was silent; then, in a hard voice, 
“T don’t like her.” 

“Oh!” Rebecca cried; and _ shivered. 
There was a pause; then she said, faintly 
—“ For your own sake ?” 

Alice looked up, sullenly. “ Nobody 
need know; we would only say it had 
been left to—her. Nobody would know.” 

Suddenly, as she spoke, despite the 
plain face and the red hair, Alice looked 
like her mother. Rebecca stepped back 
with a sort of shock. Alice, crying a 
little, got up and began to pull down her 
hair and braid it, with unsteady fingers. 
Her stepmother watched her silently; 
then she turned to go away; then came 
back swiftly; the tears were running 
down her face. 

“Oh, Alice, it is my fault! Ive had 
you twenty-two years, and yet you are 
like— See, Alice, child; give her a 
chance to be kind to him,—in you. I—TI 
don’t know how to say it;—let her have 
a chance! Oh—don’t you see what I 
mean? She said she was sorry!’ 
All the harshness had melted out of 
Rebecea’s face; she was nothing but 
gentleness, the tears falling down her 
cheeks, her voice broken with love. 
“ Alice, be good, dear. Be good. Be 
good. And I—I will be pleasanter, Alice; 
Tl try,—indeed, I'll try—” 

VI 

“Well,” said Mr. Amos Hughes, a 
week later, in the cool dusk of. Dr. Lav- 
endar’s study, just before tea,—“ this is a 
most extraordinary situation, sir!” 

“Will ye have a pipe?” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, hospitably. 
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John Carter, his feet well apart, his 
back to the fireless grate, and his hands 
thrust down into his pockets, said, look- 
ing over at his partner, 

“ Amos, Dr. Lavendar once remarked 
to me that there was no telling what hu- 
man critters would do.” 

Dr. Lavendar chuckled. 

“Very true,” Amos Hughes admitted, 
putting one fat knee over the other; 
“but I must say that I never before knew 
a human critter throw away £5000.” 

“T’m sorry you haven’t had better ac- 
said Dr. Lavendar. “TI 
have. I’m not in the least surprised at 
this child’s behavior. Mr. Carter, are 
you looking for anything? You’ll find 
a decanter on the sideboard in the next 
room, sir. This is a pretty good world, 
Mr. Amos Hughes; I’ve lived in it long- 
er than you have, so you’ll take my word 
for it. It’s a pretty good old world, and 
Miss Alice Gray has simply decided to do 
the natural and proper thing. Why, 
what else could she do?” 

“T could mention at least one other 
thing,” said Mr. Carter. 

“Extraordinary situation! but I sup- 
pose the residuary legatees won’t make 


° ” 
quaintances, 


any objection,” murmured Amos Hughes. 
Dr. Lavendar rapped on the table with 


the bow] of his pipe. “My dear sir, 
would you have a girl, for a paltry £5000, 
break her father’s heart ?” 

“Her father— ?” 

“ Mr. Gray would not, in my judgment, 
survive such a revelation,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, stiffly. 

“ May I ask one question?” John Car- 
ter said. 

“G’on,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ What I would like to know is—how 
did you bring Miss Gray to look at the 
thing in this way?” 

“T didn’t bring her!” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, indignantly; “her Heavenly Father 
brought her. Look here, sir; this busi- 
ness of the law is all very well, and neces- 
sary, I suppose, in its way; but let me 
tell you, it’s a dangerous business! You 
see so much of the sin of human nature 
that you get to thinking human nature 
has got to sin. You are mistaken, sir; 
it has got to be decent. We are the 
children of God, sir. T beg that you'll 
remember. that; and then you won’t be 
surprised when a» child like our Alice 
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does the right thing! 
you, Mr. Carter.” 

Mr. Carter laughed, and apologized as 
best he could for his view of human na- 
ture; and Dr. Lavendar was instantly 
amicable and forgiving. He took Mr. 
Amos Hughes’s warning that he should 
as a matter of duty lay very clearly be- 
fore the young lady the seriousness of 
what she proposed to do, and that not 
until he had exhausted every argument 
would he permit her to sign the papers 
of release which (as a matter of precau- 
tion) he had prepared. 

When the evening came the three men 
went up to Robert Gray’s house. 

It was a long evening. More than 
Dr. Lavendar trembled as he saw 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them spread before his child’s eyes. 
But he said no word, and once, sternly, 
he laid his hand on Rebecea’s arm to 
check some word of hers. 

“ Let her alone,” he said. 

It was eleven o’clock before there came 
a moment of solemn silence. Alice bent 
over a paper which John Carter had read 
aloud to her, and signed her name. Lu- 
ther and Rebecea and Dr. Lavendar wit- 
nessed the signature. Then Rebecca 
Gray took the girl in her arms. 


Surprise betrays 


once 


“That young man has got something 
to him,” Mr. Amos Hughes said, as they 
went back to the Rectory. 

“Tf you could put some printing in 
his way, it would be a favor to me,” said 
Dr. Lavendar. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I could,” the 
lawyer said. 

“The girl is a fine 
child,” said Mr. Carter. 

“Gentlemen,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“they are both good children, and they 
have behaved well; but there’s somebody 
else, let me tell you—” 

However, he did not tell them. Per- 
haps he kept his opinion for Robert 
Gray’s ears, for once, in Rebecca’s pres- 
ence, he said, smiling, 

“ Robert, this wife of yours is a noble 
woman.” 

Mr. Gray, a little surprised, said, po- 
litely, looking with kind eyes at Rebec- 
ca, “ Mrs. Gray is a very good wife, sir.” 

And Rebecca went up and hid herself 
in the garret, and cried with joy. 


creature, poor 
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A City of Leisure 


BY OTTO VON GOTTBERG 


“ ICTURESQUE Caracas,” an 
“earthly paradise,” the “ Little 
Paris” of South America, — so 

the capital of Venczuela has been called 

by enthusiastic tourists. 

Picturesque enough the city appears 
indeed, but not quite as a paradise, un- 
less our dreams thereof include Yellow 
Jack and myriads of mosquitoes. As to 
the name of Little Paris, one might re- 
mark that the Caracas of Castro’s days 
has largely vanished. There was a time 
when it could boast of grand opera in 
winter and horse-races in summer. At 
present life there is as dull as in a New 
England village outside of the track 
beaten by the wandering showman. 

The sober-minded visitor, standing in 
the centre of the town, on the Plaza 
Bolivar, and in the shadow of the brass 
picture of the “ Great Libertador,”—made 
in Germany, as the inscription announces, 
—may well imagine himself at the bottom 
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of an immense soup-tureen. A round 
and narrow cordon of blue mountains 
completely surrounds Caracas. Peaks 
fully seven thousand feet above the sea- 
level tower over its streets, and up to 
clouds forming the cover of the tureen. 
The soup is steaming when the thick fog, 
gathering in the morning and hovering 
for hours around the mountain - sides, 
rises to mingle with the clouds. Not 
alone Yellow Jack, or rather a near rela- 
tive of his—“la fiebre perniciosa,”—lives 
in these clouds. 

The climate of Caracas is not unlike 
that of the city of Mexico, and is par- 
ticularly beneficial in pulmonary com- 
plaints; there is little catarrh or rheu- 


matism. But the unacclimated foreigner 


rarely escapes an attack of fever, and if 
stricken will readily believe the Vene- 
zuelan physician’s cheerful assurance 
that many cases end fatally. The learned 
“dotor” carries mysterious herbs in his 
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pockets, after the fashion of Indian 
medicine-men, and often himself prepares 
those dark concoctions in the bottles he 
leaves by the sick-bed. 

An English newspaper correspondent 
was visited by a species of violent fever 
and sent for the doctor. He came, shook 
his head, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must come to my house.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because it might greatly damage my 
professional reputation if one of my pa- 
tients died here at the hotel. Everybody 
in town would hear of it. Now if you 
will agree to be transferred to my house, 
vou will receive all necessary attention 
and care. Should I succeed in restoring 
you to health, I would of course expect 
a remuneration. But if you should die, 
I would bear the expenses of a decent 
though very quiet funeral which could 
attract no attention.” 
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The patient agreed 
to this bargain, out- 
wardly with keen ap- 
preciation of its gen- 
erosity, answering, “I 
eall this true South- 
ern hospitality.” 

Caracas is laid out 
in regular squares of 
uniform size, filling 
the bottom of the 
Chaciio valley, from 
the rapidly running 
and loudly chattering 
little river Guira on 
the south, to the 
height of several hun- 
dred feet up the slope 
of the mountains on 
the north. The streets 
are well paved but 
narrow; in fact, only 
on the Plaza Bolivar 
are the sidewalks wide 
enough to make _ it 
possible for two per- 
sons to walk abreast. 
So family parties 
saunter everywhere in 
single file. If you 
meet one of the col- 
ored dandies of the 
town, take to the gut- 
ter, and do it quickly. 
He might ask by 

what right you, a man in straw hat 
and white duck suit, should fail to 
give way to a caballero in high hat and 
frock coat. If, on the other hand, two 
whites of the native population meet on 
the same narrow sidewalk, one may wit- 
ness an entirely different scene. Both will 
slip to the gutter and stand, hat in hand, 
each assuring his vis-a-vis with Spanish- 
American politeness that the sidewalk is 
“ at his disposition.” 

Everything seems “ 


at your disposition ” 
in Caracas—the family of your host, as 
he will tell you, his picture, or the family 
jewelry that you admire on account of 


its old age. One day I entered the 
Federal Council Chamber—a sort of 
national picture-gallery. Coming to 
look at the paintings, I found the 
big hall occupied by a bridal party. 
Some city official stood ready to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. Why it 
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should take place just here it would be 
useless to ask. You soon learn in Caracas, 
or, for that matter, anywhere in Vene- 
zuela, that anything is done anywhere. 
System, law, rules, or regulations rarely 
influence actions here, and official life 
is singularly free from red tape. 

Of course the visitor intended dis- 
creetly to withdraw from the presence of 
the possibly blushing bride. This was, 
however, reckoning without Venezuelan 
politeness. Six sefiores, seemingly con- 
vinced that the stranger had come to look 
at the bride, assured him that she, the hall, 
pictures, and all were “at his disposi- 
tion.” He was less persuaded than com- 
pelled to remain. 

The ceremony was long, and the 
general embracing that followed lasted 


longer. The men freely partook of 
it, slapping each other on the back 
while they exchanged kisses. This of- 


fered an opportunity to look at the pic- 
tures, among which is an oil-painting by 
a French artist, rep- 
resenting the signing 
of the Declaration of 
Independence of July 
5, 1811. <A late en- 
voy extraordinary and 
minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United 
States to Colombia 
and to Venezuela has 
rightly and very hu- 
morously told how the 
whole scene shown 
here is a fable. 

“The document that 
you see on the green 
table never existed,” 


he said. “A _ mes- 
senger carried’ the 
original paper from 
house to house to ob- 
tain the signatures. 
Likewise the _ illus- 
trious assembly in 
knee - breeches and 
powdered wigs never 
was convened. Mi- 


randa, the tall, white- 
haired, and _rosy- 
cheeked central figure, 
was in reality a bald- 
headed and_ yellow- 
faced little man.” 
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Another painting shows General Castro, 
sword in hand, on a white steed he never 
rode, in a dazzling uniform he never 
wore, leading gorgeously clad cavalry 
squadrons, that never existed in Vene- 
zuela, on to victory and eternal glory. 

Still, there is little danger that pos- 
terity through this harmless fraud will be 
misled to believe Castro a war lord. These 
walls have borne the picture of many a 
dictator-President. Destroyed, it disap- 
peared usually on the same day that 
saw the great man whom it represented 
set sail for Paris if he had succeeded in 
saving millions, or for Curacao if his pil- 
ferings amounted only to hundreds of 
thousands. “Thou shalt have no other 
gods beside me” was the principle guid- 
ing his successor when,he ordered such an 
execution in effigy. The order was hard- 
ly necessary, for if anything reminds 
the public eye here of former dictators, 
the people themselves will in the course 
of time do away with it. 
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Wanton destruction has always been 
one of childhood’s fondest delights, and 
Venezuelans are children. A walk 
through the many beautiful public parks 
and flower-gardens of Caracas will en- 
able the visitor to discover everywhere 
traces of their fondness of destruction. 
These flower-beds under old trees are 
usually named after the great men of 
the country, and are often decorated with 
their statues. There is a Plaza Bolivar, 
a Plaza Guzman, and a Plaza Miranda, 
for instance. Guzman’s monument fell 
in 1889, chopped to pieces by a mob of 
students. Nor are historical build- 
ings safe. The Liberals pulled down the 
new capitol in 1871 as a jollification over 
their victory at the polls. Another 
equestrian statue of a national hero 
was hurled down and destroyed, in or- 
der to celebrate enthusiastically the ac- 
cession to power of Rojas Pail. 


Venerable institutions have met with 
the same fate as venerable monuments. 
Well could once Venezuela and all South 
America be proud of the National Uni- 
versity in Caracas. As Pontifical Semi- 
nary, and later as university, it enjoyed 
world fame and great independence. 
Mob decree, however, made this seat of 
learning during the revolution of 1870 
a mere branch of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and it has been, ever since, 
nothing but a source of income for 
politicians. As a school it might bear 
comparison with a Haitian kindergarten, 
should one exist. 

If the people of Caracas were called 
children, it must in justice be added that 
they appear to the stranger as exceedingly 
well- bred children. Their only fault 
seems their vanity. Vain they are 
almost more than any other South- 
Americans. To please the eye they 

don heavy frock 
coats when the 
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thermometer __ reg- 
isters 100° in the 
shade, and to please 
through their words, 
and appear clever, 
they change opin- 
ions as fast as 
they meet friends 
in the street who 
hold views different 
from their own on 
the topics of the 
day. Sitting among 
Venezuelans around 
one of the little 
marble tables in the 
eafé of La India, 
near the Plaza Bol- 
ivar, you may hear 
your neighbor agree 
with the senor by 
his other side that 
Castro is a pirate, a 
robber, or a thief, 
after he has just in- 
formed you that he 
is a warm friend of 
the President, as 
~ well as of his ad- 
ministration. He 
thought probably 
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you were an ad- 
mirer of the little 
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yellow dictator, and especially as you are 
a stranger Venezuelan politeness compels 
him to agree with your views. With 
this often childlike and always gentle 
politeness you will meet in Caracas 
everywhere. A white stranger may walk 
out of any restaurant without paying 
for his meal. No indignant waiter will 
try to get hold of his coat tail. But 
after he has again fre- 
quented the same res- 
taurant several times 
and not forgotten to 
pay his check, the 
smiling and _ bowing 
proprietor will perhaps 
approach him with the 
easual question, 

“Did you only forget 
to pay the other day, or 
did you wish me to enter 
the amount you owe me 
on my books?’ 

Of course it must be 
understood that every 
stranger is known to 
every citizen of Caracas 
almost from the hour 
of his first appearance 
on the Plaza Bolivar. 


~~ aye, 
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Invariably he is nicknamed. So are all 
men of importance in Venezuela. An 
American, who rarely went. out without 
his kodak, became known as “The 
Photographer.” Few people will know 


whom you refer to if you ask for the 
president of the “Great Venezuela Rail- 
road,” but speak of “ Mustache,” and any 
bootblack will point out his house. 


The 
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“Long-nosed” is a German merchant. 
The governor of Caracas, after issuing 
his proclamation against the “ Barba- 
rians of the North,” namely, the two 


recently allied powers, was promptly 
baptized by his country “ The Barbarian 
of the North.” 

An error it would be, however, to as- 
sume that their politeness compels Ven- 
ezuelans to keep social engagements or 
business appointments. The foreign 
merchants in Caracas, who highly prize 
the native’s honesty, are nevertheless not 
in the least surprised when he fails to 
make his payments on the day they be- 
come due. They know they may expect 
him or his check, but when, nobody could 
tell. It will take weeks perhaps, though 
in the mean time the money is ready 
to be transferred from debtor to creditor. 

You may expect at your hotel some 
sefior who the day before placed himself 
“at your disposition” to show you the 
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town. He will start 
out to live up to 
his promise, only to 
take a stroll with the 
first friend he meets 
in the street. And 
these people are aim- 
less, shiftless in ev- 
ery other way. Lei- 
surely they look into 
life. They do not 
lose health or breath 
in hunting for the 
useful dollar. The 
cafés of Caracas are 
filled with care-free 
gentlemen of a mea- 
gre income just large 
enough to provide 
them twice a day 
with a portion of ice- 
cream. The latter is 
the only refreshment 
taken during a four 
hours’ sitting, but 
the guest is satisfied 
with that, and so 
is the proprietor of 
the café. 

Work has little 
fascination for the 
Venezuelan, and if 
in business, he volun- 
tarily retires as soon 
as he has accumulated enough to just 
keep the wolf from the door for the rest 
of his days. 

The women of Caracas lead a still 
more quiet and restful life. Ladies are 
in daytime seen rarely on the streets, 
and then wear only black. They rise 
early and go to morning mass, but make 
up for the loss of their beauty-sleep later, 
for their siesta lasts till well near sun- 
down. It is only then that they put on 
light-colored gowns, and paint and pow- 
der their faces in a surprisingly generous 
way. When this is done, the shutters 
that have sheltered the front windows 
from sunlight all day long are opened, 
and by lamplight the family gathers 
around the dinner table, sitting in plain 
view of every passer-by in the street. 
Publicity certainly can have no horrors 
for the people of Caracas. After the 
meal is finished, the “ padre” may go to 
his club or café, while the ladies betake 
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themselves to the large open bay-window. 
Lamps are placed near them, and as you 
wander through the streets you plainly 
see everywhere, at the height of your own 
eyes and quite near enough for a hand- 
shake, long rows of these groups of wo- 
men, now gayly and often brilliantly 
dressed, thickly powdered, and bedecked 
with the quaint old jewelry of the country. 

Then, by and by, a young man ap- 
pears in front of almost every window 
and with those inside. In 
most cases he is the suitor for the 
hand of one of the daughters of the 
house. Evening after evening he. thus 
pays his respects to her family, stand- 
ing for hours on the sidewalk, till the 
day arrives when the mother of his 
adored one believes the fact of his court- 
ing her daughter sufficiently advertised 
to the neighbors, as well as to the com- 
munity at large. Then only the doors 


converses 
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of the house are thrown open to him, and 
now he may enter the parlor. 

On one of the two narrow sides of this 
family sanctum stands a sofa. At right 
angles to the latter two rows of chairs 
are placed. Mistress and master of the 
house seat themselves on the sofa, while 
the row of chairs to their right is oec- 
cupied by the daughters or female rel- 
atives of the family, who face the male 
visitors sitting on the chairs opposite 
among the sons and the future son-in- 
law. In this cozy intimacy, and also 
under close observation from the ladies 
looking out of windows across the street, 
the suitor may now pay court; but 
never before marriage is he allowed to 
speak a word of love that is not over- 
heard by others. 

This leisurely every-day life is in- 
terrupted by frequent balls during the 
social season. Venezuelans, like all 
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Southerners, are fond of dancing. But 
for eight long months of the year only 
the public concerts on Saturday even- 
ing furnish entertainment. Then it is 
that, in single file, families flock after 
dinner from all parts of the town to the 
Plaza Bolivar. The padre, of course, 
heads the procession, and rents upon 
arrival at the park at five cents apiece 
one chair for each adult and one for 
two children. 

The concert is free—a weekly gift 
from an otherwise exacting government 
to a grateful populace. The military 
band plays well and in the open air. 
The length of the intervals is a neces- 





in the glare of electric lights, and 
everybody listens with childish delight 
to the music. 

After the concert every family files 
home again. Some may in a rare spirit 
of recklessness visit the ladies’ room of 
one of the cafés where women sip their 
ices. But usually in restaurants and 
cafés only men are seen, and they, too, 
go home early. By eleven o’clock the 
town is dark, and at midnight even the 
many gambling-houses—open to every- 
body—close their doors. Gambling is a 
favorite pastime of men of ail classes, 
and the women also buy at least the 
lottery tickets that every bootblack and 


sity, as the distance to the nearest news-vender has for sale. 

café is quite long. Besides, there is Of immoderate drinking one sees lit- 
only one waiter in white apron to serve tle; but as for smoking, no Venezue- 
fifty musicians. But the audience on the lan’s picture would be complete with- 
plaza never betrays signs of impatience out a cigarette between his lips; and 
should the fiddlers even choose to linger even with the women it is, at least in 
over their refreshments. The men stroll the privacy of their homes, a favorite 
up and down under the tall old trees, pastime to roll one after another and 
frankly staring at the ladies sitting blow blue rings into the air. 


Love’s Day 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


O, thou art gentle, passionless and sweet 
As silence, solacing the soul distraught. 
Thy tender moonlight, though it warm me not, 
Gracious the gleam. Following thy silvered feet, 
I walk in quiet, passive, healing, meet 
For him that longs to set the world at naught; 
Serenity enfolds me, white peace, caught 
Of pure cool skies, above earth’s dross and heat. 
Goddess benign, thine is the realm of rest, 
Of sleep and kindly dream; yea, thine the land 
Of night. But oh, love’s day is never done! 
Beauty broods, waiting, in thy faded west— 
Beauty, not love. Free me; yea, loose thine hand; 


Love lives but in the morning and the sun. 





Wainwright’s Ward 
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BY MARIE 
AINWRIGHT in the early for- 
ties was typically modern, typ- 
ically a New-Yorker. A brill- 
iant, successful financier, he had absorbed 
himself in the making of money, until 
the things of touch inevitably captured 
all his ambition and he became dull to 
the gamut of more human sensations. 
The stock-broking life is not conducive 
to sentiment, and the first subtle temper 
of the blade was turned in this instance. 
It had unfalteringly held its keenness 
against obstacles antagonistic to his suc- 
cess, but the day arrived when a’ rose 
stem could have turned the edge, could 
have elastically daunted it. This medi- 
eval figure may appear to be incongru- 
ous when considering New York stock- 
brokers in general; it is congruous to 
Richard Wainwright. Circumstances at 
a certain period demanded the play of 
qualities Mr. Wainwright had ignored, 
and he found himself placed in a posi- 
tion to fill which his education and his 
manners of life had not prepared him. 


He was still a very young man when 
an extraordinary addition was made to 
his family. One afternoon he returned 
to his Washington Square house earlier 
than usual, and a letter in a familiar 
handwriting was handed te him with the 
information that a young lady was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. 

“A young lady?” 

“A little young lady—with a person.” 

The letter Wainwright tore open and 
read; he turned it over and over. With 
much sentiment and feeling he digested 
its contents, conscious for a long time 
of nothing but the news thus brought 
him. He had lost his best and dearest 
friend—Wyndam was dead! It-took the 
New - Yorker several minutes to read 
farther, and to comprehend that Wyndam 
had left his daughter Beatrice (last and 
only will and testament) to Wainwright. 
Wainwright found himself thus con- 
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stituted guardian. He folded up the let- 
ter, put it in his pocket, spoke a few 
words to his servant, giving directions 
about the future installing of a guest, 
and went into the drawing-room. 


He accepted his legacy with grace and 
good judgment. Under wise supervision, 
with every advantage money and good 
sense could suggest, Beatrice Wyndam 
developed from girlhood to womanhood, 
the sole element of youth in the lonely 
house, from which its master was absent 
most of the hours of the twenty-four. She 
was distinguished amongst her few com- 
panions as being a very enviable little 
girl—ward of the most eligible and pop- 
ular bachelor in the blue books of the 
Four Hundred. 

Wainwright found it best to have her 
educated at home. He did not send her 
to school, but surrounded her in his own 
house with teachers and masters of the 
best order. His aunt lived with them, 
and made a suitable chaperon for the 
establishment. When Miss Beatrice at- 
tained her fourteenth year her guardian 
sent her to continue and finish her edu- 
cation in the convent of the Sacré Coeur 
in Paris, and later she travelled through 
Europe with her teachers, until— 

“Confound it,” her guardian said, 
“she has grown up! I must do some- 
thing with her present and look out for 
her future; I can’t keep her eternally 
travelling, like a Cook’s tourist.” 

The last time he had taken leave of her 
was in the parloir of the Sacré Cceeur; 
she was scarcely more than a pretty lit- 
tle girl, still in conventual dress, a trifle 
gauche, very blushing and timid. When 
he met her at the steamship pier he scarce- 
ly knew her, and if she had not possessed 
more sangfroid at the moment than he, it 
is probable that he would have passed her 
by and sought some younger woman,—al- 
though she was young enough! He re- 
garded her with anxiety, seeing himself 
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thus guardian of Beauty undoubted, 
which must take New York by storm. 

It is not too much to affirm that Wain- 
wright was the blindest of all who looked 
at Miss Wyndam. During the future 
seasons she did not take him by storm. 
She was greatly wooed and constant- 
ly sought, but her guardian discovered 
her charms with sentimental indiffer- 
He was himself in love with an- 
other woman. 

Miss Wyndam was displayed and 
labelled with more accuracy than are 
most daughters of American millionaires. 
These priceless treasures of the new civ- 
ilization are dowered and disinherited 
at will. It was generally understood and 
confirmed that Wainwright would set- 
tle several millions on his ward. 

Despite her own and her fortune’s at- 
tractions, she remained lamentably in 
the charge of her guardian, until one 
day he found himself with a young wo- 
man of twenty-six on his hands, despair- 
ingly heart-whole, and as resistant to 
love as the heroine of a fairy-tale who 
waits for an impossible chevalier to 
work miracles in order that he may be 
rewarded by the heart! 

The death of Wainwright’s aunt 
made him gravely consider the future 
of his ward. He sent for her one even- 
ing to come to him. He was to dine 
at the club, and she was destined to dine 
alone. Her dress, severe and deep mourn- 
ing for Miss Wainwright, suited the 
girl’s blond good looks to perfection. 


ence. 


Harsh and uncompromising, her crape 
collar came up around the lily of her 


throat. Wainwright was impatient that 
she had done so little for herself toward 
assuring her future. 

“T did not wait to dress for dinner,” 
Miss Wyndam said. “ They told me you 
wanted to see me at once.” 

There was at once a difference in their 
ages and a proximity. He was eighteen 
years her senior. It had been everything 
in the beginning, but year by year had 
grown to be less; whether because she 
for her age was mature, or he for his 
young, cannot be said. 

“Yes,” Wainwright replied, “I did 
want to see you.” He had only a few 
times required Miss Wyndam’s presence, 
like this. To the young woman, at least, 
their téte-A-tétes were memorable. He 
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would have been surprised had he known 
how faithfully she kept memoranda of 
everything he saw fit to say ‘o / ¢ when 
they were alone. 

“TI know what you are going to talk 
to me about,” she said. “It’s like his- 
tory, and will faithfully repeat itself.” 

He raised his brows in doubt, and re- 
plied: “If you know, I wish you would 
save me the necessity of saying it. An- 
swer me, then, before I speak.” 

Miss Wyndam seated herself before 
the table and folded her hands lightly 
together. Wainwright imagined that be- 
sause of his indifference he was able to 
consider her impartially. He was obliged 
to confess that flattering reports of her 
were not exaggerated. “She is very cold, 
however,” he decided, “and certainly, 
toward me, undemonstrative.” He com- 
pared her unwillingly to the woman who 
had absorbed him for the last two years 
—the absent one gained in his favor by 
the comparison. It gave him a tighten- 
ing at the heart and a pang. 

Miss Wyndam said: 

“T have answered already what you 
have to say. I have explained. In the 
intervals between our talks I have really 
tried to do what you want.” She shook 
her head a little, as though in annoyance. 
“T hate to feel that you wait, as it were, 
to see me fall in love. Even worse, I 
hate to feel that you are waiting for me 
to marry without love. It is very em- 
barrassing, to say the least.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed her guard- 
ian, smiling. 

“ Please let me go back to the convent. 
The gardens are lovely. I would not in 
the least mind being a Sister there.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“T would far rather than marry a man 
T hate.” 

“Ts it as definite as that? 
hate them?’ 

She said, with pretty paradox, “ Yes, 
if I have to love them.” 

Wainwright passed his hands across 
his brow, as though he would disperse 
the wrinkles Wall Street and the world 
had creased and render his forehead 
something similar to the pure brow of 
the girl before him,—as indeed, since 
he had determined on his present plan, 
he would have liked to erase all other 
thoughts and memories from his heart. 


Do you 
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“To you think I sent for you to ask 
you to marry some one of the men you 
hate, Beatrice?” 

“Tok” 

She regarded him as he stood looking 
down at her; and far from remotely 
guessing his idea, accustomed to the 
knowledge that to him she was his ward, 
little different from a child of his, she 
dared to say: 

“T know you want me to marry,— 
and I owe you so much—I will do what 
you say, of course; I will marry any one 
you choose for me.” 

The quick decision Wainwright had 
taken, he told himself at this moment, 
he would never allow himself to regret. 
He said, slowly: 

“T do want you to marry, but not 
a man you hate.... Will you marry 
me, Beatrice ?” 

She made no sign that the words he 
said stirred her to the profoundest feel- 
ings of which she was capable. There- 
fore how could he guess her mind? His 
proposal revealed nothing that should 
warrant from her ecstasy —or, on the 
other hand, revulsion. She raised eyes 
he had heard people rhapsodize about. 
They were deeply blue, tranquil as in- 
land seas. 

“Do you want me to marry you?... 
Would you like to have me?” 

Wainwright smiled in spite of the mo- 
ment’s gravity. Her response, then, left 
to him all the burden of the decision! 
He sighed, mentally, as he assumed it. 
Whether he hoped that what he said 
would reveal to him some sentiment on 
the part of the woman, whether he was, 
on the other hand, devoutly glad that 
there was no emotion displayed, at all 
events he accepted the burden of the 


whole affair as he had accepted his 
charge of her since she was a little 
girl, and replied to her firmly and 


with assurance: 

“T would like it better than anything.” 

At his first step toward her—for he 
made one—Miss Wyndam rose like a flash 
and stood behind her chair, as though 
in self-defence. Now she began in good 
truth to alter; she was another creature. 
Wainwright came forward, put out both 
his hands as though in them he offered 
to her all he had to give—indeed, al- 
though she did not know it, all he had to 
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give was there and evident. He could 
not give her his heart. Miss Wyndam 
had a question uppermost in her mind 
which she nearly asked. She halted in 
its expression: 

“Why—do you... 

No other words passed the first edges 
of her lips. Possibly she dreaded his re- 
ply, or longed too much to hear it; she 
did not finish her query. 

Wainwright said to her: “ You have 
not answered me. I have always left you 
quite free to do as you like. You love 
no one else?” 

“ No.” 

“TI do not want to hasten you. 
me your reply later on.” 

She put her hands over her face; her 
attitude moved him far more than his 
own plea had done. He gently took her 
hands away, and saw how the cold and 
reserved woman he so little understood 
could blush. He kissed her hair, and 
thus he betrothed his ward. 

After a few moments he left her, and 
sitting back in his hansom, on the way 
to his club, he smoked and pondered, and 
made to himself at the end of his medita- 
tion a reflection singular for a lover— 
“Tam afraid she loves me.” 


” 


Give 


In Mrs. Wainwright’s opinion the pith 
of the tragedy (or the comedy, which- 
ever it should declare itself to be) re- 
vealed its dramatie point in the hour 
her husband left her alone in Paris, to 
return to America. They had been mar- 
ried eight months. A crisis in Wall 
Street called for Wainwright’s imme- 
diate presence, so he chose to think. He 
could run over to New York for a fort- 
night. That he should “run over,” and 
alone, was the plan he submitted for his 
wife’s approval. She accepted obedient- 
ly, and dutifully accompanied him to the 
Gare St.-Lazare. As she waited for the 
train to roll out from the station she 
lingered at the side of the coupé in 
whose window her husband sat. This 
man she had regarded with interest for 
the greater part of her life, with ad- 
miration, and with what other feelings 
will not here be stated. The sentiment 
now uppermost in her, as she looked at 
him, was wonder. He was alert, his eyes 


glowed, his smile was agreeable; he sug- 
gested leave-taking, certainly, but not the 
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departure of a lover from his mistress, or 
a bridegroom from his bride. He was 
too unflatteringly bound towards a de- 
sired haven. Leaning out from the car’s 
open window, he said: 

“T will wire you from Havre and 
again from New York. Buy some pretty 
clothes and amuse yourself.” 

“ How long before the train starts 

“ About three minutes.” 

Her tone surprised him to the extent 
that without hesitation he left the win- 
dow and came out on the platform. She 
was there at the steps and took his arm 
between her slender hands. In a voice 
which convention and natural control 
combined to make a delightful, well- 
ordered instrument, she said: 

“T do not in the least mind going to 
America just as I am—I mean to say, 
without luggage. Please take me with 
you now.” 

Regarding the caprice as more humor- 
ous than anything else, he smiled indul- 
gently: “I wish indeed it were possible!” 
And she saw that it was not possible, in 
his eyes at least; although in her own 
it was more than expedient—one of those 
daring decisions which if oftener made 
would turn more currents with splendid 
sweep into proper, righteous channels. 

“En voiture.” Her hands slipped from 
her husband’s arm. Indeed, a guard 
was pushing his way between Mr. and 
Mrs. Wainwright. 

“Tf I find I am detained, I will send 
for you,” and with this promise he kissed 
her cheek: it was cold. Mrs. Wain- 
wright stood close to the line of heavy 
travelling carriages, and he resumed his 
position of a few minutes before. He 
felt a twinge of conscience, a sense also 
of irritation. It is well, presumably, 
that because of the perfect envelope the 
human being is, the complete disguise 
each man and woman presents, the 
soul’s epistle is unread by the world. 
Sure it is that if Wainwright had proper- 
ly seen his wife’s heart at this moment, 
he would once more have left his car, to 
remain, or to have taken her at her 
feminine word—with him! 

Wainwright, in the framing of his 
window, was blurred to the eyes of the 
woman on the platform. His fine, clear- 
cut features and broad shoulders grew 
indistinct as she raised her swimming 
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eyes. The slow roll of the carriages 
took the train several feet beyond her. 
In place of his window, the one before 
her held an ugly old woman, whose un- 
disguised grief, flowing tears, and con- 
vulsed face made a hideous impression 
on Mrs. Wainwright. She waited until 
the last car had passed. At the end 
shone ruddily the crimson lanterns. 
They peered at her demoniacally through 
a sooty blackness, leering at the fact that 
they were taking so much out of her 
life. Finally she was the last person on 
the quay,—she could have said, in the 
world, for the desolation possessing her 
amounted to physical pain. The tears 
that had blurred the sight of her hus- 
band dried on her lashes; no more fol- 
lowed them. She walked slowly down the 
platform, her head bent, her dress held 
up in one white-gloved hand; in the oth- 
er she had her umbrella, with which she 
mechanically tapped the stones as she 
walked. Thus she passed through the 
gateway into the outer station and back 
into the Salle des Pas Perdus. It was 
damp, rainy and cold; wet feet had trail- 
ed their evidences across the paving of 
the great room. Mrs. Wainwright deli- 
cately chose her way, her dress held well 
above her high-heeled patent - leather 
boots. Suburbans bound for Versailles 
and St.-Germain hurried through their 
various gateways. In the street below 
she knew her brougham waited for her, 
to take her—where? All Paris was hers 
now, to seek as she liked—a place in 
whic’. her natural protector had seen fit 
to leave her without providing any se- 
quence of occupation or entertainment 
for her. He had told her, with Anglo- 
Saxon clean-minded disregard of any- 
thing but the word’s most simple sig- 
nificance, to “ amuse ” herself. 

Back of the veil she had drawn down 
over her pale cheeks and humid eyes 
she mused: 

“Tt can’t be really possible that Rich- 
ard has left me alone like this!” 


At eleven o’clock that evening she 
found herself in her salon, the seclusion 
of her surroundings seductive to rev- 
erie and a challenge to memory. Her 
thoughts went back to her advent into 
the home and life of Richard Wain- 
wright. She vividly recalled the first 
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impression made upon her by the man 
her father had chosen to charge with 
the directing of her life. She heard him 
speak in the hall, a word or two, to a 
departing somebody, and the voice, slow 
and vibrant, thrilled her, child as she 
was; when he entered, finally, her excite- 
ment was keen to the extent of blurring 
her vision like tears. She had bitterly 
resented the idea that any one should 
take the place of her father. Wainwright 
greeted her not as a little girl, but as a 
woman. With great delicacy and charm- 
ing courtesy he took her hands in his 
and said: 

“T am so glad you have come to me. 
Your father was my best friend, and I 
am going to make his daughter happy 
all her life.” 

These words, whose meaning and prom- 
the man did not realize, assumed 
tremendous importance in the mind of 
his ward. She repeated them over and 
over again. They became a sacred vow. 
In the troubles of childhood they were 
a prayer. Later in her romantic girl- 
hood she wore them like an amulet whose 
potency she did not herself fully under- 
stand. She always looked to him to fulfil 
his word. 

Without changing the routine of Mr. 
Wainwright’s household, Beatrice Wyn- 
dam tranquilly pursued the tenor of her 
motherless and fatherless life; very con- 
scientious and reserved, slow to confide, 
and too profound to be understood in a 
day. She was much apart from her 
guardian, and not only an enigma to 
him, but a book with uncut pages. She 
accepted his suggestions, followed the 
course of existence he planned, with an 
adoration of him and a gratitude of 
which he was sublimely unaware. 

The groove made in her mind by his 
phrase was a channel for her thoughts. 
If questioned, she would have said, dur- 
ing her early years, that he had, “of 
course, of course,” fulfilled his promise. 
One day she awoke to the alarming and 
delicious knowledge that he was more 
than any one in the world;—with this 
came the chagrin that she was not more 
to him than any one in the world;—and 
from that moment Wainwright signally 
failed in keeping his word. Never did he 


ise 


more utterly fail than on the night in 
which he asked her to marry him. 
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This memory coming to her now be- 
fore her fire in her Paris salon, she 


blushed, and repeating the gesture with 
which she had greeted his proposal ten 
months ago, she covered her face with 
her hands. 

In a silver vase on the mantel a bunch 
of violets made a circle of purple color; 
the fire had demanded of them all their 
perfume. On her entrance into the 
house she had found these flowers with 
a card. In the fireplace the logs slowly 
fell to snowy ashes; one of them lay 
the andirons, a bar of fragile 
whiteness. Little caves, amber and 
lilac hearted, formed in the burning 
wood; slender lines of scarlet flame ran 
the logs’ length, until serpentine tongues 
of living heat devoured all they touched. 
The bar dwindled to a wand, softly 
broke in the centre, and fell in a mass 
of delicate flakes that folded down and 
melted into the red heart of the flame. 

Mrs. Wainwright’s thoughts of her hus- 
band began now to combine reproach and 
irritation. ... For the very first time 
she analyzed the man, whom she had, as 
she told herself, far too greatly loved. He 
had prodigally expended his money upon 
her. He was wonderfully generous, and 
very kind; otherwise absorbed, imper- 
sonal, certainly cold in his demonstra- 
tions of— She paused —brought her 
thoughts to a standstill,—what her hus- 
band had given her she could not eall 
love. He had married her, then, for 
what reason? To protect her? Unneces- 
sary sacrifice of herself and him! An 
extravagant, natural revolt and shame 
made her long to put her things on and 
go away, this very night of his departure, 
that when he should return he would 
find himself free of the matrimonial 
charge his ward had become. The word 
“ ward,” in her thoughts, showed her the 
situation more practically. He had 
done (no one could say to the contrary) 
his duty by her, at least. What a poor 
return to him would be the desertion of 
the place in which he had seen fit to 
leave her. After all, there was no trag- 
edy unless she made one in the fact that 
her husband did not love her. Other 
women had awakened to like conclusions, 
—to more bitter ones, for she did not 
believe he loved any one else. ... She 
must make what she could of her life. 
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The fact of “making what she could of 
her life” gave her a new phase of reflec- 
tion. Her hands had fallen in her lap; 
the firelight touched their whiteness red- 
ly and played in the scintillations of her 
rings. She drew her brows together and 
closed down her eyelids, so that only a 
fine, shining line could be seen beneath 
her lashes. Make what she could of her 
life! This she had a right to do; if in 
truth she could create existence out of 
the stuff of which amusement is com- 
posed,—was it not legitimate? Her for- 
tune was evidently told—all that fate had 
to do with the making of it. If there 
were further change to be made, she must 
engineer it. By this time her recollec- 
tion of her husband was growing faint, 
as do most memories when opposed 
against the crude, brilliant outlines of 
a new event. A new event she was by 
no means ready to concede. She acknowl- 
edged to herself only the fact that she 
was triste. She rose and went from the 
salon into her own bedroom. A few mo- 
ments later the maid came into the de- 
serted drawing-room and put out the 
lights, and pushed back the ashes of the 
fire over the last little sparks. On 
the chimney-piece was a bunch of vio- 
lets in a silver vase. These were the 
flowers madame had asked for? They 
must be. The maid took them in to 
Mrs. Wainwright. 


This much for the woman. For the 
man? He was absent in all from Paris 
three months. Six weeks of them flew; 
six weeks of them dragged lamentably. 
On his arrival in New York, Wainwright 
learned that Mrs. Bellairs was in town. He 
heard this news with quickening pulses, 
for he had firmly believed her to be the 
one and only woman he had ever loved. 
During the period of his courtship and 
marriage she had become a widow. For 
the first six weeks of his stay he went 
to see her every day on his way up-town 
from Wall Street. One night he had 
dined with her and was taking his leave. 
She put her hand on his arm and said, 
“Don’t come to-morrow.” 

“Why not, pray; you are tired of me?” 

Mrs. Bellairs shook her head and 
smiled. “TI am tired of your wife. You 
love her.” 

Wainwright, in sheer surprise at this 


decent and loyal fact, presented to his 
consideration for the first time, was on 
the verge of a terrible defection, but he 
stopped short the words on his lips. 
She had reason to look for a denial that 
failed to come. 

He did not return to see her the next 
day. He cabled his wife to come to him. 

The affairs toward whose solution he 
had travelled three thousand miles com- 
plicated at this juncture. He could not 
leave New York, and this fact he cabled. 
The reply from Mrs. Wainwright in Paris 
dropped from his hand: 

“Unless your return is indefinite, I 
prefer to remain in Paris.” 

If his ward had ever had a will of her 
own, she had not hitherto displayed it. 
Beatrice Wyndam grew up, as it were, 
in her guardian’s eyes, and the wife 
thoroughly startled her husband. Sud- 
denly grown indifferent to their mighty 
portent, he hurried his business affairs, 
and when he could at length take ship, it 
was with an eagerness that would have 
done credit to first love in the twenties. 

To Wainwright, who sat smoking like 
a chimney in the corner of his compart- 
ment, the Transatlantic from Havre to 
Paris appeared paralyzed. It was to- 
ward the end of December, and the 
French country sombre under the au- 
tumn fog. In the poplars hung the para- 
site mistletoe like sea-foam caught in 
the bare branches of trees that rose fine- 
veined, black as seaweed. From the chim- 
neys of the little farmhouses the smoke 
—thin, blue, translucent — seemed held 
motionless in the heavy atmosphere. 

Wainwright did not choose to let his 
memory dwell on his leave-taking from 
his wife. It was vastly more pleasant 
to look forward to a meeting that should 
establish their new, gloriously happy re- 
lations. She would be somewhere be- 
tween the gate and the platform. She 
always dressed so well; he could imagine 
her slender, distinguished figure in its 
furs and dark cloth gown. She would 
reduce the rest of the waiting world to 
an aspect of utter commonplaceness. 
The sea-voyage had been for the financier 
six days in which he considered for the 
first time in his life nothing but his re- 
lations to a woman. He had brought 
himself to the conclusion that he had 
never loved any one but his ward. His 
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frame of mind grew with what he gave 
it to feed upon, and whereas he had left 
Paris indifferent, he returned ardently 
enough in love. 

Before the train reached the station he 
was standing, his luggage gathered to- 
gether around him; before the cars came 
to a standstill he sprang out on the plat- 
form, cast an eager look over the crowd 
of waiting people. All manner of people 
were waiting, but of them’ Mrs. Wain- 
wright was not. Walking down the plat- 
form towards the gates, he searched ev- 
ery face. Ah, there she was! at the curb, 
speaking to an omnibus official! With 
a precipitation unlike him he seized 
her arm. 

“ Beatrice!” 

The woman turned a startled and per- 
fectly strange face to him. Wainwright 
made his chagrined apologies. 

Mrs. Wainwright had not come to meet 
her husband. When he had properly as- 
sured himself of this most disappointing 
fact, without casting a thought to his 
luggage or his traps, he hurried out of 
the station, sprang into the first va- 
cant cab, and gave the man a big pour- 
boire beforehand. 

“Drive to 10 Avenue Matignon as 
fast as your horse can go,” and Wain- 
wright sat on the forward extreme edge 
of the seat in a state of mind quite new 
to any he had hitherto known. 

She was ill, of course. Some horrible 
disaster, of which there had been no 
means to inform him, had kept his wife. 
At his apartment his maitre de hétel 
welcomed him. Wainwright cut his 
volubility short. 

“ Where is madame?” 

“Monsieur did not, then, see madame 
at the Gare ?”’ 

“No; they had missed each other.” 

Wainwright went into the fragrant, 
inviting drawing-room. The fire in the 
hearth cracked and flared up brightly to 
greet him. Books and a few familiar 
objects greeted him, but there was noth- 
ing human to give him welcome. It was 
useless for him to return at once to the 
station and pass his wife on the way, as 
he probably would have done. 

“Monsieur would have supper? Ma- 
dame had ordered supper to be prepared.” 

Monsieur would have a whiskey and 
soda, nothing more. 
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And the man was ordered off at once 
for Wainwright’s luggage, and for news, 
if there was any, of Mrs. Wainwright. 
The unwelcomed husband sat before the 
fire, in a state of mind as unenviable as 
had been his deserted wife’s a few weeks 
before. The salon was full of flowers. 
Hé remembered that violets were favor- 
ites of his wife. If these had been sent 
to celebrate some festival, they could not 
more luxuriously or lavishly have greeted 
it. Possibly it was Beatrice’s birthday! 
He could not recall exactly, but he had 
marked the date on his pocket-calendar. 
. . . December 30,—yes; her birthday 
had been yesterday; she was twenty- 
seven years old. He lit a cigar, and tried 
to wait with patience the entry so de- 
sired. The “ first fine, careless rapture ” 
of his return was dissipated, and he was 
jealous of it. The lonely entrance had 
chilled his interest. The flower-filled room 
disquieted him; its atmosphere so clearly 
told him that his wife had not been al- 
ways desolate. 

We should not be so naive, so un- 
sophisticated, as to imagine that the 
eestasies we sometimes permit ourselves 
in prospect to enjoy are legitimate, 
or that any realization could be in 
accordance with their scope. For ex- 
ample, in Wainwright’s case, only a like 
state of mind to his own in the woman 
would have sufficed to perfect his dream; 
and when do such equalities occur? He 
came, as it were, a flame, to be extin- 
guished by the cold draught of his re- 
ception. He wandered into the dining- 
room, where the buffet bore evidence of 
good living, of good repasts late enjoyed, 
petits-fowrs on silver dishes, yellow wine 
thick as oil in the decanters; wines blood 
red in their glistening carafes. He ob- 
served these details with further dis- 
quietude. He next sought his wife’s 
room. For the first time in his life he 
entered that charming, quiet apartment 
with emotion. On the table an open book 
caught his attention; a paper-cutter was 
between the leaves. Wainwright picked 
up the novel; it was famous. A phrase 


on the open page, underlined, intrigued 
him; he read: 
“O’est vrai que ce n’est jamais bien 
prudent de laisser une femme seule. 
“Les lévres qui sont souvent baisées 
ne vieillissent jamais,” 
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Keeping the book, he went back into 
the salon and sat down, with these frank 
epigrammatic phrases, so troubling and so 
wise, before his eyes. He could not put 
his attention on the book, however, on 
French psychology. Every passing car- 
riage distracted him; every time a bell 
tinkled near the curb he went to the 
window and looked out. But despite his 
nervous tension, he failed to hear the 
desired approach: in a few moments the 
bell rang; he sprang up and opened the 
door for his wife. 

“T am so sorry, so awfully sorry! Of 
course I was at the Gare! I must have 
arrived just as you left; why didn’t you 
wait a moment? You didn’t go to the 
Customs. I met Benoit with your keys, 
and hurried, of course, directly home.” 

The two were in the centre of the 
salon, and the husband had not taken 
her in his arms; he had not even kissed 
her. She had, on entering the door, 
quickly extended her hand. He held it 
still, searching her face, looking her 
through and through, devouring her with 
his eyes. She withdrew slowly; she made 
her hand gently free from his. This was 
not the woman whose cold cheek he had 
bent tc indifferently kiss a few months 
ago. It was not the woman he had 
known since her childhood. He bent and 
kissed her cheek; it was warm, and fra- 
grant as a rose. 

Wainwright had not spoken; he was 
afraid of his voice, and the choice of 
words proper to express his feelings be- 
wildered him; but Mrs. Wainwright 
talked without effort: 

“You must have supper; it is ordered. 
TI will sit with you while you eat. Was 
it a good crossing? What wonderful 
time your boat made!” 

“ Beatrice!” His hand was on her 
arm, for she had started to go into the 
dining-room. “ Don’t call Benoit; don’t 
go—I don’t want you to stir. I want 
you.” And this time he drew her into 
his embrace, so overcome himself that 
he could not see her face. But he felt 
her whole body turn from him; indeed, 
she actually tore herself away. 

“Some one is coming. Please! 
Please!” And with a smothered ex- 
clamation Wainwright was forced to set 
her free. 

Before the perfect supper she had 


planned for him he sat silent; whilst 
across the table his wife, more conversa- 
tional than he had ever known her to be, 
told him much, vividly and gayly, of 
her past months, but he knew it was 
alone the thing she in no wise touched 
upon which was of importance. 

Stung finally by her beauty, intan- 
gible to him and seemingly not his pos- 
session, he said, 

“Tt agrees with you to be alone.” 

“Tt agrees with no one, I think,” she 
returned. And her answer pleased him. 

“You are right,” he hastily agreed. 
“T should never have left you. It shall 
be known by us both for the only time.” 

And here Mrs. Wainwright rose quick- 
ly from the table. 

“T am very tired,” she said. “] 
have been for a long day in the coun- 
try. The excitement of your coming— 
and of missing you at the station—has 
quite done me up.” She came over to 
where her husband sat. “Good night.” 
She held out her hand. 

On his lips was a torrent of words, of 
questions, of protestations and pleadings. 
He controlled himself and only took the 
hand she held out, saying, 

“You are awfully done up, of course; 
go to bed; I shall not be long myself.” 

It was, however, long after midnight 
when he went to his room. He watched 
for a few moments through his window, 
which gave on the avenue, the night 
traffic in the misty streets, then trav- 
ersed the floor to the door between his 
own and his wife’s apartment, took the 
knob in his hand, noiselessly turning it. 
It turned and caught definitely: the door 
was locked. 


Wainwright was so clever as not to 
imperil all chance of future happiness 
by reluctant clutching after a bliss that 
hung too high—so high indeed that an 
impetuous hand alone could secure it. 
That hand, although the owner’s, could 
never be Wainwright’s. He chose to ob- 
serv’ s wife in silence, effacing him- 
seli, and sidering only her rhoods and 
her ecaprices, whieh were countless. She 
avoided him; she contrived as much as 
possible that they showid never be alone 
together. This coud: ion of affairs, 
which one frank demav', one complete 
explanation, would ha made clear, 
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Wainwright accepted, choosing to wait 
until he should himself have discovered 
the reason for the situation. He did 
not desire nor force an issue which his 
wife too evidently evaded. This stoic 
acceptance would have been impossible 
to any one so ardently in love as was 
Wainwright, not given the entire com- 
plication of the circumstances. He 
could not acquit his own cause. During 
these strange days he walked miles 
through Paris. <A tall, erect Anglo- 
Saxon figure, a reserved American, suf- 
fering possibly more keenly than were 
eapable the Latin lovers who thronged 
the metropolis. 

On one of these promenades a lucky 
thought —if such it could be called— 
made him turn on his heel, hail a cab, and 
drive home. His wife was not in, and 
he waited her entrance with eagerness. 

“Beatrice, I have something to ask 
you.” 

Mrs. Wainwright grew pale; she show- 
ed for the first time since his arrival a 
distinet, sudden emotion. 

“ Answer me frankly. Have you heard 
anything of my stay in New York which 
could give you pain?” 

Relief swept over her expressive face, 
—a relief unflattering and fatal to Wain- 
wright’s cheerful hope. 

“Any rumor about you? Why, no; 
what could there be?” 

Her response was so sincere, anything 
dimly reflecting jealousy so barred from 
her attitude of mind, that Wainwright 
felt no need of confessiou. To his 
chagrin and despair, he saw that it would 
be indifferent to his wife. 

People by whom in their Parisian 
home they were surrounded interested 
him little. At all times idleness bored 
him to extinction. The ennui he felt, once 
out of New York and away from his 
high-tensioned financial occupation, made 
him restless. He smoked continually, 
read French faithfully, and accompanied 
his wife to walk sometimes in the Bois 
at noon; and when she went out after 
breakfast for a long afternoon of in- 
numerable courses, Wainwright, déswu- 
vré, wandered hither and thither, keep- 
ing his eye on watches and clocks until 
the hour should come when he might 
meet his wife for tea at the Ritz, or 
wherever their rendezvous chanced to be. 


One late afternoon, on her return 
from a day spent in Versailles, Mrs. 
Wainwright found her husband pacing 
to and fro in the semilight of the salon, 
his cigar for company. As she came in, 
went over to the chimney-piece, unfast- 
ened her veil, drew off her gloves, laid 
aside her furs, he said to her, 

“ Beatrice, I want to talk with you a 
little while.” 

“ Yes?” she interlocuted. “It was cold 
at Versailles, dreary.” She put up her 
foot toward the blaze. Her dress, close- 
fitting, displayed to the best advantage 
her roundness, her suppleness, and her 
slenderness. 

Wainwright could not have hoped for 
a more perfect abetting of his desire for 
an uninterrupted téte-a-téte with his 
wife. 

“Tt rained a little there,” she said. 
“Did you have a shower?” 

“Yes, I believe there were a few 
drops,” he replied. 

“T was in the woods near the Tri- 
anon,” she continued, “and the leaves 
were a protection.” 

“ With whom did you go to Versailles ?” 

She regarded the foot she held up to 
the fire, turned it to the warmth. “ With 
no one.” 

Her pause was too long for her hus- 
band. “And were you alone all day 
there too?” 

“No.” 

Then, before he could ask her any- 
thing further, she said, “ Why did you 
leave me here in Paris last autumn, 
Richard ?” 

Before he could answer, —“ Why? 
Some day some woman you love will 
make you see, dread, fear, jealously avoid 
leaving her forgotten. It is terrible! 
Those first few days after you went, I 
can relive them now; that week you were 
at sea will always haunt me. Paris was 
a sort of witchcraft; I cannot explain it. 
I wanted to be lonely, since it seemed 
to be the decent thing to do. I did 
not want to distract myself; I want- 
ed to pass the time as well as I could 
waiting for you. Be patient with 
me”-—-she put out her hand a little 
toward him,—“I have a great deal 
to say. If I am long in saying it, it 
is because I want to amply justify my- 
self. I need the brief to be complete.” 
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To justify herself! The word hurt him 
like a hot iron. “Justify?” That word 
only presages a wrong supposed; it has 
a horrible importance, particularly to the 
judge who longs above all things to ren- 
der a clear verdict. Wainwright wanted 
to say to his wife: “ Hush! please say 
nothing to me. I ask you no questions 
but one.” He was silent; he saw that 
his inclination in the matter was not to 
be even taken into consideration; that 
her very cause, guilty or innocent, was 
dear to her, even as she pleaded it. 

“Paris was a witcheraft,” continued 
Mrs. Wainwright. “ Whenever I came 
home, at whatever hour, there was a 
consoling voice to greet me, and I never 
came in but I found some gift awaiting, 

a gift I could in no wise take amiss,—a 
book or flowers. Chiefly there were let- 
ters that prayed to be answered. I never 
went out, as I did, into the streets, where 
every one seemed gay and happy, but I 
knew that if I was forgotten and soli- 
tary it was by choice—for I needed but 
to say a word.” 

Wainwright drew a chair forward to 
the fire. “Won’t you sit down, please?” 

His wife obeyed him, taking the of- 
fered chair. 

“You landed, and forgot to cable me 
for three days. I knew the ship was in, 
of course, for I looked to see. I have 
your first letter.’ She put her hand in 
her muff, drew her ecard-case out, and 
found the folded sheets of a letter and 
handed it to him. Wainwright at a 
glance remembered writing it at his 
club, just in time to eatch the mail. He 
had come in from Mrs. Bellairs. “I 
read that letter many times. It was a 
curious document to me.” 

“ Why?” asked her husband. 

“Because, I said to myself, if I ever 
feel the need of permission to do what 
the world calls wrong, I think this letter 
will give it to me.” 

She put it back in the little ease, which 
she kept in her hands. She appeared to 
be quite able to ignore the flesh-and-blood 
reality of the man whose name she bore. 

“T had just finished a note to—a 





friend ”-—Mrs. Wainwright paused over 
the words; they had come into the conver- 
sation at last with all they possessed of 
personality—* to tell him for the twenti- 
eth time not to come to see me. When 


this letter arrived from America I tore 
up the note I had written.” 

She paused. Wainwright’s lack of 
sentimental education was unavailing to 
handicap his feelings. This woman, who 
unfolded to his eyes and to his suffering 
heart her annals of the past months, had 
no suspicion of the passion stirring for 
her in the man who listened. 

“When he came,” she went on, “ for 
the first few times I felt how foolish, how 
puritan, I had been to refuse myself the 
pleasure this friendship was. Indeed, I 
thought of nothing but of being a little 
less desolate.” If the words had any 
pathos in them, her tone had none. 
“When the three weeks were passed and 
your promise to return was broken, when 
six weeks went and you cabled me to 
go to you—” 

“ Why—why didn’t you come?” 

“T had ceased to want to go.” 

She did not speak again, but sat with 
half-closed eyes, her head thrown back 
on her chair. Wainwright thought that 
in her silence she had paused actual- 
ly to delectate over her memories. It 
was beyond his endurance. 

“ Beatrice!” 

“Yes?” she sighed, and continued the 
sequence of her story. “I did not wait 
and look for your letters after that as 
I had done. Indeed, I did not wait for 
them; they came more frequently, but 
I must confess to you that often I did 
not read them through.” Her pause this 
time was so long that her husband broke 
it again. 

“Do you want to tell me anything 
more ?” 

“A great deal. My father made you 
my protector, and you constituted your- 
self my husband. You know, Richard, 
that if you were not just what you 
are, I could not talk to you like this. 
If you loved me... how terrible it 
would be!” 

He loved her so greatly, his jealous 
fury was so aroused, that he did not dare 
let himself move or speak. He would 
have seized her in his arms, demanded 
of her, torn from her, as it were, a com- 
plete confession, no matter what its grief 
and anguish must be to him. 

Strangely enough, she did not seem 
to him so irrevocably to belong to an- 
other that all his rights had slipped from 
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him. Possibly the atmosphere of his own 
feelings set the current quivering be- 
tween them. Controlling his voice, he 
said. “ What do you want me to do?” 

“JT want you to help me.” 

“ How ?” 

“Take me away at once,—to-morrow.” 

More fatal than anything she had said 
hitherto was this request. 

“Tf he follows, you will take me 
farther. You must protect me against—” 

“ What ?” 

“ Myself.” 

“You love him!” Wainwright accused. 

She said, slowly and very inaudibly, 
“T suppose you have a right to ask.” 

He exclaimed,—and then said: “I re- 
scind it; I do not ask the question. You 
need not answer.” 

They were both silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

Then Wainwright said: “ Although I 
am listening to what is a death-blow to 
a man, to his honor, and to his heart, 
still I claim nothing. Whatever the past 
three months have been, they were my 
creation. I consider that the blame is 
mine, only please do not tell me any- 
thing further.” 

Mrs. Wainwright looked at him for a 
second, then withdrew her eyes. “It 
pains you,—I understand that; it shakes 
you terribly,—it is a poor return—” 

“Return!” he exclaimed, in scorn; 
“that word has no place in our conver- 
sation; and as for pain, the expression 
is inadequate.” 

He paused and tried to collect his 
thoughts; he did not wish to tell her he 
loved her; his honorable, righteous suit 
should not follow hard on this amour 
that outraged his sense of moral, and 
when he considered its existence in the 
life of the woman he adored, it seemed 
to kill his soul. 

He said, “We will leave Paris to- 
morrow, and after a few months I will 
let you get a divorce.” 

She caught her breath (with joy, it 
seemed to him). But when she spoke 
there was no joy in her tone. “ You will 
let me get a divorcee? To do what with 
my freedom ?” 

“To marry this man.” 

She made a swift gesture, and then 
said, passionately: 

“Marry him! 


I would never marry 


him! If I wanted his love, would I tell 
you what I am telling you now?” 

She looked fully at her husband, and 
no sooner had he caught the spark from 
her eyes than she let her lids fall. Wain- 
wright rose and came toward her. 

“T demand it . answer me!” 

His tone transfigured him. The woman 
saw what she had never seen in him. 
He had become her master, her lover, 
determined, insistent; and if she thought 
for a moment to stay his purpose, she 
might as well have put forth slender 
icicles into flame as to have extended her 
hands against his embrace. 

He took her in his arms. “ Answer 
me,” he whispered; “speak to me; do 
you love this man ?”’ 

“TI must have love; I must be loved; 
all women need it; some crave it .. .” 

“You shall have as much as man can 
give,” he returned. 

“ Beware of me .. .” she evaded. ... 
“T never dreamed what love was before. 
Richard! I shall follow it—” 

“To my heart!” he said; “to no other 
place, Beatrice.” 

He felt the figure he held sway in 
his arms. 

“Tf you leave me again!—” 

And he answered: “ Death alone shall 
dare,” searching her eyes with his. 
“ Answer me, answer me; do you love 
this man ?” 

She was not ready to tell him. “ You 
had nearly lost me, Richard; if you had 
delayed one hour longer, if I had not 
found you here when I came in that 
night from the Gare—” 

“Hush!” he said, death-white—* hush! 
T shall try to kill him,” and she put her 
hand over her husband’s lips. 

Its fragrance, the soft palm, so much 
of her,—more than he had long possessed, 
——overcame his last reserve. He kissed 
her hand, holding it close to his lips. 
He kissed her brow; her eyes closed un- 
der his caresses that fell soft and fast; 
but at her lips he paused, although he 
saw she did not forbid him. 

“ Answer me.” 

She said: “T have loved one man all 
my life. When I found he did not love 
me, I ceased to care what became of me.” 

“And what.” said her husband, “ has 
become of you?” 

She drew herself from his arms. “ Let 
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me finish before you kiss me, Richard. 
The night of your return from America, 
he was waiting for me.” Wainwright’s 
arms fell from her. “I have never made 
excuses in my story. I make none. 
When I need an excuse it is here.” She 
lifted again the little case in which his 
letter lay. “I told him I must see my 
husband again, that I could not go away 
forever without seeing you again. Rich- 
ard, think of it: we were at the Gare 
St.-Lazare, you and he and I. I left 
him there and came home to you.” 

Her calm recital, her confession, asked 
for no condoning; and the justice that, 
however warped might be her morale,— 
the justice she felt she had on_ her 
side, her husband was bound to con- 
eede her. His eyes filled; grief, terrible 
and strong as his love, rose in him. He 
turned away from her, went over to the 
chimney-piece, bent his head and hands 
upon it. 

“T came home to you, Richard, to tell 
you then that night what I intended to 
do; and even as I crossed the door-sill 
of my house and saw you standing there, 
I knew ”—he waited, and she as well— 
“T knew I could never go from a place 
that held you. All that evening I watch- 
ed you, and at every turn I saw that you 
had changed. I realized that in this 
interval you had grown to care. What 
it was to me that night I shall not even 
let you know yet. I had suffered too 
much, you understand! I had been in 
too great need and danger. I had lived 
too much in the atmosphere of a love 
that declared itself with abandon to 
rush into your arms, although they were 
my husband’s.” 

Her words hurt him so even through 
his grief that he turned brusquely and 
revealed his anguished face to her. 

“To you dare to speak so to me? What 
terms you use! A love that declares it- 
self in abandon? Why, do you realize 
your words ?” 

“T realize,” she said, quietly, “ that 
T was left alone and forgotten for three 
months.” 

“No,” he said, “ not forgotten for three 
months,” but he ceased to plead for 
honor left in her hands, trust and con- 
fidence betrayed. He could not accuse 
her; he had but to summon the remem- 
brance of himself, of his first six weeks 
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in New York, in order to have honest 
shame burn his petty ships of false 
phrases; he was therefore silent. Mrs. 


Wainwright came over to her husband 
and stood by his side. 

“ You have loved me such a little while, 
and I have adored you all my life. It 
was not fair that you should come over 


when you had tired of all the rest of 
your interests and demand me _high- 
handed, after having left me to what- 


ever sport or caprice ] might be victim. 
It is not through you—oh, the pity of 
it!—that I have learned how a man can 
love a and I determined that 
not until you grew to love me, and to 
show it and prove it, would I come again 
to you. The night of your return I 
locked the door between our rooms. I 
knew that I was weaker than my judg- 
ment. To save myself from myself I 
threw the key out of the window, and 
when in the night you tried the door, 
you will never know how my heart was 
beating, Richard, for you. Do you hear 
me?” she repeated, her face near to him: 
“T have done you any wrong. 
Do you hear? Never any wrong.” 

She put her arms around him, soft, 
tender, gentle. She put her cheek against 
his; there were tears on her husband’s 
cheek. Here he turned brusquely and 
took her in his embrace, straining her 
to him, words of gratitude, endearment, 
and devotion coming fast and warm 
from his lips. 

In spite of his holding of her and of 
the beating of her heart on his, she asked, 
“Do you want me, Richard ?” 

It was long before she spoke again. 

In this moment of ecstasy Wain- 
wright did not realize the full tragedy 
of the affair. Not through him had his 
wife grown to know, understand, and’ love 
love; but Fate, kind in all things to 
Wainwright, so willed it that through 
him alone could she know happiness,— 
and this she exquisitely told him: 

“Do you remember when I came to 
you a little girl fourteen years ago? 
You said to me, ‘I will take care of you 
and make you happy all your life.’ ” 

“God help me for my blindness. I 
will keep that promise now to the end.” 

“You did not even say that you 
would try to make me happy; you said, 
I will?” 


woman, 


never 
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“ Believe me; trust me.” 
“T do,” she said. ...“ And the sol- 
emn part of it is, if you don’t make 
me happy, no one else ever can in 


the world!” 

And the egotism of man is so colossal, 
his jealous development of pride in his 
own possessions so great, that this com- 
plete assurance Wain- 
wright’s ears. Its ring of suffering, its 
cry of appeal, its veracity, banished for 
him the figure of the other man com- 
pletely, at least for the present. 

“We are leaving Paris to-morrow, you 
know o 

Mrs. Wainwright looked at him in 
surprise. “ Leaving Paris?” 

“Didn’t you ask me to 
away ?” 


“T 


was music to 


take 
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did,” acknowledged 
“But wouldn’t it be much 
venient and simple if he 
around the world—should make a 
of the world on his yacht ?” 

Her husband said nothing. He re- 
garded with something like scorn the 
unknown man whose soul and _ spirit 
had been used, a torch as it were, to 
kindle an alien flame, and who now 
for a woman’s caprice was dismissed 
with a hand’s wave for a tour around 
the globe. 

“Tt is nine o’clock,” Mrs. Wainwright 
said; “we must ring for dinner, and 
not dress.” 

Wainwright had another suggestion 
to make. “Don’t let us dine here; we 
will slip out of the house and dine at 
Paillard’s in a room by ourselves.” 

Later Benoit discreetly opened the 
drawing-room door to discover whether 
or no his masters were ever to eat. They 
had forgotten his existence, and the hour’s 
and time’s existence, and all the every- 
day sequence of well-ordered lives. The 
salon was empty, the fireside deserted. 
A flashing cab, one amongst thousands, 
no different to its fellows, was whirl- 
ing the husband and wife through the 
evening streets. They were lovers in 
a city where, the saying tells us, one 
can the most easily dispense with hap- 
piness because of the beauty of which 
the place is created; but where, on the 
other hand, if one chance to be on 
geod terms with Love, everything is 


prepared to make gala the feast. 











The Scientist and the Food Problem 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


T has been said that mankind is never 
more than three months removed 
from abject starvation—an old truth 

that must always be new and startling. 
That is, if all sourees of food production 
in the world should be suddenly cut off— 
the wheat-fields failing to give forth their 
usual crops, and the pastures withering 
under the feet of the flocks and herds,— 
the existing store of food would supply 
mankind barely a quarter of a year, and 
even before that hunger would have 
pinched thousands of the poor. In this 
day of overflowing abundance such a 
statement as this comes with something 
like a shock: it shows by how fine a 
thread the life of mankind is suspended. 

It has been pointed out by the pessi- 
mistie philosopher that the wheat-fields 
of the world are failing year by year,— 
slowly, it is true, but failing; that in many 
countries the land is being “ cropped to 
death,” and already we are hearing of 
worn-out land in Dakota—the paradise of 
the wh« at-producer. The problem, there- 
fore, as seen by these pessimists, is simple: 
The world is reaching the limits of its 
capacity for food production, while the 
population continues to inerease enor- 
mously: How soon will starvation begin ? 

While these philosophers have been 
making dire predictions, however, science 
has been quietly but perseveringly at 
work to prove that mankind has only 
just begun to sound the world’s capacity 
for food production, and that it is 
practically limitless. The mistake of the 
pessimists has been that they based their 
arguments on the present knowledge of 
soil-eulture, forgetting that science might 
make discoveries which would change 
every condition and suggest entirely 
new possibilities. 

Somehow, when man seems just at 
the limit of his resources, science and 
invention step in and open new fields, 
literally as well as figuratively. A com- 
paratively few decades ago no one had 


thought of using artificial fertilizers; 
now a young man in Paris is putting up 
fertilizers in little pressed tablets, a 
different kind for each different plant. 
They are accompanied by directions in- 
dicating how often the doses must be 
given and at what times. This, of course, 
is the extreme application of a new sys- 
tem; but the manufacture of artificial 
fertilizers for supplying the soil with 
just the elements that it needs to pro- 
duce large crops has now become a great 
business enterprise, and with a constantly 
decreasing cost of manufacturing power; 
the harnessing of waterfalls like Niagara, 
the use of the tides, and the possibility 
of the direct application of the energy 
of the sun promise still cheaper fertil- 
izers and still smaller expense of trans- 
porting them to the farmer. All this will 
tend to maintain and even to increase 
food production. And then there is 
the possibility, and it is now more than 
a possibility, of making artificial food 
outright—that is, of combining the fa- 
miliar chemical elements of which food 
is composed and producing a food sub- 
stitute that will sustain life. 

No one need go farther than the labora- 
tory of Professor Berthelot of Paris to 
be convineed of the great possibilities in 
this branch of scientifie activity. The 
work is already under way, and science 
stands ready, the moment the world lacks 
a complete dinner, to help out with won- 
derful new food products harvested from 
retorts and crucibles. 

I have barely mentioned these two 
branches of scientific effort to lead 
up to the wonderful experiments of 
Professor Nobbe of Germany,—experi- 
ments which give an insight into the un- 
fathomed possibilities which lie at the 
hand of the scientific investigator. 

Tharandt, in Saxony, where Professor 
Nobbe has earried on his investigations 
for over thirty years, is a little village 
set picturesquely among the Saxon hills, 
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some half-hour’s ride by railroad from 
the city of Dresden. Here is located the 
Forest Academy of the kingdom, with 
which Professor Nobbe is prominently 
connected, and here also is the agricul- 
tural experiment 
station of which 
he is director. 
He has been for 
more than forty 
years the editor 
of one of the 
most important 
scientific publica- 
tions in  Ger- 
many, he is chair- 
man of the Im- 
perial Society of 
Agricultural Sta- 
tion Directors, 
and he has been 
the recipient of 
many honors. 
But the greatest 
of all his work 
is his remarkable 
discovery of a 
method for in- 
oculating the soil 
with bacteria to 
make it yield 
richly where it 
lay barren be- 
fore. In times 
past investigators 
of soil and plant 
culture devoted 
their attention largely to studying 
the composition of various kinds of 
soil, to the improvement of fertilizers, 
and in suggesting new systems of drain- 
age and water-supply. Professor Nobbe 
has gone a step farther in advance, 
declaring that plants will grow, under 
certain conditions, just as well without 
soil as with soil. At first glance this may 
seem strange enough, yet here are trees, 
from eight to ten inches in circumference 
at the base of the trunk, growing in clean 
water, without a sign of soil of any 
description. They stand in rows just 
back of the Forest Academy and near 
Professor Nobbe’s greenhouse. Each 
tree is suspended in a large glass jar 
surrounded by a green-painted case. 
When this case is opened one may look 
through the glass and see the roots of 
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the tree hanging there in the clean water. 
The oldest of the trees was planted, or rath- 
er the seed was immersed in water, in 1878, 
and it has grown to full size without even 
touching soil. Leaves and blossoms have 
come in the 
spring, and in 
the winter the 
water and_ the 
roots have frozen 
solid all these 
years, and the 
tree still thrives. 
Indeed, some of 
its seeds were im- 
mersed in water, 
and trees of the 
second generation 
have been grown 
to considerable 
size. Then their 
seeds were im- 
mersed, and there 
are now growing 
small trees three 
generations re- 
moved from the 
soil—certainly a 
clear proof of 
Professor Nobbe’s 
assertion that ac- 
tual contact with 
soil is not es- 
sential for plant 
growth. In or- 
der to produce 
such results, how- 
ever, it was necessary to keep the 
trees supplied with artificial food. This 
Professor Nobbe prepared in his labo- 
ratory —a certain definite amount of 
chlorate of potash, sulphate of magne- 
sium, phosphate of iron, phosphate of 
potassium, and a nitrate. A small quan- 
tity of this mixture was dissolved in the 
water of the jars every four weeks, and 
thus the trees have been kept flourishing 
all these years, showing that there was 
no element in the soil necessary to plant 
growth that man could not manufacture 
at will. 

Nor was this all that the experiment 
showed. Professor Nobbe knew to the 
last gramme how much food he had 
given to the plant through the water; 
he also knew that the water before add- 
ing the chemicals named was absolutely 
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pure; yet when he came to analyze some 
of the plants thus grown he found that 
they contained much greater quantities 
of various elements than he had supplied 
through the water. This constituted a 
proof positive that the plant drew largely 
upon the air for its nourishment,—a fact 
well known to science, but not before 
positively and quantitatively demon- 
strated. The proportion of substance 
drawn from the air was found to be very 
large. It is said that of every one hun- 
dred pounds of wheat harvested from 
our fields barely one pound is actually 
drawn from the soil, the remainder com- 
ing from the free air and the water. 
And yet the effort to supply this one- 
one-hundredth of the plant’s food has 
caused most of the wars and conflicts 
of the world, has led to the discovery 
and settling of new continents, and 
forms to-day the foundation of com- 
merce and finance. 

As soon as science had convinced itself 
of the great truth that plants are fed 
largely from substances in the air, it 
began at once to study the problem as to 
how the plant is able to appropriate this 
aerial food. The chief chemical elements 
in all vegetable substances are oxygen, 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Added 
to these are small quantities of potas- 
sium, phosphorus, iron, sulphur, magne- 
sium, and calcium. Of all these elements 
the only ones about which there is any 
difficulty are nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus. The others the plant ob- 
tains without difficulty, but the supply 
of nitrogen, especially, too often runs 
short. When land is said to be worn out, 
the meaning is that the supplies of nitro- 
gen, potassium, and phosphorus have 
been exhausted by too constant cropping, 
by taking much away from the soil and 
returning nothing to it. 

Manure and fertilizers which are rich 
in these lacking elements, especially those 
which, like barn-yard manure, are rich in 
nitrogen, are thus applied to the land, 
thereby restoring its producing capabil- 
ity. Nitrogen is the all-important ele- 
ment. Potassium and phosphorus are 
usually present in abundance, or they 
can be easily supplied in the form of 
wood -ashes and other fertilizers, but 
nitrogen is more expensive and more 
difficult to restore. Nitrogen is what 
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makes the muscles and brain of a man; 
it is the essential element of all elements 
in the growth of animals and plants; and, 
significantly enough, it is also the chief 
constituent of the gunpowder and other 
explosives with which the wars of the 
world are waged. A single discharge of 
a 13-inch gun liberates enough nitrogen 
to produce many scores of bushels of 
wheat. This fact may become, in the 
future, a greater deterrent of war than 
we can now imagine. 

The failure of the nitrogen of the soil 
and the inability to supply it in suffi- 
cient quantities by artificial means has 
formed the basis of the predictions of 
coming starvation made by Sir William 
Crookes and others. Indeed, if the world 
ever starves it will be from lack of nitro- 
gen; and yet if such starvation takes 
place it will be in a world full of nitro- 
gen. For there is not one of the elements 
more common than nitrogen, not one 
present around us in larger quantities. 
Four-fifths of every breath of air we 
breathe is pure nitrogen—four-fifths of 
all the earth’s atmosphere is nitrogen. 
If mankind dies of nitrogen starvation, 
it will die with food everywhere about 
it and within it. 

But, unfortunately, plants and animals 
are unable to take up nitrogen in its pure 
form as it appears in the air. It must 
be combined with hydrogen in the form 
of ammonia or in some nitrate. These 
facts have been well known to science 
for many years. At the same time it has 
been known, as a matter of experience 
among farmers, that when land is worn 
out by overcropping, with wheat or oats, 
for instance, both of which draw heavily 
on the earth’s nitrogen supply, cer- 
tain other crops would still grow luxu- 
riantly upon it, and that if these crops 
are left and ploughed in, the fertility 
of the soil will be restored, and it will 
again produce large fields of wheat and 
other nitrogen-demanding plants. These 
restorative crops are clover, lupin, and 
other leguminous plants,—a classification 
including beans and peas. Every one 
who is at all familiar with farming 
operations has heard of seeding down 
an old field to clover, thereby restoring 
its fertility in a degree. 

The great importance of this bit of 
the wisdom of experience was not appre- 
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GROWING TREES IMMERSED IN WATER 


ciated by science for many years. Then 
several German experimenters began to 
ask why clover and lupin and beans 
should flourish on worn-out land when 
other crops failed. All of these plants 
are especially rich in nitrogen, and yet 
they grow well on soil which has been 
robbed of its nitrogen. Why was this so? 

It was a hard problem to solve. Bota- 
nists had already discovered that the roots 
of the leguminous plants—that is, clover, 
lupin, beans, peas, and so on—were usual- 
ly covered with small round swellings, or 
tumors, to which were given the name 
nodules. The exact purpose of these 
swellings being unknown, they were set 
down as a condition, possibly, of disease, 
and no further attention was paid to 
them, until Professor Hellriegel of Burn- 
burg, in Anhalt, took up the work. After 
much experimenting, he made the im- 
portant discovery that lupins which had 
nodules would grow in soil devoid of 
nitrogen, and that lupins which had no 


nodules would not grow in the same soil. 
It was plain, therefore, that the nodules 
must play an important though myste- 
rious part in enabling the plant to utilize 
the free nitrogen of the air. That was 
early in the 80’s. His discovery at once 
started other investigators to work, and 
it was not long before the announcement 
came—and it came, curiously enough, at 
a time when Dr. Koch was making his 
greatest contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of the germ theory of disease 
—that these nodules were the result of 
minute bacteria found in the soil. Pro- 
fessor Beyerinck of Miinster gave the 
bacteria the name Radiocola. 

It was at this time that Professor 
Nobbe took up the work with vigor. If 
these nodules were produced by bacteria, 
then the bacteria must be present in the 
soil; and if they were not present, would 
it not be possible to supply them by 
artificial means? In other words, if soil, 
even worn-out farm soil,—or, indeed, 
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pure sand, like that of the seashore,— 
could thus be inoculated, as a physician 
inoculates a guinea-pig with anthrax 
germs, would not beans and peas planted 
there form nodules and draw their nour- 
ishment from the air? It was a some- 
what startling idea; but all radically new 
ideas are startling, and after thinking it 
over, Professor Nobbe began, in 1888, a 
series of most remarkable experiments, 
having as their purpose the discovery of 
a practical method of soil inoculation. 
He gathered the nodule-covered roots of 
beans and peas, dried and crushed them, 
and made an extract of them in water. 
Then he prepared a gelatine solution 
with a little sugar, asparagine, and other 
materials, and added the nodule extract. 
In this medium colonies of bacteria at 
once began to grow—bacteria of many 
kinds. Professor Nobbe separated the 
Radiocola—which are oblong in shape— 
and made what is known as a “clean 
culture,”—that is, a culture in gelatine 
consisting of billions of these particular 
germs and no others. When he had suc- 
ceeded in producing these clean cultures 
he was ready for his actual experiments 
in growing plants. He took a quantity 
of pure sand, and in order to be sure 
that it contained no nitrogen, nor bac- 
teria in any form, he heated it to a high 
temperature three different times for six 
hours, thereby completely sterilizing it. 
This sand he placed in three jars. To 
each of these he added a small quantity 
of mineral food—the required phos- 
phorus, potassium, iron, sulphur, and so 
on. To the first he supplied no nitrogen 
at all in any form; the second he fer- 
tilized with saltpeter, which is largely 
composed of nitrogen in a form in which 
plants may readily absorb it through 
their roots; the third of the jars he in- 
oculated with some of his bacteria cul- 
ture. Then he planted beans and awaited 
the results—as may be imagined, some- 
what anxiously. Perfectly pure sterilized 
water was supplied to each jar in equal 
amounts. The seeds sprouted, and for 
a week the young shoots in the three 
jars were almost identical in appearance. 
But soon after that there was a gradual 
but striking change. The beans in the 
first jar, having no nitrogen and no in- 
oculation, turned pale and refused to 
grow, finally dying down completely— 


starved for want of nitrogenous food, 
exactly as a man would starve for the 
lack of the same kind of nourishment. 
The beans in the second jar, with the 
fertilized soil, grew about as they would 
in the garden, all of the nourishment 
having been artificially supplied. But 
the third jar, which had been jealously 
watched, showed really a miracle of 
growth. It must be remembered that the 
soil in this jar was as absolutely free of 
nitrogen as the soil in the first jar, and 
yet the beans flourished greatly, and 
when some of the plants were analyzed 
they were found to be rich in nitrogen. 
Nodules had formed on the roots of the 
beans in the third or inoculated jar only, 
thereby proving beyond the hope of the 
experimenter that soil inoculation was a 
possibility, at least in the laboratory. 

With this favorable beginning Pro- 
fessor Nobbe went forward with his ex- 
periments with renewed vigor. He tried 
inoculating the soil for peas, lupin, 
vetch, acacia, robinia, and in every case 
the roots formed nodules, and although 
there was absolutely no nitrogen in the 
soil, the plants invariably flourished. 
Then Professor Nobbe tried great num- 
bers of difficult test experiments, such as 
inoculating the soil with clover bacteria, 
then planting it with beans or peas, or 
vice versa, to see whether the bacteria 
from the nodules of any one leguminous 
plant could be used for all or any of the 
others. He also tried successive cultures 
—that is, bean bacteria for beans for 
several years—to see if better results 
could be obtained by continued use. 
An outline description of all the exper- 
iments which Professor Nobbe made 
in the course of these investigations 
would fill a small volume, and it will 
be best to set down here only his gen- 
eral conclusions. 

These wonderful nitrogen - absorbing 
bacteria do not appear in all soil, al- 
though they are widely distributed. So 
far as known they form nodules only on 
the roots of a few varieties of plants, 
mostly leguminous. 

In their virginal form in the soil they 
are neutral—that is, not especially adapt- 
ed to beans or peas or any one partic- 
ular kind of crop. But if clover, for 
instance, is planted, they straightway 
form nodules, and become especially 
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adapted to the clover plant, so that, as 
every farmer knows, the second crop 
of clover on worn-out land is much bet- 
ter than the first. And, curiously enough, 
when once the bacteria have become 
thoroughly adapted to one of the crops 
—say, beans—they will not affect peas or 
clover, or only feebly. 

And a strange feature of the life of 
these little creatures, which has a mar- 
vellous suggestion of intelligence, is 
their activity in various kinds of soil. 
When the ground is very rich—that is, 
when it contains plenty of nitrogenous 
matter,—they are what Professor Nobbe 
ealls “lazy.” They do not readily form 
nodules on the roots of the plants, seem- 
ing almost to know that there is no 
necessity for it. But when once the 
nitrogenous matter in the soil begins to 
fail, then they work more sharply, and 
when it has gone altogether they are at 
the very height of their activity. Con- 
sequently, unless the soil is nearly worn 
out or very poor to begin with, there 
is no use in inoculating it: it would be 
like “taking owls to Athens,” as Pro- 
fessor Nobbe says. 

Having thus proved the remarkable 
efficacy of soil inoculation in his labora- 
tory and greenhouses, where I saw 
great numbers of experiments still going 
forward, Professor Nobbe set himself to 
make his discoveries of practical value. 
He gave to his bacteria cultures the name 
“ Nitragen ”—spelled with an a,—and he 
produced separate cultures for each of the 
important crops—peas, beans, vetch, lu- 
pin, and clover. In 1894 the first of 
these were placed on the market, and 
they had a considerable sale, although 
such a radical innovation as this, so far 
out of the ordinary run of agricultural 
operation, and so almost unbelievably 
wonderful, cannot be expected to spread 
very rapidly. The cultures are now manu- 
factured at one of the great commercial 
chemical laboratories on the river Main. 
I,saw some of them in Professor Nobbe’s 
laboratory. They were put up in small 
glass bottles, each marked with the name 
of the crop for which it is especially 
adapted. The bottle was partly filled 
with the yellow gelatinous substance in 
which the bacteria grow. On the surface 
of this there was a mossylike gray growth, 
resembling mould. This consisted of in- 
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numerable millions of the little oblong 
bacteria. A bottle cost about fifty cents, 
and contained enough bacteria for in- 
oculating half an acre of land. It must 
be used within a certain number of weeks 
after it is obtained, while it is still fresh. 
The method of application is very simple. 
The contents of the bottle are diluted 
with warm water. Then the seeds of the 
beans, clover, or peas, which have pre- 
viously been mixed with a little soil, are 
treated with this solution and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. After that the mass 
is partially dried so that the seeds may 
be readily sown. The bacteria at once 
begin to propagate in the soil, which is 
their natural home, and by the time the 
beans or peas have put out roots they are 
present in vast numbers, and ready to 
begin the active work of forming nodules. 
It is not known exactly how the bacteria 
absorb the free nitrogen from the air, 
but they do it successfully, and that is 
the main thing. Many German agri- 
culturists have tried Nitragen. One, 
who was skeptical of its virtues wrote 
to Professor Nobbe that he sowed the 
bacteria-inoculated seeds in the form of 
a huge letter N in the midst of his field, 
planting the rest in the ordinary way. 
Before a month had passed, that N 
showed up green and big over all the 
field, the plants composing it thriving so 
much better than those around it. 

Prompted by these experiments, a val- 
uable series of tests has recently been 
made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and an improved meth- 
od for distributing the bacteria has 
been devised. Instead of a moist culture 
in glass tubes the bacteria are put up in 
a small dry mass that resembles a yeast- 
cake. These may be sent anywhere with- 
out deterioration; a little soaking is all 
that is needed to prepare them for use 
in the soil. The department is now for- 
mulating a plan for introducing these 
cultures extensively in localities in this 
country which are deficient in nodule- 
forming germs. 

But the farmer must know the exact 
disease from which his land is suffer- 
ing before he applies the remedy. If 


it is deficient in the phosphates, bac- 
teria cultures will not help it, whereas 
if it is deficient in nitrogen, bacteria 
inoculation is just what it needs. 
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I can only see the world 
Move along in monotones. 
All the peril of the sun 
And the laughter too are done. 
(Hear the fools there in the passage 
Talk of larger vision won!) 


By 


Grace o’ God, can they not see 
That the wisdom comes too late? 
Oh, my heart is bitter full 
Of reflections delicate 
On the beauty that is truth, 
On the art that saves, forsooth. 
(Hear the fools there in the passage 
Mourn the blindness of their youth!) 


The Last Word 
BY ZONA GALE 
LRE I sit with eighty years 
Buried somewhere in my bones. 


I have lived the utter life, 
Loved the color, loved the word, 
Let no light die unresisting, 
Let no far flute fail unheard. 
All my days and nights are lit 
With a secret exquisite 
(Hear the little voice come calling 
All the weary pain of it!) 


Little voice that used to laugh, 
Little voice that used to sing— 
Somewhere in those eighty years— 
Lullaby and love-longing. 
I must listen, I must weep 
For the voice I could not keep. 
(Oh, the silence of the darkness 
Where was breath of her asleep!) 


Here they come to bring me praise, 
Here they come, there they go, 
Lauding loud the work I’ve done, 
Books a-many in a row. 
And they envy me and sigh, 
And they think those books are I. 
Fools there, with some heart to love you, 
Pass the larger wisdom by! 
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The Great Cat’s Nursery 


BY OHIVESA—A SIOUX INDIAN 


(CHARLES A. EASTMAN, M.D.) 


sudden broke the peace of a 

midsummer night upon the Bear- 
runs-in-the-Lodge. It told many 
things to the red hunter who, though 
the hour was late, still sat beside the 
dying camp-fire, pulling away at his 
long-stemmed pipe. “Ugh!” he mut- 
tered, as he turned his head in the 
direction of the deep woods and lis- 
tened attentively. The great cat’s 
scream was not repeated. The hunter 
resumed his former attitude and con- 
tinued to smoke. The night was sultry 
and threatened storm, and all creatures, 
especially the fiercer wild animals, be- 
come nervous and irritable when thunder 
is in the air. Yet this fact did not fully 
explain to his mind Igmutanka’s woman- 
like, almost hysterical complaint. Hav- 
ing finished his smoke, he emptied the 
ashes out of the bow! of the pipe and laid 
it against the teepee-pole at his back. 
“Ugh!” the hunter once more muttered 
to himself, this time with a certain com- 
placency. “TI will find your little one 
to-morrow. That is what you fear.” 

The Bear-runs-in-the-Lodge is a deep 
and winding stream, a tributary of the 
Smoking Earth river, away up at the 
southern end of the Bad Lands. It is, 
or was then, an ideal home of wild game, 
and a resort for the wild hunters, both 
four-footed and human. Just here the 
stream, dammed of many beaver, widens 
its timbered bottoms, while its high banks 
and the rough country beyond are studded 
with dwarf pines and gullied here and 
there with cafionlike dry creeks. Here 
the silvertip held supreme sway over all 
animals, barring an occasional contest 
with the mountain-lion and with the buf- 
falo bull upon the adjoining plains. It is 
true that these two were as often victo- 
rious as he of the big claws and sharp 
incisors; yet he remained the terror of 
that region, for he alone takes every op- 
portunity to fight and is reckless in his 


Aue and hateful cry of a 


courage, while other chiefs of the Wild 
Land prefer to avoid unnecessary trouble. 

Igmutanka, the puma mother, had 
taken her leave of her two little tawny 
babes about the middle of the afternoon. 
The last bone of the buffalo calf which 
she had brought home on her last hunt 
had been served for dinner. Polished 
clean by her sharp teeth, it lay in the 
den for the kittens to play with. Her 
mate had left her early on that former 
hunt and had not returned. She was 
very nervous about it, for already she 
feared the worst. 

Since they came to Bear-runs they had 
been together, and their chance acquaint- 
ance had become a love-affair, and finally 
they had chosen and made a home for 
themselves. That was a home indeed! 
Wildness, mystery, and beauty combined 
in its outlook and satisfied every craving 
of the savage pair. They could scarcely 
say that it was quiet; for while they were 
unassuming enough and willing to mind 
their own affairs, Wild Land is always 
noisy, and the hubbub of the wild people 
quite as great in its way as that of the 
city of man. 

The stream was dammed so often that 
Igmu did not have to jump it. The 
water-worn cliffs, arching and overhanging 
every turn of the creek, were dark with 
pines and cedars. Since her babies came 
she had not ventured upon any long 
hunts, although ordinarily she was the 
more successful of the two. 

Now Igtin was gone and she was very 
hungry. She must go out to get meat. 
So, after admonishing her babies to be 
still during her absence, and not to come 
out of their den when Shunktokecha, the 
wolf, should invite them to do so, she 
went away. 

As the great cat slunk down the valley 
of the Bear-runs, she stopped and glanced 
nervously at every tree-root and grin- 
ning ledge of rock. On the way to Black- 
tail creek she had to cross the divide, 
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and when she had attained the Porcupine 
butte she paused a moment for a survey, 
and saw a large herd of buffalo lying 
down. But their position was not con- 
venient for an attack. There was no 
meat for her there. 

She entered the upper end of the Black- 
tail and began to hunt down to its 
mouth. At the first gulch there was a 
fresh trail. On that very morning three 
blacktail deer had watered there. Igmu 
withdrew and re-entered the valley lower 
down. She took her stand upon a pro- 
jection of the bank almost overhanging 
the stream —a group of buffalo - berry 
bushes partly concealing her position. 
Here they will pass, she thought, in re- 
turning to the main stream. Her calcu- 
lation proved correct. Soon she saw a 
doe with two yearlings coming toward 
her, leisurely grazing on the choice grass. 

The three were wholly unconscious of 
their danger. Igmu flattened her long, 
lanky body against the ground—her long, 
snaky tail slowly moved to and fro as the 
animals approached. In another mo- 
ment she had sprung upon the nearest 
fawn. A shrill scream of agony and the 
cracking of tender bones mingled with 
the gladness of satisfying the pangs of 
hunger. The mother doe and the re- 
maining fawn fled for their lives cver 
the hills to the next creek, knowing well 
that she would not expose herself in an 
open chase. 

She stood over the lifeless body for a 
moment, then grabbed it by the neck and 
dragged it into the dry bed of a small 
creek, where she was not likely to be dis- 
turbed at her feast. The venison was 
delicious, especially as she was very 
hungry and had to nurse her babies. 
Having eaten all she wanted, she put her 
claim-mark on the deer and covered it 
partly up. It was her practice to cover 
her game to season, and also to make it 
plain to all animals that know the laws 
of Wild Land that it is her game— 
Tgmutanka’s. If any one disturbs it he 
is running great risk of a pitched battle, 
for nothing exasperates her family like 
the theft of their game. 

She could not carry any of it home 
with her, for even while she feasted she 
had seen an enemy pass by on the other 
side of the creek. He rode a long-tailed 
elk (pony), and carried a bagful of those 


dreadful winged willows, and the crooked 
stick which makes the winged willows 
fly. Igmu stopped eating at once and 
crouched lower. “Don’t you dare come 
near me,” was the thought apparent 
through her large round eyes. The man 
passed without discovering her retreat. 

“My babies!” thought Igmu. “They are 
all alone!” The mother-anxiety seized her. 
It was dangerous now to cross the open, 
but her desire to get back to her babies 
was stronger than fear. She ran up the 
ravine as far as it went; then, seeing no 
one, ran like a streak over the divide to 
the Porcupine butte, where there were 
large rocks piled one upon another. Here 
she watched again under cover. “ Aw- 
yaw-yaw!” burst from her in spite of her- 
self. There were many cone - shaped 
teepees, which had sprung up since the 
day before upon the wide plain. 

“There are the homes of those dread- 
ful wild men! They always have many 
black dogs with them. These will surely 
find my home and babies,” she thought. 
Although her anxiety was now very great 
and the desire to reach home almost des- 
perate, she yet kept her animal coolness 
and caution. She took a winding ravine 
which brought her nearer to Bear-runs, 
and now and then she had to run swiftly 
across the openings to gain more con- 
cealed points. 

At last she came to the old stream, and 
the crossing where the Bobtail Beaver had 
lived for as long as she knew anything 
about the country. Her dam was always 
in perfect order, and afforded a good 
bridge. To be sure, they had never been 
exactly on calling terms, but they had be- 
come accustomed to one another as neigh- 
bors, and especially whenever there is 
any danger upon the Bear-runs there is 
a certain sense of security and satisfac- 
tion to each in the presence of the other. 

As she passed hurriedly over the dam 
she observed a trap. Igmu shivered as 
she recognized the article, and on a closer 
examination she detected the hated odor 
of man. She caught the string attached 
to it and jerked it out upon dry land, 
thus doing a good turn to her ” \or 
Sinteksa. 

This discovery fully convinced uer of 
the danger to her home and children. 
She picked her way through the deep 
woods, occasionally pausing to listen. At 


























SHE TOOK HER STAND UPON 


that time of the day no people talk ex- 
cept the winged people, and they were 
joyous as she passed through the timber. 
She heard the rushing of water over the 
cliff, now vibrating louder, now fainter, 
as she listened. Far beyond, toward the 
wild men’s camp, she heard the barking 
of a dog, which gave her a peculiar shiver 
of disgust. 

A secret path led along the face of the 
cliff, and there was one open spot which 
she must cross to get to her den. “ Phur- 
r-r!” she breathed, and dropped to the 
ground. There stood one of the dreaded 
wild men! No sooner had she put her 
head out of the woods than his quick eye 
caught her. “ Igmutanka!” he exclaimed, 
and pulled one of the winged sticks out 
of his little bag. 

Igmu was for once surprised and fear 
almost overcame her. The danger to her 
children and the possible fate of her 
mate all came into her mind in a flash. 
She hesitated for one instant, and in that 
instant she felt the sting of the swift 
arrow. She now ran for her life, and in 
another moment was out of sight among 
the gray ledges. “Ugh! I got her,” mut- 
tered the Indian as he examined the spot 
where she had stood. 
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A PROJECTION OF THE BANK 


Igmu never stopped until she reached 
her den. Her wild eyes gleamed as she 
paused at the entrance to ascertain 
whether any one had been there since 
she went away. When she saw and 
smelled that her home had not been visit- 
ed, she forgot for the moment all her 
fright and pain. Her heart beat fast 
with joy—the mother-joy! Hastily she 
crawled into the dark eave. 

“'Yaw-aw-aw!” was the mother’s greet- 
ing to her tawny babes. “ Yaw-aw-aw!” 
they replied in chorus. She immediately 
laid herself down in the farthest corner 
of the den, facing the entrance and in- 
viting her babies to come and partake 
of their food. Doubtless she was con- 
sidering what she should do when the 
little ones had appeased their hunger. 

Presently the bigger baby finished his 
meal and began to claw the eyes of his 
brother. The latter pulled away, smack- 
ing his lips, and blindly showing fight. 

“TIush!” said the mother Igmu. “ You 
must be good. Lie down and I will come 
back soon.” 

She came out of her den, still car- 
rying the winged stick in her back. 
Tt was only a skin wound. She got hold 
of the end between her teeth and with 
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one jerk she pulled it out. The blood 
flowed freely. She first rolled upon some 
loose earth and licked the wound thor- 
oughly. After this she went and rubbed 
against pine pitch. Again she licked the 
pitch off from her fur; and having ap- 
plied all the remedies known to her fam- 
ily, she re-entered the cave. 

Igmu had decided to carry her helpless 
babes to a den she knew of upon Cedar 
creek, near the old Eagle’s Nest—a wild 
and remote spot where she felt sure that 
the wild men would not follow. But it 
was a long way to travel, and she could 
carry only one at a time. In the mean 
time the hunters and their dogs would 
certainly track her to the den. In her 
own mind she had hit upon an expedient. 
She took the smaller kitten in her mouth 
by the skin of the back and hurried to 
her neighbor Sinteksa’s place down on 
the creek. There were some old tumble- 
down houses’ which had been long de- 
serted. Without ceremony she entered 
one of these and made a temporary bed 
for her babe. Then she went back to her 
old home for the last time, took the other 
kitten in her mouth, and set out on her 
night journey to Cedar creek. 

It was now dark. Her shortest road 
led her near the camp of the red people; 
and as she knew that men and dogs sel- 
dom hunt by night, she ventured upon 
this way. Fires were blazing in the 
camp and the red men were dancing the 
eoyote dance. It was a horrible din. 
Igmu trembled with fear and disgust as 
the odor of man came to her sensitive 
nostrils. It seemed to her at this moment 
that Igtin had certainly met his death 
at the hands of those dreadful people. 

She trotted on as fast as she could with 
her load, only stopping now and then to 
put it down and lick the kitten’s back. 
She laid her course straight over the di- 
vide, down to the creek and then up to- 
ward the sources of the stream. Here, 
in a wild and broken land, she knew of 
a cavern among piled-up rocks that she 
intended to make her own. She stopped 
at the concealed threshold, and after 
satisfying herself that it was just as she 
had left it several months before, she 
prepared a bed within for her baby, and 
having fed him, she admonished him to 
be quiet and left him alone. She must 
return at once for the other little cat. 


But Igmu had gone through a great 
deal since the day before. It was now 
almost morning and she was in need of 
food. She remembered the cached deer 
on the Blacktail creek, and set out at 
once in that direction. As usual, there 
were many fresh deer tracks, which, with 
the instinct of a hunter, she paused to 
examine, half inclined to follow them; 
but a second thought apparently impelled 
her to hurry on to her cache. The day 
had now dawned and things appeared 
plain. She followed the creek bed all the 
way to the spot where she had killed her 
deer on the day before. As she neared it, 
her hunger became more and more ir- 
resistible; yet, instead of rushing upon 
her own, when she came within a few 
paces of it she stopped and laid herself 
prone upon the earth, according to the 
custom of her people. She could not see 
it, for it was hidden in a deep gully, the 
old bed of a dry stream. As she lay 
there, she switched her tail slowly to and 
fro, and her eyes shot yellow fire. 

Suddenly, Igmu flattened out like a 
sunfish and began to whine nervously. 
Her eyes became two flaming globes of 
wrath and consternation. She gradual- 
ly drew her whole body into a tense lump 
of muscles, ready to spring. Her lips un- 
consciously contracted, showing a set of 
fine teeth—her weapons; while the very 
ground upon which she lay was deep- 
ly searred by those other weapons, the 
claws. Eagerly she listened once more 
—she could hear the cracking of bones 
under strong teeth! 

Her blood now surged beyond all dis- 
cretion and control. She thought of 
nothing but that the thief, whoever he 
might be, must feel the punishment due 
to his trespass. Two long springs, and 
she was on top of a wicked and huge 
grizzly, who was feasting on Igmutanka’s 
cached deer! He had finished most of 
the tender meat, and had begun to clean 
his teeth by chewing some of the cartila- 
ginous bones when the attack came. 

“ Waw-waw-waw-waw!” yelled the old 
root-digger, and threw his immense left 
arm over his shoulder in an effort to 
seize his assailant. At the same time 
her weight and force knocked him com- 
pletely over and rolled him upon the 
sandy ground. 

Igmu saw her chance, and did not for- 
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get the usage of her people in a fight 
with his. She quickly jumped aside 
when she found that she could not hold 
her position and there was danger of 
Mato slashing her side with either paw. 
She purposely threw herself upon her 
back, which position must have been 
pleasing to Mato, for he rushed upon her 
with all the confidence in the world, be- 
ing ignorant of the trick. 

It was not long before the old bear was 
foreed to growl and howl unmercifully. 
IIe found that he could neither get in 
his best fight for himself nor get away 
from such a deadly and wily foe. He 
had hoped to chew her up in two winks, 
but this was a fatal mistake. She had 
sprung from the ground under him and 
hugged him tight by burying the im- 
mense claws of her fore paws in his hump, 
while her hind claws tore his loins and 
entrails. Thus he was left only his teeth 
to fight with; but even this was impos- 
sible, for she had pulled herself up close 
to his neck. 

When Mato discovered his error he 
struggled desperately to get away, but 


his assailant would not let go her van- 
tage hold. 

“ Waw -waw-waw!” yelled the great 
boastful Mato once more, but this time 
it was the tone of weakness and defeat. 
It was the cry of “Murder! murder! 
Help! help!” 

At last Igmutanka sprang aside, ap- 
parently to see how near dead the thief 
might be. She was all the time lashing 
her long, snaky tail in slow, dignified 
indignation. 

“ Waw-waw, yaw-waw!” moaned and 
groaned the grizzly, as he dragged himself 
away from the scene of the encounter. 
His wounds were deadly and ugly. He 
lay down in sight of the spot, as he could 
not go any farther. He moaned and 
groaned more and more faintly; then he 
was silent. The great fighter and victor 
in many battles is dead! 

Five paces from the remains of the 
cached deer the victor, lying in the shade 
of an immense pine, rested and licked 
her blood-soaked hair. She had received 
several ugly gashes, but none of them 
necessarily mortal. Again she applied 
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her soil and pitch-pine remedy and 
stopped the hemorrhage. Having done 
this, she realized that she was still very 
hungry; but Igmu could not under any 
circumstances eat of the meat left and 
polluted by the thief. It was the custom 
of her people and she could not break it. 

So Igmu went across from Blacktail to 
the nearest point upon Bear-runs-in-the- 
Lodge, her former home, hoping to find 
some game on the way. As she followed 
the ravine leading from the creek of her 
fight, she came upon a doe with her 
fawn. She crouched down and crawled 
up close to them, then jumped upon 
the fawn. The luscious meat—she had 
all she wanted! 

The day was now well advanced, and 
the harassed mother was growing impa- 
tient to reach the babe which she had 
left in one of the abandoned homes of 
Mrs. Bobtail Beaver. The trip over the 
divide between Blacktail and Bear-runs 
was quickly made. Fear, loneliness, and 
anxiety preyed upon her mind, and her 
body was weakened by loss of blood and 
severe exertion. She dwelt continually 
on her two babes, so far apart, and her 
dread lest the wild men should get one 
or both of them. 

If Igmu had only known it, but one 
kitten was left to her at that moment. 
She had not left the cave on Cedar creek 
more than a few minutes when her own 
cousin, whom she had never seen and 
who lived near the Eagle’s Nest upon 
the same creek, came out for a hunt. 
She intercepted her track and followed 
it. When she got to the den it was clear 
to Nakpaksa (Torn Ear) that this was 
not a regular home, so she had a right 
to enter and investigate. She found to 
her surprise a little Igmutanka baby in 
there, and he cried when he saw her 
and seemed to be hungry. He was the 
age of her own baby which she had left 
not long before, and she was not sure but 
that he was her own and that he had been 
stolen. He had evidently not been there 
long, and there was no one near to claim 
him. So she took him home with her. 
There she found her own kitten safe and 
glad to have a playmate, and Nakpaksa 
decided, untroubled by any pangs of con- 
science, to keep him and bring him up as 
her own. 

It is clear that had Igmu returned 


and missed her baby, there would have 
been trouble in the family. But, as the 
event proved, the cousin had really done 
a good deed. 

It was sad but unavoidable that Igmu 
should pass near her old home in return- 
ing for the other kitten. When she 
crawled along the rocky ledge in full 
view of the den, she wanted to stop. Yet 
she could not re-enter the home from 
which she had been forced to flee. It was 
not the custom of her people to do- so. 
It is only the home that they vacate by 
chance that they may re-enter and even 
reoccupy—but never the home which they 
were forced to leave. There are evil 
spirits there. 

Hurt and wearied, yet with courage un- 
shaken, the poor savage mother glided 
along the stream. She saw Mrs. Bobtail 
and her old man cutting wood dangerous- 
ly far from the water, but she could not 
stop and warn them, because she had 
borrowed one of their deserted houses 
without their permission. 

“ Mur-r-r-r!” What is this she hears? 
It is the voice of the wild man’s coyotes! 
It comes from the direction of the kit- 
ten’s hiding-place. Off she went, only 
pausing once or twice to listen; but it 
became more and more clear that there 
was yelling of the wild men as well. 

She now ran along the high ledges, 
concealing herself behind trees and rocks, 
until she came to a point from which 
she could see the trouble. Quickly and 
stealthily she climbed a large pine. Be- 
hold, the little Igmu was up a small wil- 
low-tree! Three Indians were trying to 
shake him down, and their dogs were 
hilarious over the fun. 

Her eyes flamed once more with wrath 
and rebellion against injustice. Could 
neither man nor beast respect her rights ? 
It was horrible! Down she came, and 
with swift and cautious step came within 
a very few paces of the tree before man 
or dog suspected her approach. 

Just then they shook the tree vigorous- 
ly, while the poor little Igmu, clinging 
to the bough, yelled out pitifully, “ Waw- 
waw-waw!” Mother-love and madness 
now raged in her bosom. She could not 
be quiet any longer. One or two long 
springs brought her to the tree. The 
black coyotes and the wild men were sur- 
prised. They fled for their lives. 
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Igmu seized and tore the side of one 
of the men, and threw a dog against the 
rocks with a broken leg. Then in light- 
ning fashion she ran up the tree to rescue 
her kitten, and sprang to the ground, 
carrying it in her teeth. As the terri- 
fied hunters scattered from the tree, she 
chose the path along the creek - bottom 
for her flight. 

Just as she thought she had cleared 
the danger-point, a wild man appeared 
upon the bank overhead and quick as a 
flash sent one of those winged willows. 
She felt a sharp pang in her side—a faint- 
ness—she could not run. The little Igmu 


for whom she had made such a noble 
fight dropped from her mouth. She 
staggered toward the bank, but her 
strength refused her, so she lay down 
beside a large rock. The baby came to 
her immediately, for he had not had any 
milk since the day before. She gave one 
gentle lick to his woolly head before she 
dropped her own and died. 

“Woo, woo! Igmutanka ye lo! Woo, 
woo!” the shout of triumph resounded 
from the cliffs of Bear-runs-in-the-Lodge. 
The successful hunter took home with 
him the last of the Igmu family—the 
little orphaned kitten. 


False Impression 


(A Prison Poem from Paul Verlaine) 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


ITTLE lady mouse, 
Black upon the gray of light; 


Little lady mouse, 
Gray upon the night. 


Now they ring the bell, 

All good prisoners slumber deep; 
Now they ring the bell, 

Nothing now but sleep. 


Only pleasant dreams, 


Love’s enough for thinking of; 
Only pleasant dreams, 
Long live love! 


Moonlight over all, 

Some one snoring heavily; 
Moonlight over all 

In reality. 


Now there comes a cloud, 
It is dark as midnight here; 
Now there comes a cloud, 
Dawn begins to peer. 


Little lady mouse, 

Rosy in a ray of blue, 
Little lady mouse; 

Up now, all of you! 














Champlain 


EARLY AMERICAN PIONEERS.—I. 
BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


HAMPLAIN, of all the Europeans 
who came to America on voyages 
of discovery or of adventure, was 

the first thorough explorer. He is known 
as the Father of New France, and this 
means that he was the first to establish 
a settlement in the part of the North- 
American continent that is now known 
as Canaaa. Others followed him, who 
established more liberal, more progres- 
sive, more intelligent and_ successful 
settlements, but Champlain was the 
first of the Europeans who trod this 
continent to plant a colony with the in- 
tention that its people and their de- 
secendants should become the inhabitants 
of the new country. That his colony did 
not flourish was due partly to his own 
limitations, and partly to the French 
government’s ineapacity to colonize,—in 
the face, at least, of English opposition. 
It is doubtful if any French colony could 
have existed against this opposition; it 
is certain that Champlain was not the 
man to overcome the hard political con- 
ditions which faced him, and to become 
the founder of a French empire in virgin 
woods which invited the race to rise 
above its traditions and to seize upon 
the fresh and rich opportunities of a 
new continent. The man was neither 
born nor bred to it, and the race 
could not comprehend the significance of 
the promise. 

Champlain was born amid the civil 
and religious strifes of France in the 
sixteenth century. Somewhere about 
1567 he came into the world, at Brouage, 
which is in the province of Saintonge. 
The town was the busy centre of the 
salt industry, and, besides, was a strong- 
ly fortified place where much fighting 
went on between the partisans of Henry 
of Navarre and of Charles, Cardinal of 
Bourbon. He came of the dutiful and 
loyal race of men who officered the 
French navy, which had been greatly 
built up not so many years before by 


Francis the First. He was a Provencal; 
but the exuberant race has produced oth- 
ers whose excitement has been qualified 
by their loyalty to conservatism. His 
father was an officer of the marine, and 
so likewise was an uncle, whose rank 
and talents were soon to be of great 
service to the youth. 

His time and his country bred not only 
strife, but visions, mysteries, superstitions, 
and all went, partly at least, to the fan- 
ning of angry passions. The existence of 
sorcery was recognized, and a statute of 
Henry VIII. had solemnly provided pun- 
ishment for those who dealt in magic arts. 
Somewhat later, the ignorant and the 
malicious prevailed upon the pious and 
upon the courts in Massachusetts, in 
consequence of which honest men and 
women were hanged as witches. The air 
was full of voices like those which sum- 
moned Jeanne d’Are to the redemption of 
France. These voices, with, the dreams 
and portents which stirred the imagina- 
tions of the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were interpreted according to the 
desires of the immediate subjects, or in 
harmony with the purposes and inclina- 
tions of others. Sometimes the subject 
of the spiritual visitation read _ the 
auguries for himself; then the conclu- 
sions were likely to be honest, although 
they might be foolish. Sometimes out- 
side soothsayers were consulted, and then 
it was as likely as not discovered that 
the supernatural visitors foresaw what 
the interpreter wished would come about. 
It was the age not only of the mystic, of 
the dreamer, of the ardent imagination, of 
the devoted zealot, of the'militant soldier 
of Catholicism or of Puritanism, but 
naturally also the age of the charlatan 
and the pretender; the age of the captain 
who willingly spent his life in the for- 
ests for the “ glory of God and the honor 


of his king”; and the age of the mis- 
sionary who suffered the tortures of the 
ingenious and cruel Iroquois in the 
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hope of extending the jurisdiction of 
his Church. 

In this age of spiritual disorder and 
unreason, when the intellectual move- 
ment which was awakening the yeo- 
men of England was hardly known to the 
nobleman of France, Champlain was 
born. Brouage was near to La Rochelle, 
and was therefore a centre of religious 
controversy between Catholic and Hugue- 
not. The family was Catholic, but it 
belonged to that moderate school which 
joined with the Huguenots in support of 
Henry against the Catholic League. 
Champlain’s character was therefore 
formed in the midst of religious strife 
in which the extreme men of each side 
firmly believed that the glory of God 
and the welfare of His people upon earth 
depended upon the conversion or extermi- 
nation of the misguided people of the 
other theological party. The town of his 
birth was taken and retaken; it was 
fortified and the fortifications were de- 
stroyed again and again during the first 
twenty-two years of his life. He came 
to manhood a product of conditions that 
made for bigotry of one sect or another 
or for skepticism, but with a mind un- 
marked by extravagant prejudices, with 
a heart not hardened by the cruelty that 
was then common, with the training, the 
spirit, of an adventurer, with a_ body 
capable of enduring the fatigues and 





CHAMPLAIN’S LOST ASTROLABE 


Unearthed near North Renfrew 


hardships of the life which he chose and 
followed to the end, and with a sympathy 
with untamed nature which, according as 
those who feel it differ from one an- 
other, makes of men _ poets, hermits, 
hunters, or explorers. 

Champlain began his active career as 
a soldier of Henry IV., ‘and served his 
time in war among the pious Bretons. 
After the peace of Vervins was made, in 
1598, he was unemployed. He had re- 
ceived excellent training for his future 
career. He was sailor, soldier, and man 
of business. He had inherited a love 
of navigation, and always counted it the 
chief of occupations for a brave man. 
He had fought in the wars, and, as quar- 
termaster, had learned how to obtain sup- 
plies for a hungry body of men from an 
impoverished country. He was unem- 
ployed for a long time, but his mind was 
occupied with the dreams of his time. 
He was looking westward across the 
ocean to the land which had been found 
a century before, and which was appeal- 
ing strongly to all sorts of men in the 
Old World. The Spanish colonies be- 
yond seas were exciting the cupidity of 
gold-hunters. Basque, Norman, and 
Breton fishermen were annually sending 
their fleets to Newfoundland, which the 
Basques had named _ Baccalaos — their 
word for codfish. Adventurers had 
brought home furs from the woods of 
Canada and of Norumbago,—furs that 
were bought for cheap ornaments from 
easily gratified savage hunters, and sold 
for large sums of money to Europeans. 
The problem of the Northwest Passage 
was always in the mind of men, and 
Cartier’s discovery of the St. Lawrence, 
two generations before Henry came to his 
throne, encouraged men to think of this 
great stream as the way by which their 
ships might sail to the regions of Cathay. 
The religious controversy in Europe 
stimulated longings for lands beyond the 
sea where the true faith might flourish 
unhindered and _ unpersecuted. The 


‘spirit of colonization had also been 


aroused, and this was the spirit -which 
was to inspire the movements of England 
and France in America for a century 
and a half, and finally to result in the 
disappearance of the one race from the 
continent and the building up there of 
great nations of the other, 
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Champlain was not obliged to wait 
long for his opportunity to begin his 
career in the New World. Prudent and 
methodical, a man who never moved, if 
he could help it, without preparation, he 
wanted to know’ what 
Spain was doing in those 


the characteristics of the lands he visited, 
examined their resources, made investi- 
gations of the habits and manners of the 
natives, and after an absence of a little 
more than two years, returned to Europe 





mysterious, guarded col- 
onies in South America. 
Spain treated her pos- 
sessions as her great 
treasure-box, and jealously 
protected them from the 
intrusion of curious for- 
eigners with a _ fleet of 
war-ships. Annually a 
protected merchant fleet 
set out from Cadiz to 
gather the treasures of her 
gold and silver mines and 
what other wealth might 
be ready for transmission, 
and to bring them home 
to the kingdom which 
seemed so rich, but which 
was swiftly losing its 
strength. Champlain, 
waiting impatiently in the 
town of Blavet, after- 
wards St.-Louis, soon had 
his chance. The Spanish 
allies of the League were 
waiting to be taken home 
to their country, and 
finally they went, under a 
convoy ordered for them 
by the Marshal de Brisson. 
Of this convoy, the largest 
ship was the St.-Julien, 
a French vessel, com- 
manded by Champlain’s 
uncle, an old Brouage 
mariner, known as_ the 


“Provencal Capitaine,” so 





that Champlain easily set 











forth on his journeys. 
The ship going to Spain 
was chartered by the 
Spanish for their annual . 
treasure-fleet. Champlain eontinued in 
her, and soon he was in America. He 
visited Cuba, Mexico, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, and he saw with a minuteness 
and he reasoned about what he saw with 
a practical good sense that had not char- 
acterized the observations and reports of 
former voyagers. He studied carefully 
Vou. CVIT.—No. 642.—119 
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with a careful report to Henry IV., 
which made him a favorite and a pen- 
sioner of that monarch. Among the 
other suggestions which were .made by 
him is one now of especial interest. He 
advised the building of a canal at Pana- 
ma, saying that thus the journey west- 
ward would be made shorter than that 
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around Cape Horn by fifteen hundred 
leagues. His report was accompanied 
by drawings, of which much sport has 
been made by writers who have applied 
the canons of art to the work of this 
rude draughtsman. It is true that Cham- 
plain drew with an infantile ignorance 
of perspective, but he had a surveyor’s 





feeling for the value of accuracy, while 
his drawings and maps, with their de- 
seriptive notes, are very valuable features 
of his narratives, and help to illustrate 
not only the strange countries and peo- 
ples that he visited, but his own pa- 
tience, thoroughness, carefulness, and the 
great intelligence with which he disclosed 
to the people at home the character of 
the New World and the manner of men 
who dwelt there. 

Whether Champlain, in addition to his 
pension, now received his patent of no- 
bility is not known; but he was much at 
the court of the quick-witted and ad- 
venturous monarch, and met there the 
Commander Amyar de Chastes, Governor 
of Dieppe, one of the ports of France 


whose sailors were tempting fate by go- 
ing for fish to Newfoundland. De 
Chastes had been to Canada, and had a 
mariner’s and an adventurer’s desire to 
exploit the new land. Champlain’s re- 
port on the Spanish colonies whetted his 
appetite for rivalling in the north the 
achievements and the gains of the Spanish 
in the south. He believed 
in the wealth - producing 
capacities of the northern 
colonies, which, with all the 
rest of America, had been 
conferred upon three na- 
tions—Spain, England, and 
France. French kings had 
already given their subjects 
monopolies for trading and 
for spreading the gospel, 
which had failed. Cartier, 
who was a simple navi- 
gator, had discovered the 
St. Lawrence, but Roberval, 
with a monopoly, had done 
nothing; de la Roche, with 
another monopoly, had 
merely left a handful of 
convicts on Sable Island, 
there to lose most of their 
wretched number; de Chau- 
vin was a successful fur- 
trader, but he died on the 
eve of a projected voyage, 


¢ which would have _ been 
his third. 
= In 1603, Champlain went 


with Pontgravé, a success- 

ful fur-trader of Rouen, 

on a voyage of reconnais- 
sance for de Chastes, who was kept 
at home by official duties. The voy- 
age was successful. Champlain passed 
Tadousac, Quebec, the site of Mon- 
treal—called Hochelaga by the Indians, 
who had disappeared since Cartier’s 
day from the land under the shadow 
of the mountain which the distinguished 
Malouan navigator first called Mont 
Royal. Champlain made his way to the 
foot of the falls of St. Louis, which he 
was unable to pass. He met some Al- 
gonquin savages, with whom he had 
pleasant relations, as he always had with 
Indians against whom he did not make 
war. They showed him a piece of copper, 
which may have come from the great 
mines of Lake Superior—not very dis- 
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tant as distances are measured in these 
days, but too distant to be visited by any 
of the voyagers whom France then sent 
to America to further her cause and the 
cause of her national religion. 
Champlain had now come in contact 
with the people of the American woods, 
and had made fair entry upon the work 
of his life. He was in his thirty-sixth 
year when he first went to Canada, if 
the conjectured date of his birth be the 
true one. He had been sent out, with 
the authority of the King, as the ex- 
plorer of the expedition. He was not 
captain, or a navigator, nor was he in- 
trusted with any task of command or of 
government. He was observer for the 
King and for his friend de Chastes, who 
died while Champlain was in Canada. 
At thirty-six he had thus established his 
fame. A new expedition was formed in 
1604, and from now on, during several 
years, Champlain was the cautious, 
trustworthy, adventurous explorer for 
the Huguenot de Monts. In this service 
he explored some of the coast included 
in the generous grant of France to de 
Monts. This grant reached from Phila- 
delphia to the remotest north. Cham- 
plain partly explored and mapped the 
coast of Maine, discovered and named the 
island of Mount Desert, calling it Monts 
Deserts, found the Bay of Fundy, the 
Bay of Annapolis, the country subse- 
quently bestowed upon Pourtrincourt, 
the capture of which, with the destruc- 
tion of Port Royal by the English, has 
been made famous by the verses of Long- 
fellow; then, later, he sailed still farther 
south along the New England coast, and 
found his way into the mouths of the 
Kennebec, dwelt a moment at Saco Bay, 
passed the three islands off Cape Ann, 
and looked in at Gloucester Harbor; 
sailed farther south and glanced at the 
site of Boston that was to be; went still 
farther, rounded Cape Cod, and stopped 
his journeyings along the coast of what 
is now the United States in the neigh- 
borhood of Woods Holl. In all these 
journeyings he and his associates traded 
with the natives, feasted with them after 
their savage customs, and were apparently 
cordially received by the idlers of the 
Montagnais, by the warriors of the 
Hurons, and by the more peaceable Algon- 
quins farther south. Some Indians on 


Cape Cod alone attacked the wandering 
company, but all betrayed characteristics 
—such as suspicion, treachery, quickness 
to wrath, instability, and lying—which 
made them unsafe allies and companions 
for white men. Champlain, however, it 
is to be noted, was from first to last 
a trusted favorite of all those Indians 
with whom he lived and in whose wars 
against the Iroquois he allied himself 
and his country, to the eventual dis- 
aster of France. 

At last the monopoly of the fur trade 
was taken away from de Monts. The 
Basque and Breton mariners and traders 
whose operations had been interfered 
with by him had made loud complaints 
at home, and free trade in peltries was 
the royal order. Champlain was becom- 
ing more and more interested as diffi- 
culties thickened. He founded Quebec in 
1608, and from that time until his death 
in 1685 was a Canadian. He went to 
France from time to time, but his busi- 
ness there was to urge upon the people 
in authority the value and necessities of 
New France, to which he gave all his own 
efforts. His story is intensely interest- 
ing, and is best told in his own accounts 
of his voyages. He took for France the 
country immediately north and south of 
the river St. Lawrence. As a Canadian, 
he joined with the Indians of Canada in 
their warfare against the fierce Troquois, 
and these never forgot their introduction 
to powder and shot at the hands of 
Champlain. In that battle of Ticonde- 
roga of 1609, the first of a series of bat- 
tles fought by French against Indians, 
by English against French, and by New 
England against old England, Cham- 
plain startled Iroquois ears with a new 
weapon of war, and lodged in Iroquois 
hearts a hatred for the French which 
lasted until the colony established by 
Champlain was finally surrendered to 
England in the middle of the following 
century. He begged France to aid him, 
but France was exhausted by civil and 
foreign wars. The King was interested 
but poor. The new colony was left to 
traders. First the King gave the mo- 
nopoly to individual traders. Then, un- 
der pressure, threw open the trade to all 
comers, and to the loss of all. Then 
Champlain secured the countenance and 
leadership of noble princes for his Cana- 
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dian project. Charles de Bourbon, the 
Comte de Soissons, became Viceroy of 
Canada, and died. Henri de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé, father of the great 
Condé, succeeded. He sold the leadership 
to the Due de Montmoreney, and he in 
turn sold it to Lévis, Due de Ventadour. 
Merchants of St-Malo and of Rouen 
unwillingly took shares in the venture, 
really preferring the chances of cut- 
throat competition. The Huguenots of 
La Rochelle declined the share offered 
them. The government gave no men 
nor money. 

It was the fashion in those days 
to establish colonies by private enter- 
prise. Neither the government of France 
nor that of England undertook to do the 
planting. The merchants, adventurers, re- 
ligionists, ventured on their own account. 
Sut there was a difference. The colonies 
to the south flourished. The colony on 
the St. Lawrence wasted away. The 
energy and the thrift of the one wrought 
wonders, while the quarrels of Catholic 
with Huguenot, the dissensions of rival 
traders, the policy of excluding immi- 
grants from Canada in order that there 
might be the less competition in the 
fur trade, as opposed to the hospitality 
of the English, stamped the French effort 
with failure from the start. English- 
men formed settlements in which in- 
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From a sketch by Champlain 





dependent freemen wrought for their 
own welfare and governed their own 
homes and their new country. French 
Huguenots came to the continent to 
trade in furs and to make money to be 
enjoyed in France. French Catholies, 
mystics, Récollets, Jesuits, and the faith- 
ful Champlain came hither to con- 
vert the savages to their faith, to rear 
the cross in the wilds, to colonize if the 
poor, struggling, distracted country at 
home would only protect and help them. 
It is to these early days of the sixteenth 
century that we must look for the most 
obvious lesson of the comparative merits 
of a people bred to individual freedom 
and of a people leaning on paternalism. 
The most striking illustrations of this 
difference—a difference which has meant 
success or failure in all colonial enter- 
prises—are the English colonies of New 
England and the French colony of New 
France. But plain as the lesson is, there 
are still minds that have not learned it 

and minds that cannot be enlightened. 
At last Richelieu was persuaded to take 
an interest in the struggling fifty or sixty 
Frenchmen on the rock at Quebee, and 
formed the company of one hundred as- 
sociates. The great Cardinal, great in 
war and in diplomacy, was not great in 
colonization. He made a trading com- 
pany, but it did not contain self-govern- 
ing men nor enjoy self- 





governing powers. It 
was a company of profit- 
sharing capitalists, and 
the adventurers were 
hirelings, under the fa- 
therly control of Cham- 
plain, who was lieuten- 
ant. It was the fashion 
in the earlier voyages to 
send out convicts for 
settlers; then it became 
the policy to discounte-: 
nance settlement in or- 
der that the company’s 
agents from home might 
find more furs to pur- 
chase. Then at last 
Richelieu yielded to the 
influence of Champlain 
and of the Jesuits who 
had gone to Canada in 
aid of the Récollets, 
and tried colonization. 
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But he shut the doors of 
Canada in the face of all 
the world but Frenchmen, 
and in the face also of the 
Huguenots, who were the 
best industrial blood of 
France. He made a colofiy 
dependent on France, and 
denied it the support of the 
parent’s strong arm. It 
is no wonder that the col- 
ony withered, its gain in 
strength to about one hun- 
dred people being a mere 
mockery. Champlain died 
in Quebec, an unsuccessful 





man, and his burial-place is 
not now distinguishable. Al- 
most his last ery to France 
was contained in a letter to 
Richelieu, in which he point- 
ed out the great work which 
France might do in Can- 
ada if only the great Cardinal, or his 
King, would spare a small body of men 
and some money. The men and the money 
were not given, and France fell in Amer- 
ica, the work of Champlain himself, in his 
endeavor to construct a united Canada of 
French and Indians, hastening the fall. 
Notwithstanding his failure, Champlain 
is one of the noblest characters of early 
American history. He was one of the 
great navigators of a time when a voyage 
across the Atlantic was taken at the risk 
of life. He was a persevering and pa- 
tient worker, a keen judge of men, and 
a careful and accurate observer. He was 
an excellent man of business. He was 
enthusiastic and inspiring, and had won- 
derful self-control. He was devout and 
religious, but long experience bred in 
him a philosophical indifference to theo- 
logical disputes. He had no vanity, 
and was unselfish and self - sacrificing. 
Hewas humane. He was possessed of the 
mysticism and superstition of his time; 
not so deepiy, however, that he could 
not meet with conquering ridicule the 
deeper mysticism and thé more childish 
superstitions of his savage friends. He 
was not only a good and courageous 
navigator, but he was a brave and skilful 
soldier. Above all, he not only inspired 
men with his enthusiasm, but invited 
their confidence, from the King, nobles, 
and merchants of France to the savages 














HEADQUARTERS AT QUEBEC 


From a sketch by Champlain 


of the woods. In some degree, even as 
it was then given to Frenchmen to under- 
stand the art of politics, he was a states- 
man; he could settle disputes justly and 
satisfactorily, and he could administer 
the affairs of the community under his 
charge with the requisite skill. Moreover, 
he had a plan for the adoption of the 
colony by the King. 

His book on navigation shows his 
knowledge and his appreciation of his 
art. His maps and descriptions prove 
his earefulness and thoroughness as an 
explorer, and he was undoubtedly the 
first of all the explorers of his age. His 
mystie nature and his love of adventure 
led him to pass his life among primeval 
forests. The revival of the French move- 
ment to Canada was due to his inspiring 
words and example. His bravery and 
resourcefulness as a soldier were exhibit- 
ed in battles against the Iroquois. His 
perseverance and patience were illus- 
trated in his long journey from Montreal 
in search of the salt sea which Vignan 
had falsely professed to have discovered; 
by his tiresome journey still farther to 
the country of the Hurons to bring them 
back for the struggle with their enemies; 
by his unwavering faith in his American 
enterprise amid the awful winters at the 
island of St. Croix, at Port Royal, and 
at Quebec. No failure discouraged him 
until the last, when the English priva- 
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teer Kirke had taken Quebec, and no 
scourge sickened his resolution. From 
beginning to end his example heartened 
adventurers and followers. Men showed 
their confidence in him by intrust- 
ing him with money, with ships, and 
with their very lives, notwithstanding the 
fact that the story of this early move- 
ment to Canada was one of failure, light- 
ened by few successes. Confidence was 
also shown by Pontgravé and _ the 
Basque interloper of the fur trade when 
they asked him to compose the differ- 
ences between them. It was shown again 
when Hurons and Algonquins referred to 
him as arbitrator the question of war 
or peace between them. His humanity 
made him so obviously wretched at the 
sight of torture that his Huron friends 
permitted him to shoot an _ Iroquois 
prisoner in order to save him from 
further torture. His knowledge of hu- 
man nature is shown by his comment on 
the mutually insulting braggadocio with 
which the opposing forces of Indians 
passed the night before the first battle 
of Ticonderoga,—* As we are wont to do,” 
he observes, “at the siege of a city.” 
His self-control was especially note- 
worthy on two oceasions,—once in the 
Duval conspiracy against him, and 
again when Vignan had deceived him, 
and compelled him to take his long and 
painful journey up the Ottawa. The 
conspirators could not keep their secret. 
Champlain had them tempted on board 
a vessel by an offer of wine, and of this 
he says, “ Voyes done mes galants bien 
estonnez.” The ringleader he hanged for 
an example; the others he sent to France 
to be dealt with by the courts under the 
law. He was always referring French 
matters to French authority in France— 
the necessity which controlled a perfectly 
fair and law-abiding French colonizer. 


His religion deepened as he grew older, 
but it never made him harsh and intol- 
erant as became the age. He was shock- 
ed to find that his young wife, whom he 
had married when she was twelve, while 
he was more than fifty, was a Huguenot. 


‘He was a sufficiently devout Catholic to 


set about her conversion; he was suffi- 
ciently philosophical and cool-hearted to 
permit her to separate from him and to 
go to a nunnery when he found her, with 
the zeal of a new convert, catechising the 
Indians unduly. 

As he grew older he believed that fur- 
trading might be aided by religious 
teaching, and so invited the Récollet 
fathers from a convent in his native 
town of Brouage. He was not partial 
to the Jesuits, but they were invited by 
the Récollets, who found their task too 
heavy for them. That he was chari- 
table to those who injured him is shown 
by his remark touching the Basques 
and Bretons who prevailed upon the 
King to take away the monopoly from 
de Monts. “God pardon those whom 
He has taken,” was Champlain’s pious 
exclamation, “and mend those who are 
still living.” His skill as a paternal gov- 
ernor of men was shown by the manner 
in which he managed the affairs of his 
various companies and composed their 
quarrels, and by his efforts to form a 
united Canada and to induce the govern- 
ment of France to aid it and to protect 
it. He was a great explorer, a bold navi- 
gator, a brave and skilful soldier, a man 
of noble character and of personal power. 
He was of a country, however, which 
did not possess the genius for coloniza- 
tion, whose laws and government were 
hostile to colonists, and whose practices 
were death to colonies. He was bound 
by paternal, restrictive, clerical ‘France, 
and he was willingly bound. 











The Preacher’s Son 


BY BRAND 


ing to town. All the boys were 
going; they had planned for 
weeks, disputing about the many acts on 
the show-bills. The preacher’s son had 
joined in as much as he could, yet deep 
in his heart he knew that he would not be 
allowed to go. Sometimes he felt that 
he was wrong in letting the fellows 
think he was going. Sometimes he 
wished that the circus wouldn’t come 
to Greenfield at all, but just spread its 
splendid bills all over town; that would 
have been enough for a preacher’s son, 
who couldn’t go. Now, on this last even- 
ing, he sat on the stoop of the parsonage, 
his chin in his hands, his bare toes curl- 
ing over the edge of the bottom step. 
The cireus would be there in the morn- 
ing. He had asked his father again, for 
the last time, at the supper table. His 
father, of course, had said no. The 
preacher’s son didn’t know what he was 
going to do. Some of the fellows had 
whistled for him back in the alley, but 
he wouldn’t answer. Besides everything 
else, it was prayer-meeting night, and that 
by itself was enough to make him sad. 
The first bell had just rung, and it 
yammered away long after it should 
have left at peace a world that was 
trying to be happy; that is, as hap- 
py as it could be under the circum- 
stances, considering that its centre had 
to be a preacher’s son and live next 
door to a church, and be marked out as 
different from all the other boys in the 
world. Old Griffin, the sexton, had open- 
ed the church door—or half of the church 
door, knowing that a half-opened door 
would admit all who would come to 
prayer-meeting,—and now was lighting 
up the basement. The people, a very few 
of them, were coming to church. On 
entering they took seats far apart, so as 
to avoid each other. They sighed now 
and then, and sometimes groaned, as 
they had to do if they wished to be truly 
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good. The preacher’s son had realized 
long ago that he never could be truly 
good. He had a certainty of conviction 
that he had been conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity, though he did 
not put it in those terms. There seemed 
to be some legend of ill omen, like those 
about certain families in books he had 
read, which had come down to him as 
the last of a tragic line of victims—all 
preachers’ sons. Everybody had a way 
of saying, when he was around, 

“Preacher’s son, you know — always 
turn out bad.” 

The evening had grown quite dark, 
and the bill-boards across the street were 
lost in shadows. The second bell rang; 
there it was again, scolding the world for 
wishing to, go to circuses, or to the 
Opera House, or trying to have any fun. 
The father of the preacher’s son came 
out of the house with his Oxford Bible 
under his arm, shaking out his handker- 
chief so as to have it all ready. He. 
would not budge an inch for his father 
to get down the steps; he felt just that 
way toward him that night. 

“Coming in?” his father said to his 
mother. 

“No, not to-night,” his mother said; 
“T’m very tired.” 

He marvelled at times at his mother’s 
independence of the church. 

His father stepped off the side of the 
stoop and hurried across the lawn. The 
bell had ceased to toll—he would not have 
to hear it again until Sunday morning, 
and that was something; or would have 
been were it not for the circus. His 
mother came out and sat down beside 
him. In the church they were getting 
ready to pray; he could hear his father’s 
voice, and he knew he was saying, 

“Brother Doane, will you lead us?” 

The preacher’s son would not edge up 
to his mother’s side the least bit. 

“What is my little boy thinking of?” 
asked the mother presently. 
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“ Nothin’.” 

“Tfadn’t he better run up to bed?” 

He made no reply. They need not 
think that he was going to be pleasant 
and agreeable, and laugh and talk, just 
as if nothing had happened. 

“You'll want to be up early in the 
morning, you know,” she went on. 

His heart gave a little leap. 

“What for?” 

“ To see the parade.” 

This was too much; this was what is 
ealled adding insult to injury. To de- 
prive him of the circus, and then to ex- 
pect him to be tamely satisfied with the 
parade, which anybody could look at for 
nothing! He would show them; he would 
run away with the cireus; the circus 
would be glad to have any boy who was 
abused at home; then some day he would 
come back and forgive them, and send 
them free tickets so they could see him 
perform in his pink tights and spangles. 
He thought of this for a few moments, 














*PREACHER’S SON, YOU KNOW--ALWAYS TURN 


but felt that he ought to give them an- 
other chance. 

“ Mamma, why can’t I go?” he asked. 

“ Because, dear, papa does not think 
it best.” 

He stamped his bare feet and cried: 
“ Well, I don’t see why. All the other 
fellows can. I could get in for a quarter. 
I'm not much more’n twelve.” 

The mother had no reply. After wait- 
ing an instant he whined: 

“Aw, please let me go. I'll never 
ask again.” 

“TDon’t tease mamma, dear,” she said. 
“Run on now and wash your feet. It’s 
hedtime.” 

This was another of their cruel im- 
positions; they did it on purpose, just to 
be mean. His feet would get every bit 
as dirty to-morrow. 

“Run along,” urged the mother. 

The preacher’s son slowly rose and 
limped painfully around the house, walk- 
ing, as to his left foot, on his toes, to 
spare his stone-bruise. He 
went to the cistern and 
pumped water on his feet, 
and then stole into the 
house by the back way. 
But he heard a eall: 

“Did you wash your 
feet 2?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“And aren’t you going 
to say good night?” 

“Good night,” he said, 
reluctantly. 

“But, my dear—’ He 
heard his mother coming. 
She took him up-stairs. 
She got water and towels 
and soap, and kneeling 
before him as he sat on 
the edge of his bed, she 
bathed his feet herself 
and made him say _ his 
prayers, then tucked him 
in, kissed him, and left 
him in the dark. 

Lying there, thinking of 
the cireus, after a long 
while he heard the sounds 
that told him _prayer- 
meeting was over. He 
heard his father bid some- 
one good night at the 





out Bab” gate. Then he heard his 
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father and mother talk- 
ing. He knew that they \, 
were talking of him. He 
strained his ears to hear. 
He heard his father say, 
“Poor little chap.” 

And then his father be- 
gan again: “ Sometimes : 
I—” But he stopped - 
there. 

After a while the min- 
ister went up to the room \\ 
where his boy lay, and 
placed his hand on the ok 
child’s brow. 

" Jood night, my little 
son,” he said, gently. 

The preacher’s son felt 
the lump suddenly come 





into his throat, but he ae . 
didn’t answer. Looe 7: cs tes 
Greenfield awoke early “a oui Fait 
for circus day. Before LAY an Mi A 
the preacher’s son could ——_ ty 
snatch his breakfast the (, /' ,y 4 Md) al 
country people were com- #3 ; les 
ing to town; their horses "" tal 4 =! TER iL. 
were hitched to the racks ( Dan / 
along Main Street, and 7 | , ee i Gita: A 


Klaus’s feed and sale barn 

was full, the muddy bug- 

gies standing in the yard, 

lifting their shafts into 

the air, with the holdbacks dangling 
from them. But the preacher’s son 
was full of business; he was hurry- 
ing along toward Cannon’s lot, where 
the show-grounds were. The big wag- 
ons, covered with mysterious canvases, 
were being hauled from the railroad; 
as they jolted along their heavy lit- 
tle wheels clucked in a way that no 
wagon other than a circus wagon ever 
could. The preacher’s son tried to de- 
cide which were the chariots, which the 
band-wagon; when he saw the cages, he 
had a sense of breathless mystery in 
thinking of the wild beasts that cowered 
within. The men who sat far up on 
the boxes of these monstrous wagons 
swayed and jolted with them; from their 
fists radiated bewildering masses of reins. 
They did not see him, of course. 

The preacher’s son broke into a little 
trot; his sore heel was forgotten; he 
went nimbly. Cannon’s lot was all alive 
when he got there; everywhere stood 
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EIGHT TIMES HE MADE THAT TRIP 


those big wagons, some still hooded with 
their tarpaulins, others uncovered and 
discharging seats and poles painted that 
delicious blue. And everywhere men were 
rushing about under the direction of a 
Jarge and burly man. This man, it was 
understood, was the boss canvas - man, 
and he swore. The preacher’s son re- 
gretted this; it seemed somehow to go 
against his theory that circuses were high- 
ly moral. The bills said so; the pink 
pamphlet that mysteriously showed itself 
all over town a month before the circus 
came laid great stress on this point of 
morality; to judge from the pamphlet, 
the circus must be some superior sort of 
travelling evangelist. The preacher’s s son 
was disappointed by this flaw in the boss 
canvas-man. It would be just as well 
not to tell about him at home. So the 
preacher’s son edged away. He had 
hoped to see the centre pole raised; all 
of the boys had intended getting up early 
to find out how it was done. But now the 
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centre pole was up; there it stood, tall, 
immense, and blue, guyed with innumera- 
ble ropes, a flag already drooping at its 
peak. He wished he could see them 
make the ring. The boys had often dis- 
cussed this; the wonder was how they 
got it so round. At times they had come 
across a ring in Cannon’s lot, and were 
glad as scientists who have found the 
bones of some extinct animal. As scien- 
tists they built up in their imaginations 
the whole circus; they stood here and 
there within the ring, saying to them- 
selves, “ Here the clown, here the ring- 
master stood,” testing the sensation; and 
there fell upon them a kind of awe, 
full of the regret of things irrevocable 
and past. 

But now he was afraid to go too close. 
He could only stand afar off and watch 
the whirling disk the men made with their 
mauls as they drove the stakes into the 
ground. Down at the farther end of the 
lot he could see the long rows of low tents 
out of which the tails of the horses were 
switching in the sun. He wanted to 
study the Shetland ponies, but there was 
much to do, and he had to watch out 
for the camels and elephants. Then 
they ought to be getting ready for the 
parade; this would be at ten o’clock, and 
there was not much time, though the 
circus men did not seem to be bothered 
about it. He wondered how they could 
take it so coolly. 

While he was trying to make up his 
mind, he stopped to look at eight big 
horses, perfectly white, that stood munch- 
ing their feed just like the common 
horses of Greenfield. The man in 
charge of them leaned against one of the 
tent- poles, wrapping a rag about his 
hand; the hand was bruised and bloody. 
Doubtless the man had been bitten by 
one of the animals. In his fascination 
the preacher’s son drew nearer. Sudden- 
ly the man turned. 

“ Say, kid,” he said, “ want a job?” 

The preacher’s son was overwhelmed. 
The man came out from the tent. 

“T’ve hurt my hand. You water my 
horses for me and I'll take you in.” 

It was to be, then, after all! He would 
get to see the show! His conscience 


checked him; and then he got mad at his 
conscience: he just had to go now, after 
this, sin or no sin. 


He took the man up 
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right there, and in the beating sun he 
toiled back and forth from the well of 
the Irish woman who lived on the edge 
of the lot. Eight times he made that 
trip, the blue bucket bumping against 
his legs as he strained to prevent any 
of the water spilling. He saw the great 
tents slowly rise and swell in the little 
wind; he saw the flags of all nations 
flutter to their white pinnacles; he even 
saw far off the elephants, ponderous and 
sedate, marched here and there by their 
keepers,—he could not see them as closely 
as he had planned, but it didn’t matter 


now. The parade was forming, but that 
didn’t matter either. All the people, the 
farmers’ sons and_ everybody, would 


think he belonged to the cireus. He 
acted as if it were nothing to him to be 
watering those horses. 

He stood by while the man threw the 
white leather harnesses on the horses; 
the bridles had red blinds. The man let 
him lead two of the horses out to the 
chariot; the man led, somehow, the other 
six himself. When they stepped into 
their places, he did as the man told him, 
and fastened a buckle here and there. 
Three or four of the kids appeared from 
somewhere. He didn’t even look at 
them; and of course they didn’t dare to 
speak. They knew now that he was going 
to run away with the circus! The com- 
mon belief about preachers’ sons strength- 
ened the notion. 

The man got out his uniform and put 
it on; and he stuck the plumes in the 
horses’ bridles. Then he told the preach- 
er’s son to come around at one o’clock, 
mounted to his seat, and gathered up his 
bewildering white reins. Far off a cornet 
trilled. The chariot moved; the proces- 
sion was about to start. 

The preacher’s son flew across the lot 
and down the street, far ahead of the 
procession. Then he took his post in the 
gutter and waited. The parade came by, 
its banners shaking, its chariots jolting 
with that strange cluck of the wheels. 

He watched it carefully, the bands, the 
ladies and gentlemen riding their piebald 
horses, the clown in his cart, the elephant 
and camels, all gayly caparisoned; at 
last. bringing up the rear, the calliope. 
Th i he flew ahead to Main Street, and 
reviewed it all once more. He kept his 
eye out for his friend of the chariot. 
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There he was, driving the eight white “ But he has decided,” his mother went 
horses! The preacher’s son had his hand on, “that you may go this once.” 

ready to wave; the man looked once his And she gave him a silver half-dollar, 

way, but—no, he did not see him. Of “You can now see for yourself, dear,” 
course it was hardly to be expected. He his mother said, with a twinkle in her 
had intended to go back and see the eyes, “what a very wicked thing a 











grand free entertainment which would be circus is.” 


given on the show-grounds immediately 
after the parade, but the 
Court- house clock was 
striking twelve, and it was 4 
dinner-time. He thought | 
maybe he had better not 
zo home; he might not be 
able to get away again; it if 
would be just the luck of 
a preacher’s son. But it 
was bad enough to go to i 
the circus. He would let oh 
his guilt concentrate it- =: 
self, as it were, on this 
one necessary deed. 4 | 
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They were just sitting \; 
down to dinner when he 
got there. He felt like a 
guilty wretch, but it must 
be done. He could not 
stop to count the cost; 
though, looking ahead, he “ 
knew how he would suf- 
fer when it was all over. 
He would have to go 
about with this wicked 
secret in his heart all the 
days of his life, for ever 
and ever! 

He could scarcely eat; 
food choked him—though 
there was cherry pie that 
day. He hurried through 
his dinner, and  maade 
ready to bolt before they 
could think up anything 
for him to do. And then—his mother 
told him to come into his bedroom. He 
knew it would turn out just that way. 

“My dear,” she said, “do you wish to 
go to the circus so very badly ?” 

He looked up, and he had to wonder 
why his mother stopped and kissed him 
so suddenly. 

“You know, dear, that your father does 
not approve of circuses.” 

He nodded hurriedly. There was no 
use to talk about that now; especially as 
his father had seen at last that he was 
wrong about circuses. 
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He could hardly stop for her kiss, 


















“You MAY GO THIS ONCE”’ 


The preacher’s son ran all the way to 
the show-grounds. The great tents were 
still there; the crowd, spread all over the 
lot, gathered in a knot around the ticket- 
wagon, and then flowed on into the 
menagerie tent. The side-shows, with 
their pictures, tempted him; the men in 
front assured the crowd that the big 
show would not begin for an hour. Had 
his faith in men been stronger, he might 
have gone into the side-shows, but he had 
his doubts about his friend of the chariot. 

Whenever he looked at the _ ticket- 
wagon he could squeeze his half-dollar 
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and feel safe. He could buy a ticket; if 
the man doubted his age, he could buy 
a full-priced ticket. More than all, his 
father and mother had said he could go; 
at times, in order to retain the joy of this, 
he almost wished that his doubts of his 
friend of the chariot would come true, 
so that he would have to pay his way in. 
But he had a scheme of finance, and 
it had, somewhere, a taint of dishonesty. 
His conscience told him that, after all, 
he was plotting the same deceit he had 
intended to practise from the begin- 
ning; but he couldn’t stop for his con- 
science now. 

The eight white horses turned from 
their canvas troughs to look at him out 
of their pink eyes. The man lay asleep 
on a truss of hay in the shadow of the 
tent. The preacher’s son was afraid to 
wake so great a man, but he drew nearer 
and nearer, his bare feet rustling in the 
straw. His friend of the chariot was a 
man whose slumbers were necessarily 
light, and too often broken, no doubt, to 
say nothing of having his hand bitten, 
and so it was that he started up quick- 
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ly. The preacher’s son grinned, and 
shook with dread. The man scrambled 
to his feet. 

“Come on,” he said. 

The preacher’s son felt that he had 
done the man an injustice, and he longed 
to make amends. He stole to the man’s 
side, and somehow found his hand in 
the great horny one that could hold so 
many reins. 

“ Now, does your other hand hurt you 
much?” the preacher’s son asked. 

“ Well, enough,” the man said. 

“Did, now, the zebra bite you?” 

The man looked down into the face of 
the preacher’s son, a smile in his eyes. 

“Tt wasn’t the zebra,” the man said; 
“it was the hippopotamus.” 

The boy’s eyes widened. 

“ Behold now behemoth,” the man said; 
“he eateth grass as an ox.” 

The man chuckled. There must have 
been in the words, for him, something 
droll, comic, for he repeated them, giv- 
ing each syllable its full measure: 

“Behold now behemoth; he eateth 


grass as an ox.” 
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THE MAN SAID 








Could it be that the man knew his 
father was a preacher? It seemed as if 
he never could get away from that. 
They made for the blank wall of the tent; 
they went under the guy-ropes. The 
preacher’s son, watching out for the man 
with the club who keeps boys from 
sneaking in under the tent, kept close to 
his friend’s side, and his friend pressed 
right on. He lifted the drop of the tent; 
the preacher’s son glanced about him; at 
last he was there! It was hot and sultry 
in the tent, yet the shade made it cool 
to him. There was the strange circus 
smell, compounded of the smell of tram- 
pled grass, of peanuts, the overpowering 
smell of wild beasts; the people were 
strolling about, he could hear their voices, 
but they seemed away off; he could hear 
the chattering of the monkeys, the shrill 
caw of parrots, the soft tread of animals, 
the clang of iron bars as they lunged 
against the sides of their cages; and right 
beside him, there were the elephants, 
and chief among them the mighty Bol- 
ivar, shackled to four stakes. The 
preacher’s son was secretly glad that 
Bolivar was shackled; he was rocking 
uneasily from side to side, his trunk in 





HE SAT MUNCHING HIS PEANUTS AND HIS POP-CORN 


constant nervous motion, thrusting here 
and there, rummaging in the hay at his 
feet. Now and then he tossed earth and 
straw upon his back. 

The preacher’s son was studying how 
he should spend his money. It would be 
wise, he thought, to save at least a quar- 
ter in case they should put him out. He 
bought a bag of peanuts, and pressed up 
to the rope before Bolivar. The elephant 
recognized a friend and strained on his 
chains. The preacher’s son shrank from 
Bolivar’s trunk; there was something ap- 
palling about it; it was like a snake. He 
shrank even more as its cold wet end 
touched his hand, but as it slowly curved 
and carried the peanut up to the little 
red triangular mouth the preacher’s son 
grew more confident, and gave Bolivar 
another peanut and another, until he had 
fed them all to the trunk, and the trunk 
had fed them all into the elephant. 

The preacher’s son laid out a dime in 
peanuts for himself, and then, feeling 
thirsty, he bought a glass of the red 
lemonade that came so highly recom- 
mended, holding the tall glass in both 
hands to drink it. Then he bought some 
more peanuts for the monkeys, and made 
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a tour of the cages, examining each an- 
imal carefully. There were signs that 
the performance was about to begin. He 
followed the crowd down the long tent 
and entered the circus. He was tempted 
to take a reserved seat, but he still felt 
that he had better keep a quarter for an 
emergency. He could not yet be quite 
certain; he was sure that something must 
happen to spoil his afternoon. Some 
superstition, some inherited instinct of 
the impermanence of happiness, of the 
calamity that lurks in every joy, made 
him careful. He risked another nickel 
on pop-corn, and passed thoughtfully to 
his seat. 

With the grand entry he settled down 
to a long afternoon of delight. His lit- 
tle face, red with the heat, and rimmed 
by his straw hat, looked out from the 
other faces, older than his and mostly 
vapid, that were massed along that side 
of the tent. He sat munching his pea- 
nuts and his pop-corn, and his little world 
faded away as he lost himself in the 
splendors that were unrolled before him. 
Each new act came as a surprise, but 
when he remembered the act as one he 
had seen on the bills, the joy of surprise 
gave way to the subtler joy of recognition. 
He had almost forgotten the Siegrist 
Family, though the fellows had been half 
crazy over them for two weeks, and when 
the little boys in their pink tights, with 
their hair smartly combed, capered into 
the ring and kissed their hands right and 
left, and then began their surprising 
tumbling, his joy mounted to an ecstasy 
of bliss, mingled with an ecstasy of re- 
gret that he could not have been one 
of those highly favored brothers. For him 
these hours would quickly pass, Green- 
field would sink back into her normal 
slumber, the boys would resume their 
common life, but for the boys of the Sie- 
grist Family there would be an unending 
circus. He felt a pang of jealousy be- 
cause of the Siegrist Family; it pained 
him to think of them in the midst of oth- 
er multitudes, out of his presence for- 
ever, yet smiling in pink tights, with 
their hair smartly combed, and tumbling, 
though he could not be there to see. 

Romeo Sebastian, the pad-rider, and 
Ferdinand Sigrino, who was announced 
by the ringmaster as about to present 
an act of changes representing Pickwick 
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characters, were satisfactory, but they 
could not come up to the Siegrist Family. 
When a vender announced the old clown’s 
song-book, containing all the latest and 
most popular songs and ballads of the 
day, the preacher’s son bought one, in- 
tending it for a gift to his mother. He 
meant, however, before giving it to her, 
to learn all the songs by heart, and to 
surprise both her and his father by sing- 
ing them. He felt just then capable of 
high and perfect deeds; nothing seemed 
beyond his powers, and he had no doubt 
that he could sing those songs as inim- 
itably as the old clown himself, such is 
the inspiring effect of art. 

The acts passed in a succession all too 
rapid, the tumbling, the riding, the 
trapeze - performing, the leap for life 
from the apex, or dome, of the large tent, 
until a man with a handkerchief tied 
about his neck stepped into the ring, and 
standing near the centre pole, began: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, at this stage 
of our entertainment it is customary to 
announce the grand concert, which occurs 
immediately after this performance in the 
large tent.” 

The preacher’s son awoke with a start. 
He had a sickening conviction that this 
meant the end, and nothing could shake 
this conviction, not even the man him- 
self when he said: 

“We do not make this announcement 
at this time to indicate that the per- 
formance is concluded, for it is not one- 
half begun, but merely to enable you all 
to obtain tickets from the polite and 
gentlemanly ushers who will now wait 
upon you.” 

The band struck up briskly, the ring- 
master cracked his whip, the calico 
horses jingled their sleigh-bells, the per- 
formers began again with a new enthu- 
siasm, but the illusion was gone; the 
preacher’s son could see through their 
hypocrisy. He was not afraid now of 
being put out, and he had ten cents left 
to buy a ticket from one of the polite 
and gentlemanly ushers, who were al- 
ready swarming over the tiers of seats. 
He tried to believe that the concert 
would be as good as the circus itself, but 
he hated to see the people climb down 
from their seats; it seemed that they 
should have sat still until the last act 
was performed. His consolation was in 
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thinking of how the fellows would look 
up to him the next day; none of them 
had ever got in under the tent, or stayed 
to the concert. 

The concert was not all it might have 
been; the dancers that clattered their 
clogs on the hollow stage, the burnt- 
cork minstrels, the painted women who 
sang in cracked voices, were all in a 
hurry to get through, and meanwhile the 
circus men were shamelessly getting 
things ready for the evening perform- 
ance. There was a little spasm of inter- 
est when the attendants ran into the ring 
with a tank, and Lulu the Water Queen 
tilted in after them on her toes. She 
ducked herself in the tank and pretended 
to knit under the water, but she was soon 
out again, bowing and throwing kisses. 
The boys were not impressed by her. 
They could stay under water themselves, 
and if they couldn’t knit, it wasn’t be- 
cause they couldn’t stay under long 
enough. The water in Mad River wasn’t 
clear enough to let you be seen anyway. 
Some of them, indeed, declared that 
Lulu didn’t sit in the tank, but behind it, 
so you could see through the water and 
the glass; others had private information 
that she wore a rubber suit, though they 
couldn’t have told how she got her breath 
even if it had occurred to any of them 
to ask. 

The act of Lulu the Water Queen 
ended the concert, and the circus was 
over. The preacher’s son would have 
liked to linger in the menagerie tent, but 
the animals were all sleepy, and their at- 
tendants had a manner that made him 
hasten on. He wished then that he had 
waited until night. Perhaps if he had 
saved his money he might have gone 
again; maybe his father and mother 
would have let him. He remembered to 
have heard that the animals were wilder 
at night; that was when they hunted 
their prey. He wished he could see them 


with their fiery eyes and alert ears; it 
would be more dangerous. But now he 
must go, and in another moment he was 
blinking his eyes once more in the sun- 
light of Greenfield. 

All the way home he began to have 
morbid doubts about his honesty, and the 
first thing he did was to tell his mother. 
She only smiled, and his father seemed 
to see something funny in it. He was 
surprised but glad. In the evening they 
all sat out on the stoop. The preacher’s 
son told over and over again the jokes 
of the old clown, or such of them as he 
could recall; the points of most of them 
seemed somehow to have got away from 
him. Now and then, on the grass, he 
tried to give them some realization of 
what they had missed in the way of the 
tumbling of the Siegrist Family; he 
could do it better when he got some snake 
oil to make him limber. 

Far away he could hear the strains of 
the cireus band, and at last the clatter 
of the seats as they were being taken 
down. Then the town was silent, save 
for the jolting of the loaded wagons as 
they rumbled back to the railroad. The 
preacher’s son had grown sleepy and had 
to go to bed. His mother was tucking 
him in, when suddenly his father called: 

“Look out the window!” 

In the soft dust of the street below, the 
elephants were shuffling by, great, ghost- 
ly, and silent. Their forms swayed as 
they paced swiftly along; their keepers 
walked sleepily at their heads; now and 
then one of the men spoke some little 
command. « Bolivar led,—the preacher’s 
son could tell him anywhere; behind him 
came the others, down to the little baby 
elephant, which, in the morning, he had 
felt he would like to own. He watched 
them in silence until they had disap- 
peared. And then he crawled back to 
bed, and in the middle of his mother’s 
good night he fell asleep. 
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Cditor’s Cosy Chair. 


HERE is a danger in recurring to 
+ a theme of the past which every 

writer is aware of, and which the 
periodical writer has peculiarly to guard 
himself against, if he would appeal to 
his readers with the freshness which he 
would like to have, or seem to have, for 
them. It is then quite with the under- 
standing that we now approach from a new 
quarter that we take up the question, some- 
what debated here a year ago and more, 
whether poetry was as much read now as 
it once was. At that time we remember 
expressing a mild surprise, and perhaps 
a touch of rash regret, that our inquiry 
for a general opinion on the point, had 
met so little response. Out of some fifty 
States of the Union we noted that only 
some eight had made any sign of inter- 
est in so vital a matter, and that the bal- 
ance against the prevalent indifference 
was imperfectly dressed by the fact that 
certain of the States which spoke at all, 
had spoken twice. What did it avail 
that two voices rose from New Jersey, if 
none were heard from the broad com- 
monwealths bordering on the Great 
Lakes, and but one from those on the 
Mexican Gulf, with none again from 
those stretching their vast levels from 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, 
or sloping down from their snowy tops 
to the surges of the Pacific? The Sep- 
tember number of last year’s Maga- 
zine had hardly had time, however, to 
reach its innumerable readers in every 
part of the country, when others of the 
dormant republics roused themselves, 
and began to pour out and to pour in a 
volume of conviction and conjecture, 
which had dwindled only the other day 
to a final rill from Indiana, contributing 
the belief that poetry was read by a great 
many more men than would own it, be- 
cause they were generously, or ungener- 
cusly, ashamed of indulging a fondness 
unbecoming their years and sex. In 
the chorus that arose, the varying ac- 
cents of New York, Ohio, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, West Virginia, Kansas, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, the District of 
Columbia, New Jersey, and Iowa, dis- 


tinguished themselves, for the first or sec- 
ond time, and from several of these 
States the response was duplicated and 
triplicated. But even this much larger 
return left the great majority of the 
States to be heard from, and the South 
was as solid in the silence which it pre- 
served, on the question of the present 
reading and liking of poetry, as in its op- 
position to the spread of the favorite 
political principles of the North. We do 
not mean that there is a moral or 
psychical relation between the two solidi- 
ties, or that any sociological inquiries or 
conclusions should be based upon the 
fact observed; and we were already con- 
vinced that e whole region like that 
lying below Mason and Dixon’s line could 
not be cold to the claims of verse. But 
we are not going to reopen the question in 
its former phase at all; we wish rather 
to invite our readers to the study of some 
intellectual conditions among us as they 
have revealed themselves in several of the 
later letters we have received; and in per- 
mitting ourselves to quote frankly from 
one of the letters we hope we shall be able 
to keep ourselves at least as clear from 
offence against the confidence reposed in 
us as when we dealt with their like before. 


I 


One of the most interesting, and at 
the same time dismaying, facts concern- 
ing such culture as we have seems to 
be the fact that the study of literature 
in our schools kills the pleasure which 
might be otherwise taken in it out of 
school. Some of our correspondents 
testify that they now “ cannot bear” the 
poets whom they “had” in school; and 
it seems as if, after all the well-meant 
endeavor of late years to supply “lit- 
erary” text-books for the use of stu- 
dents, they had been so mistakenly used 
as to give a lasting distaste for that 
which ought to have been lifelong a 
sweet morsel under the tongue. Appar- 


ently the pieces of literature employed 
as a means of drilling the mind become 
so inextricably associated with the tire- 
someness of the process that their real 
nature and office are lost upon the mind 
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so drilled. But this is a chance which the 
intelligence of a cultivated teacher ought 
to avert;.and it ought never to be for- 
gotten that literature can be enjoyed only 
in perfect freedom. Teaching should al- 
ways render study delightful, for that 
which we like will alone like us. Where 
the error lies, our correspondents none 
of them say, though so many of them 
touch upon it that it must be a common 
error as well as a very disastrous one. 
Doubtless literature ought never to be 
used as a discipline. A painter who 
made the picture of a great master the 
means of drilling his atelier in those in- 
tangible laws of art which lie in the 
depths of the love of creating the beau- 
tiful, would be doing some such mis- 
chief as the teacher who holds up a di- 
vine poem as a rigorous example to be 
analyzed, and followed according to the 
principles of its construction. Nobody 
can really say, not the poet who made 
it, what these principles are; but every- 
body can be instructed in their lovely 
effect, and taught to feel it. When lit- 
erature dies into grammar, that is the 
end of it in the mind that might other- 
wise love it and cherish it. It will of 
course be more difficult to get teachers 
who can intelligently read a fine pas- 
sage of literature than to get fine pas- 
sages of literature to read, but we in- 
cline to the notion that the only hope 
of imparting the love of literature, and 
not the hate of it, in schools, must be 
through its glad interpretation by the 
teacher; and this interpretation must be 
personal, direct, and voluntary, on both 
sides, and quite exterior to the routine 
of the curriculum. Not at the end of a 
fagging school-day, when all spirits are 
jaded, but in the midst of it when a lit- 
tle respite is needed, let the teacher 
“read from some treasured volume the 
poem of his choice,” and among those 
who listen there must be many who will 
remember and wish to learn more of that 
poet and of all poetry. 

It is not through knowing how lit- 
erature is made, for that is ultimately 
an unknowable thing, that literature, at 
least in its supreme manifestation of 
poetry, is to be loved, but through feel- 
ing the appeal that it has already made 
to some other heart. This appeal is most 
direct when it reports itself from the 
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heart of the father or the mother to 
the child; but unhappily most children 
go to school from homes where not only 
the love of books, but books themselves, 
are lacking. We are a literate people; 
far beyond any other people, we know 
how to read and write, but it would carry 
amaze little short of terror to the lover 
of literature if he could realize how 
many American homes are without books, 
or worse than without them in having a 
few books which are really not litera- 
ture at all. The wonder is not that we 
read poetry so little, but that we read it 
as much as we do, however little that 
may be. Yet the sense of it seems mys- 
tically independent of books, and lies in- 
articulate at the roots of life itself, wait- 
ing or seeking some chance of conscious- 
ness from experiences apparently the 
most alien to it. We get now and then 
a hint of this from some one whom our 
workaday world has ground through a 
series of occupations and interests false- 
ly supposed to be fatal to the sense of 
poetry; and such a hint we think will 
reach the reader in the letter of one of 
our correspondents, which first roused 
our interest because it was written in 
pencil on the blank forms of a Western 
manufacturing company’s bills of lading. 


II 


“The business drudge,” our corre- 
spondent begins, “who writes this let- 
ter, is forty-five years of age. Was for 
many years engaged in a wholesale man- 
ufacturing business, at which he was 
uniformly but moderately successful, 
and in which he found small leisure for 
literature. Is at present engaged in cat- 
tle-ranching in the hill districts of . 
which yields more leisure but less op- 
portunity; and if any secant herbage is 
herein to be found, same may be con- 
sidered as ° 





In traffic and ledger pressed and dried. 


All this that the Easy Chair may proper- 
ly classify what is herewith offered.” 
The writer then goes on to give it as 
his opinion that faney and imagination 
are not on the decline; that our hearing is 
by no means thickened. “ All are alive 
and as active as ever they were; only, 
driven into smaller time and space by 
the press of other affairs. . . . With a 
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wider diffusion of wealth, which means 
wider opportunity and education than 
the world has ever known before, it does 
not seem possible that so important a 
part of literature as poetry should fail 
to receive its full share of attention. 
Has the Easy Chair asked itself why so 
few of its many thousand readers re- 
sponded to its question? Was it not 
largely that each expected the other and 
more capable one to answer? ... And 
is the Easy Chair right in assuming that 
most readers of poetry are so very 
young? Truly, most of us have more 
leisure in early life, and most of us dis- 
cover the principal poets then. The 
writer will never forget the intoxicating 
delight of his first dip into Byron... 
at, it should be owned, the age of seven- 
teen years; and, a little later, into Burns. 
Can it be possible that the earth still 
has in store for him any such exquisite 
and unalloyed pleasure? Earth holds 
these delightful surprises but once for 
each of us; but they exist for all time 
and in full potence for our. suc- 
cessors. . . . 


The eternal Saki from her bowl has poured 
Millions of bubbles like us— 


But how few like them! Pearls are not 
found in bucketsful. Has Persia others 
like Omar Khayyam? ... Should a lit- 
erary star of such magnitude arise would 
it not at once have our attention? Is 
Kipling of such luminosity? But we all 
discovered him at once and still expect 
much of him, he is really wonderful. 
We cannot imagine to what heights he 
would have reached had he devoted him- 
self to verse wholly, but take him as he 
is and are thankful... . 


All good fellows whose beards are gray, 
still believe of— 


Love, young love, bound in thy rosy bands, 
Let saint or cynic prattle as they will, 
Thine hours and thine alone, repay long 

years of ill. 


But how many of them would publish 
the above sentiment on office door or 
business stationery? The trouble is that 
we are not sufficiently ingenuous with 
ourselves and each other . . . do not con- 
fide in those with whom we hunt or ride 
or drive. And then the bread and butter! 
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Or, it may be the running-horse, the 
pleasure-yacht, or private-car question is 
always more or less with us. ... Still, 
many a subject unpromising enough to 
the eye would surprise the Easy Chair, 
if his inner feelings as to poetry could 
be made manifest. . . . I recall that the 
present Easy Chair when in charge of 
the Study reviewed the work of a poet 
whose name I have unfortunately for- 
gotten. The Study quoted these lines 
on Byron: 


Too avid of earth’s bliss, he was of those 

Whom delight flies because they give her 

chase ; 

Only the odor of her wild hair blows 

Back in their faces, hungering for her 

face!” 
Ill 

To the effect of this and more con- 
currently run the thinking and feeling of 
a correspondent for quoting whom at so 
much length we should rather make our 
excuses to him than to our readers; for 
we cannot suppose so poorly of them as 
to suppose them insensible to the charm 
of his frankness and sincerity, desultorily, 
incoherently, sometimes all but inar- 
ticulately uttering itself. So genuine a 
spirit and so dear to all who know his 
work as William Watson would have 
pleasure in knowing that his beautiful 
poem had been so long the nameless guest 
of a memory hospitable to such varied 
forms of the beautiful, and we would will- 
ingly go a little out of the wandering 
way of our correspondent’s talk of the 
present state of poetry to gratify him 
with the fact he seeks. But it is not real- 
ly out of that way. The fact that he has 
so long remembered Mr. Watson’s lines, 
level with the highest range of his many 
beloved poets, is one proof of his author- 
ity to speak for the immense multitude 
of the anomalous Americans whom he 
represents, and is very germane to the 
great matter. Any one who knows the 
average American life must recognize in 
him the paradoxical compatriot whose 
picture could have been painted from 
many an original of the witness’s personal 
acquaintance; for your average Amer- 
ican is in nothing more normal than in 
seeming anomalous. This was truer of 


him in the past, but it is true in the 
present, though how it will be in the 
future we cannot foretell; for perhaps 














the coming American who is destined to 
receive his training more from the out- 
side, may be more of the type of the 
school-disciplined European. 

It is because such an American as 
our correspondent is not only entitled 
to speak for our innumerable majority, 
but because he is historically precious, 
that we have been so glad to hear him, 
and could well accept him as the last 
word on the question before us,—if there 
is any question still before us. Among 
the other letters which we have received, 
are many which gracefully and subtly 
and ably treat of it, but none which goes 
so directly to the root of the matter. The 
writer is not the less convincing for 
being at times illogical, and even self- 
contradictory. He doubts if it is only 
in our youth that we like poetry, and his 
words leave unbridged the chasm which 
lies between this doubt and his confes- 
sion that it is in our youth we discover 
the principal poets. But his thoughts 
bridge it, and he finds that in his own 
case at least “the business drudge” at 
forty-five still tastes his sweetest pleasure 
in the poetry loved at seventeen, when 
the world was not so workaday, and 
neither the necessity of bread and butter, 
nor the luxury of the running horse or 
the private car, filled so much of it. In 
the apparent break of his reasoning he 
merely leaves unsaid the truth implied, 
namely, that in the loose play of our 
circumstances we Americans keep more 
of our youth than any other people. We 
are not sentimental like the Germans, 
or romantic like the English, or abstract- 
ly logical like the Latin peoples, but we 
are more poetical than any of them, for 
it has been the condition of our national 
existence that we went back to the heart 
of nature in our continental struggle with 
her, and have somehow stayed there. . The 
poetry we live is often grotesque enough, 
it is often ridiculous and mischievous in 
its faith in a destiny independent of ac- 
tion, and in a readiness to discount the 
effects of causes. But still it is the dream 
of youth in us, and our willingness to 


Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime, 


is an earnest of the survival of the poetry 
of our youth in us, which cannot be de- 
nied. It will be a fatal day for us if ever 
we barter this birthright for a mess of 
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such pottage as the Old World can give 
us in recognizing our material grandeur 
through our financial or military force. 
That day cannot come, however, till the 
average American as we yet know him, 
and as some of us have known him well 
enough to love him, shall have passed 
away, and become a hero-myth of the 
romancers. The romancers are as yet too 
dim of sight and slow of mind to see 
him and value him aright, but there 
seems no good reason why the poets 
should not discern and appreciate him. 
The romancers, poor souls, think him 
commonplace because he is common; or 
if ever there comes to their dense intel- 
ligence some hint of his preciousness, 
they wish to paint him colossal, and im- 
pute to his simple and sarcastic honesty 
the tinsel motives, which they have got 
out of the romances they have read but 
no one has lived. He needs to be 
taken in his verity and his integrity, as 
nearly as may be, and the poet who shall 
divine the means of taking him so will 
find the future by his side when he walks 
abroad, trying to keep step with him. 
Whether the’ present will also be there 


is another matter, but one which, as we 


understand the poet, he need not look 
too anxiously into. 


IV 


We seemed once to have had such a 
poet, but he apparently was seeking the 
spectacularly average American, and in 
default of him he turned and celebrated 
himself, whom he found richly spectac- 
ular. He was not the average American, 
however, for the average American is 
never spectacular; and we warn all in- 
tending poets to beware of imagining him 
so. He will have to be taken on his own 
quiet terms, not in any high moment of 
public manifestation, but in the simple 
privacy of his fifteen - hundred - dollar 
house in his village or suburbs, or in his 
fifteen-dollar flat in the city, where the 
true seer will find him abounding as often 
as on the prairie or the edge of the fast- 
receding woods. In fact, we are not sure 
but if we were in the mood of definitely 
advising the poetic prospector, we should 
direct him to the more _ inexpensive 
neighborhoods of New York, as the re- 
gions in which this deeply domesticated 
husband, this impassioned parent, this con- 














scientious citizen, this droll, wise, kindly, 
average American, might be more imme- 
diately found. It has been our own honor 
and pleasure to sit beside him on a bench 
in Central Park, and enjoy the pleasure 
of his conversation, never offered, but 
freely given if asked for, and rich in the 
elements of poetry. But you must first 
master the great secret, which the great 
masters of our time have divined beyond 
those of any other, that there is very lit- 
tle difference in men, before you are fit 
for his delightful company. You must 
learn that their differences lie on the 
surface, and are the effect of their im- 
perfect education and alien conventions, 
while their identity is at the bottom of 
those wells of humanity where truth al- 
ways lies patiently waiting to be drawn 
up. We shall perhaps wound the sen- 
sibilities of some superior persons among 
our readers when we mention an elderly 
janitor who once confided to us that he 
came there every afternoon because he 
was out of a place, and had no hope of a 
place because he was no longer “up to 
date,” and who seemed to us the very stuff 
which fine poetic dreams might be made 
of if one had the wit to make them. 
He lived with his married daughter, who 
lived in a little East Side flat, and all 
his exterior experiences were sordid and 
shabby, but we doubt whether the saints 
and sages, if they could ever be got to 
be honest, would tell a very different tale 
of their inner life, their real life. 

We do not insist upon janitors as the 
only heroes of the poets to come, nor are 
we very exacting of a constancy to the 
higher forms of our average. What we 
would have our poets remember, however, 
is that such real human nature as we 
have is the average, and is all the better 
for being so. When we rise above that 
wholesome level, into the plutocratic or 
the academic, we find ourselves in the 
airless altitudes, where the dreary effigies 
which inhabit them are condemned to be 
forever playing a part, and dramatizing 
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a superiority which they may make one 
another feel, but cannot persuade the 
multitudes below to believe in. Above 
all the other peoples of the earth, we are 
of the ancient and noble lineage of 
Anteus, and are potent as long as we 
have our feet on the ground; when once 
we lift them from it, we weaken to the 
fragility of a column of falling water. 
There is no reason why we should 
not have poets again, and consequently, 
readers of poetry, except the unreason 
of the poets themselves, in barking for 
their themes up the wrong tree. The 
rigit tree is the tree of life, and here 
we would by no means circumscribe 
their search. Only, if they would get 
sweetness and tenderness and manliness 
in their verse, they must seek it in the 
souls of men that work. We believe that 
the poet who truly divined any “ business 
drudge” would discover in him a sense 
of what is beautiful and what is true, 
much oftener than he would suspect if 
he scorned trying to divine him. He is 
so modest that it will not do to take him 
at his own valuation, any more than to 
take the club-man or the society woman 
at theirs in that world where the poet may 
best go for tragedy; for there is nothing 
more tragical than self-satisfied unreality. 
Love, we are told, is of the valley, but 
we fancy not too far down in the valley. 
It keeps the even tenor of its way along 
the levels of average humanity, and if the 
poet would have its light on his verse, he 
must look for it there. But for poetry, 
he may safely and hopefully look in life 
anywhere. At any rate we should like 
him to try once to be absolutely true to 
it. We could not promise him an imme- 
diate magazine acceptance as his recom- 
pense, for editors, like professors, are the 
ministers of creeds, and must deal with 
literature in the recognized and estab- 
lished forms; but if any young poet were 
to live so long, we are confident that the 
fidelity we now enjoin would ke fame and 
riches to him a hundred years hence. 



































HY is it that Professor Brander 
\W Matthews, in his interesting 

contribution to this number of 
the Magazine, limits the epigram, by his 
very definition of it, as well as by his 
illustrative examples, to verse? The 
limitation is traditional, and is due to the 
fact that from the earliest times it has 
been the custom to crystallize this form 
of condensed wit in verse, which at first 
was simply metrical, but gained at a 
later and comparatively modern period 
the advantage of rhyme. 


I 


We shall take the liberty of making 
our inquiry a larger one, and consider 
the earliest uses of lyrical expression in 
general before returning to this special 
question as to the peculiar fitness of 
verse to the genesis and development of 
the epigram. 

While our neighbor in the Easy Chair 
is raising, with such interesting results, 
the question whether poetry is as much 
read now as formerly, we think there is 
a good deal of psychological interest in 


the question why poetry was ever read‘ 


and why it ever came to be written. 
Our neighbor very significantly speaks of 
it as the fruit of the tree of life. It is 
as poets that we live at all; for that is 
not to be counted life, but existence only, 
which has no stress of rhythm, no par- 
ticipation in that harmony which is the 
native and distinctive feature of creation 
itself. All motions in nature, physiolog- 
ical or merely physical, are metrical. 
Not only does the heart beat in alternate 
pulsation, but the nervous system, for 
the control of its own vital currents, is 
inhibitory, thus bringing into measure 
and modulation all the bodily functions; 
and in the whole universe, if we postulate 
some one unnamed source of its radiance 
and expansion, then clearly gravitation is 
the other side, the reflex, of that myste- 
rious force, determining the measures 
of cosmic harmony. 

We should therefore expect that the 
primitive development of human life, its 
manifestation during the period when 
man was so near to Nature as to spon- 
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taneously and by a kind of induction 
reflect her harmonies, would in all its 
currents show that modulation which is 
everywhere observable in cosmic activity, 
and that it would show this not merely 
in imitation of physical phenomena, but 
independently and on its own acccunt. 
We see a perfect illustration of this 
in the earliest manifestation of the hu- 
man spirit of which we have any record— 
that is, in religious ritual, the choral 
and processional harmony into which 
the current of religious enthusiasm was 
brought by self-imposed measure and 
trope; the measure being wholly its own, 
while the trope followed suggestions de- 


, tived from impressive natural movements. 


The word “ verse,” in its Latin original, 
means a “turn,” and “trope,” a Greek 
derivative, had originally the same mean- 
ing, though we have come to use it in a 
subjective sense as designating a “ turn ” 
of thought. In the earliest form of the 
religious dance, which was around the 
altar (as in its survival, the chorus of the 
Greek drama), the movement had a met- 
rical accompaniment of song which fol- 
lowed the measure and turn of the dance. 
Thus metre and “ verse ” originated. The 
bird sings, though it does not dance, and 
if there had never been the human dance 
there would doubtless have been the lyr- 
ical expression of human emotion; but, 
as a matter of fact, the two came into 
being together, and the turn of the dance 
gave us “verse,” the turn of the line. 
The phrase “metrical feet,” therefore, 
was originally literal. 

The first lyrics were indeed fruits of 
the tree of life. It is difficult for us who 
“ make verses ” to understand that strong 
life-current, spontaneous and inevitable, 
which quickened vocal vibrations respon- 
sively to the quickened motion of the 
feet, with this velocity begetting that 
rhythm which enters into all swift and 
vibrant movements. Poetry is first nat- 
ural before it becomes an art; it is the 
common aboriginal speech before articu- 
lation falls out of its vibrant course and 
rhythm, which later on it assumes, from 
a conscious motive, as a garment rather 
than as an immediate embodiment. 
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The most interesting psychological 
feature of the early lyric is that its trope 
—the “turn” which made it verse—was 
suggested by the apparent motion of the 
sun in the heavens, and was thus a proper 
incident in the ritual of nature-worship. 
The sun, which to us is but a part of the 
celestial mechanism, was to early men 
a divine personage, an all-pervading in- 
fluence; and it was the impulsion of an 
intimate and instinctive sympathy that 
made all human movements of turning, 
winding, or folding tend from left to 
right. The relative position of button 
and button-hole was traditionally fixed 
in obedience to this solar compulsion, 
which also has made the human race 
right-handed. 

The principal ancient religious fes- 
tivals celebrated the sun’s apparent an- 
nual “turn,” in the spring marking the 
trope of Cancer, or in the autumn mark- 
ing the trope of Capricorn. Nature her- 
self seemed to emphasize these turning- 
points by the storms of the equinoxes 
and by striking phenomena of birth and 
death. Our word “solemn” (solemnis) 
is derived from its use in connection with 
the completed annual movement of the 
sun and in association with the ritual 
exercises of these festivals. This use of 
the word in relation to a festival, though 
sanctioned by Chaucer, is now obsolete, 
but even in its secondary meaning the 
word has not lost its devout flavor. 

The chorie and poetic tropes, primitive 
in human development, and, as belonging 
to a ritual of nature-worship, following 
the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies, have a deeper analogy with the 
real motions of matter throughout the 
physical universe—an analogy unsuspect- 
ed until disclosed by recent science. The 
elemental character of the choriec and 
tropical movements is apparent from 
the latest transcripts from nature made 
by the biologist and physicist. Thus, as 
regards protoplasm, the eminent physiolo- 
gist Michael Foster says that the biol- 
ogist, while he may speak of it as a com- 
plex substance, should realize that it is 
“a complex whirl, an intricate dance, 
of which what he calls chemical composi- 
tion, histological structure, and gross 
configuration are, so to speak, the figures; 
the renewal of protoplasm is but the con- 
tinuance of the dance, its functions and 
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actions the transferences of figures.” So 
the physicist conceives of the universe 
as a dance of atoms, in bewildering, in- 
tricate figures, and with incessant change 
of partners; and of the atoms themselves 
not so much in terms of matter as of 
vortical or tropical motion, as strains of 
the ether. 
II 

The reverent respect for the metrical 
form, even when dissociated from the 
religious ceremony, led to its use without 
any lyrical motive, before there was such 
a thing as literature, to secure the per- 
petuation of fable, proverb, practical 
maxim, and sage aphorism,—a use which 
has persisted, sometimes having only a 
mnemonic purpose, as in the metrical 
chronicle of English sovereigns. From 
the use of verse in lapidary inscrip- 
tion the transition to the epigram in its 
earliest form is direct. 

We see, then, that while custom alone 
would suffice to explain why the epigram 
has taken the form of verse, the fitness 
of this embodiment is especially ap- 
parent from the nature of verse itself. 
It seems a long distance from the solemn 
turn of the choral religious dance to the 
witty turn of the modern epigram, but 
in either case the trope is a character- 
istic and essential feature, and in the 
development of the poetic art it is not 
merely formal—the turn that makes the 
verse,—but mental also, a turn of the 
thought, a cycle of the imagination. 

We might regard the imaginative trope 
of the poet as a strain of the psycho- 
logical ether. Having in view merely the 
structural form of the poem, the largest 
trope is the epic, including many epi- 
cycles; in a narrower circle wheels the 
lyric, and that cameo of lyrical expres- 
sion, the epigram, has the short, sharp 
tcu-n by which it becomes the fitting 
round-up of a witty thought or retort. 

This quick turn is comparatively mod- 
ern, coming in, as Professor Matthews 
says, with the Latin poet Martial; as 
emphasized by rhyme it is strictly mod- 
ern. The line of distinction drawn by 


Professor Matthews between this later 
epigram and the earlier and more classic 
form is significant; it separates the dis- 
tinctively poetic epigram, with its slow 
trope and stately measure, and having 
and haunting sug- 


grace and charm 

















gestiveness from some deeper trope of 
the imagination, from the epigram which 
has no poetic motive and is only the ef- 
fective snap of the whip-lash of quick wit, 
wherein, indeed, the finer effects of the 
imagination would prove a fatal distrac- 
tion from the point in view. 


Il 


But we still ask why the epigram 
should be limited to an embodiment in 
verse, There is the prose witticism; why 
not the prose epigram? It is true that 
the more we contemplate the versified 
example and appreciate the advantage it 
has because of its form, the less likely 
are we to designate anything in prose 
as an epigram, even if it has the essen- 
tial attributes of one. We say rather 
that it is epigrammatic. But are we not 
too closely following a tradition? The 
fable and the narrative were first told 
in verse, and were supposed to have an 
advantage therefrom by making a more 
effective impression; but they are now 
told in prose, and do not on that account 
cease to be fable and narrative. 

Our wittiest poets have written few 
epigrams; and, on the other hand, many 
of our best novelists and essayists are 
more epigrammatic than contemporary 
poetry; and in saying this we are not con- 
founding the epigram with the aphorism. 
Emerson’s phrase, “Hitch your wagon 
to a star,” terse as it is and involving 
a vast philosophic trope, is not an epi- 
gram. Yet in the lighter turns of thought 
and speech Emerson abounds in epigram. 
In Stevenson’s essays the indulgence 
in the epigram often becomes a vice,— 
an indictment to which George Mere- 
dith also must plead guilty, though his 
masterly play of intellect lightens the 
burden for the reader. The moderate 
use of these light turns commends it- 
self to us, and gives a touch of grace to 
the writer’s expression. We are mentally 
satisfied when the epigram is only im- 
plied, as in some of Henry James’s 
phrases parenthetically introduced; or 
when the trope which gives us an 
agreeable surprise is one of inversion, 
in the delightful manner of Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

We are aware, of course, that we have 
wandered far away from the epigram as 
defined by Professor Matthews, and that 
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we have given it a wide field where it 
is not restricted to the lampoon, the in- 
vective, or even the genial though sharp- 
ly turned satire, but includes the play- 
ful turn*of wit, wherever we find it. 


IV 

But we are not seriously concerned 
about definitions,and we are quite content 
to leave the epigram proper in its narrow 
conventional limbo. What seems to us 
most interesting and important is the ex- 
tent to which modern prose has invaded 
the field of poetry. Prose cannot sup- 
plant poetry. There will always remain 
themes, or rather certain phases of the 
human mood and fancy, that essentially 
and temperamentally belong wholly to the 
poet and demand the poetic form of ex- 
pression. The poem that could be trans- 
lated into prose without any other loss 
than that of metre and rhyme is not real- 
ly a poem. Poetry is an art in a sense 
that prose is not, and it is and always 
will be the highest form of literary ex- 
pression. Beéause it is elemental it can- 
not be said to belong only to humanity 
in a crude stage of development; rather 
we should say because it is elemental it 
is also ultimate. 

We have seen how immediately early 
lyrical expression was the release of 
a mighty emotional tension, and how al- 
most instinctively it took measure and 
form when man was in close lien to 
nature. In that subsequent development 
of rational culture in which this lien was 
loosened, poetry suffered a transforma- 
tion in common with every other form of 
art, becoming more distinctively and con- 
sciously a human expression, the product 
of a finer if less directly creative imagina- 
tion. In all life as it passes from the 
plastic to the structural stage the creative 
power is veiled more and more with every 
advance of development. We note the 
same obscuration in the course of human 
progress, but art takes this veiling gra- 
ciously and makes it the mean through 
which it achieves perfection of form and 
greater cosmic beauty and excellence. 

The subjective imaginative trope is al- 
most wholly modern. Perhaps it is true 
that in an age of reflection art is less 
projective, as the modern drama has less 
that effect of statuesque grouping which 
characterized the ancient. The subjective 
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thought is dominant, giving us Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Watson in place of 
Homer, Pindar, and Theocritus. 

Ours is not an age of leisure, and 
leisure is absolutely essential to the cul- 
tivation of the poetic art. For this rea- 
son it may be that writers of great ima- 


ginative power express their thought in 


prose that has the essential quality of 
poetry, having too much respect for the 
poetic art to attempt it with less than 
that supreme devotion to which alone the 
Muse will award her full favor. 

But if in every successive age we have 
a deeper culture of sensibility and there- 
fore more to express in our human speech, 
it is prose that has sensibly gained the 
most from this development in which 
life seems to be enriched by the obscura- 
tion of elemental vitality, still drawing 
its strength from its old and hidden root, 
but in the freedom of light and air put- 
ting forth branches, leaves, and fruit 
of exquisite beauty and flavor. Since the 
medieval recrudescence of the primeval 
esthetic instinct the human mind has 
with a kind of virginal shyness shunned, 
if it may not be said to have rebelled 
against, the rigorous ancient bond of 
confined harmony which held it so closely 
to nature by a religious compulsion as to 
preclude a distinctively human develop- 
ment. The revolt began, indeed, when 
the human reason first asserted its sover- 
eignty, forever afterward looking askance 
at the sacred flame from which it fled 
the flame which guarded the gates, per- 
haps of a lost paradise, certainly of a pris- 
on-house. The instinct which created the 
first art, with its sacred obligation, was 
apparently surrendered ; but reason opened 
the way to a free development of the 
imagination, widening, illuminating, and 
refining human sensibility itself and art 
as its expression. The soul of man domi- 
nated by a passion for freedom no longer 
tolerated the attitude and obligations of 
a devotee which were so essential to the 
artist following the old way. Therefore 
it is that modern art is not distinctly 
creative, does not feel its way in the blind 
paths of instinct toward a result as sur- 
prising as anything in natural creation, 
and that the modern artist, with more 
or less of personal detachment from his 
work and critical regard thereof, is so 
imitative and eclectic. 





Poetry and the drama have had a 
larger creative opportunity because of the 
vast and wonderful field open to them 
on the subjective side of our human na- 
ture; but even here the work of the ima- 
gination is not simply and directly crea- 
tive, but creatively interpretative. Here 
also reason asserts its sovereignty. Its 
field is that of experience, of tentative 
and wakeful speculation, quite different 
from the surer feeling of primitive in- 
stinct, but in its consummation a firm 
intuition. This intuition, as well as the 
tentative speculation, belongs to prose as 
much as to poetry. The rich and varied 
experience of our modern life has con- 
tributed more elements of value to prose 
than to poetry. The poetic art shows no 
such development during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years as that of music. 
Prose alone furnishes the counterpart. 

Now prose in becoming an art pays a 
compliment to poetry by assuming so 
many of its functions without the adop- 
tion of its restricted forms. In Pater, 
in Meredith, and in Ruskin it is as sub- 
jectively interpretative as in Wordsworth, 
and the greater freedom of movement 
permits a more satisfactory preciseness 
and fulness of expression, besides being 
more in accord with the genius of our 
modern development. 

Fiction in its complex undertaking 
as a mirror and interpreter of life has 
not only diverted the reader’s attention 
from poetry, but in its artistic evoiution 
has enriched and perfected our prose, 
making it picturesque and even rhythmic, 
so that no element of intellectual or emo- 
tional satisfaction is wanting. The pos- 
sibilities of expression in prose are almost 
irresistibly tempting ‘to our best writers, 
who, even if they begin with verse— 
as did Meredith, Howells, and Hew- 
lett,—very soon yield to the more in- 
viting if not more inspiring charms of 
the freer art. Their fame will rest upon 
their prose rather than upon their poetry. 

The gracious amenities of a deeper 
culture soften asperities and subdue wit 
to humor; and prose is the most flexible 
and genial instrument for the humorist. 
The epigrammatic element of our prose 
is more in accord with our finer taste 
and more tolerant disposition than the 
caustic versified epigram of Martial 
and his modern successors. 
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A MONOLOGUE 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


She enters cautiously. 
ATIE—Katie; has she gone? What 
did she say? Tell me every word. 
. Oh, oh, oh! Katie, you oughtn’t 
to have told me that— ... Well, I 
know I told you to tell - but— Never mind; 
it’s all right. What else did she say?.. 
Oh, the wretch! That she would send and 
take the hat back if she wasn’t paid by to- 
morrow morning? So vulgar of her—bring- 
ing the bill herself. I never heard of such a 
thing. ... And she said I was no lady? 
She’s a beast! To think I’ve been _ buy- 
ing mv hats all this time from such a 
low woman! 

Katie—you're sure Mr. Carson didn’t hear 
a word? ... Oh, Katie, what do you think 
she can do to me? Do you think she could 
put me in prison, just for a few hats? ... 
No, Katie, vou’re a good girl, but you can’t 
help me. Only, don’t you ever let that 
dreadful woman in again. That’s all, Katie. 

[--I—almost thought I'd paid that other 
bill. I--I—I'm pretty sure I thought I had 
when I bought this other hat. Well, why 
shouldn’t she let me have it?—she’s got a 
whole store full of hats! If I had 
the money I'd give it to her. Now, 
she has the hats—why shouldn’t she 
let me have one? 

The world’s just full of horrid 
people, who are always wanting 
money, money, money. Perhaps I'd 
better just look over those perfectly 
awful accounts again and see if I 
ean make them come out different. 
Different! That’s just the trouble. 
I get a different answer every single 
time I go over them. And this last 
time I found I had $87 left by the 
accounts, but I hadn't a cent in 
my pocketbook. And last week the 
accounts said I oughtn’t to have 
had any money left—and I did. I 
had $10! Oh, I wonder where it is? 
Oh, I guess I’ve spent it. I wish 
I hadn’t paid the grocer. He’s such 
a nice man, I’m sure he wouldn't 
have minded waiting if I'd told him 
about the hats. 

[Picks up pencil and paper. 

Now —there’s $100. One, three 
naughts, and then a- period and 


two more naughts for where. there isn’t 
any cents. Oh, I’ve made a joke. “ Took 
out $10.” making $110. M-m-m-m-m—oh, I 
ought to have extracted it, and I’ve added it 
on. Oh, bother! Well, $110—take away 
from that $10, makes it $100. Now: 
“Grocer, $14.83 ” — one- four - period-eight- 
three. “ Manicure, eee hart ag 
‘** Hair-dresser, 75 e.’’—‘ Incidentals, $83.92.” 
Well, I got rid of that hundred easily. 

Now for that other hundred. “S. 8. V., 
$6.87.” What on earth could that be? “ S. 
S. V."?. Oh, flowers for Julia Marsh’s 
funeral. But what a funny price for 
flowers—six dollars and eighty-seven cents. 
Oh no—-it wasn’t that. It was dripping- 
pans for the refrigerator! I remember now. 
I saw the sale advertised, and they were so 
cheap I bought four—and then they would- 
n’t deliver them because they were such a 
bargain, and T had to get a cab to take 
them home. So, altogether, they cost me 
six dollars and eighty-seven cents. That’s 
just it — every time I try to economize it’s 
80 expe ges ! 


*X. Y. Z., $8.50.” Well, I haven’t the re- 








Do you think she could put me in prison? 
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“T., 75e.” Well, I won’t forget about 
that in a hurry. That was for six lovely 
little white satin bow ties, all made up, with 
a little elastic and thing to fasten them 
with in the back. Tom always has such a 
dreadful time tying his dress ties, and I 

thought he’d be so pleased; but he wasn’t 
a bit! And I found out he gave them to 
Katie to give to her cousin—at least, she 
says he’s her cousin! 

“ Liver-shaped writing-table, $83.” Oh, 
no: kidney-shaped table. There!—Why, I’ve 
got nine-fifty down here four times! Funny 
[ should have Dought four things for nine- 
fifty. I wonder what it’s for. Oh yes; it 
was that little spangled fan. And _ then 
when I spent money and couldn’t remember 
what for, why, I just put “ nine-fifty ” down 
again. Of course. I wonder if I have all 
those little periods in the right place. Well, 
I guess it’s all right. Now I musé add it up. 

Oh dear, what a lot of sevens. I never 
could add sevens. Six and seven—six and 
seven— If it was six and six it would be 
twelve, and one more makes it thirteen. 

I get a different answer every single time Thirteen and five, nineteen; and _ seven 
[counts on fingers], twenty-six; twenty-six 
and eight, forty-three— [Adds _ silently.] 

motest idea. I always think at the time if Well, there’s the top; I guess it’s severty- 

I put down some strange initials I will know nine. Oh dear, last time I made it ninety- 

what it was so much better than if I put seven, and now it’s only seventy-nine. [Adds 
down the right ones. Oh, ye— No. Oh, silently.) Now, four-eight-eight-five-seven- 





ye— No. Oh, ye— No. Oh yes; it was nine. Sounds like a telephone call! It 
that little flannel shirt-waist! doesn’t look right. I don’t know where the 
“TT. 49.” That was the unlaundered little period ought to go. Oh, I guess about 


dress-shirt I got Tom, and then he didn’t two or three from the end. Good heavens! 
like it—said it wasn’t good enough. I don’t Four thousand, eight hundred and eighty- 
care, I think forty-nine cents is quite enough five dollars and seventy-nine cents! Oh, no, 
for any old calico shirt. Men spend too no; something must be the matter. Well, 
much on their clothes, anyhow. And I I'm not going to bother any more. What’s 
notice they are anxious enough to have the use? Here’s this perfectly awful bill 
you economize, but they never like you from the milliner, and I’ve spent all my 
to begin on them. allowance and all the house money—and 
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Goodness! what makes pipes smell so? 
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Don’t forget to get the brass-polish 


I'll have to tell Tom, 
Well, 


and what will he say! 
here goes—I'll do my best. 
Tom! T-o-o-o-m dear! Aren’t you ever 
coming? Why, Tom, I’ve been waiting and 
waiting and wondering why on earth you 
didn’t come in here. I thought maybe you 
didn’t love me any more. . There, now, 
you sit right here in this lovely comfy 
chair. There! Are you quite comfortable? 
. Sure? . . . Wouldn’t you like a cushion 
for your head? ... No? ... Well, I know 
you want a footstool. Isn’t that better? 
I thought so. Maybe you'd rather 
stretch yourself out on the divan?... 
A-l-l r-i-g-h-t—it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to me, as long as you are comfortable. 


You poor darling; how tired you must get, 
working so hard down in that nasty old 


office all day, to buy pretty things for your 
extravagant little wife—but you don’t think 


I’m really extravagant, do you, dear? At 
least, not often? ... You old darling— 
You’re positive you're comfortable? . 


bg te you like to smoke your pipe? . . 
Yes, I know I’ve never let you smoke in here 
before, but I’m going to to- night—you— 


you—look so tired. ... Now, don’t you 
move; I’m going to get it for you. Don't 
you get up; I'll get the match— Now stop 
—-i’m going to light the match. [Hops 
about, endeavoring to strike match on slip- 
per.| No. I want to light it—you leave me 
alone and I'll strike it all right. Oh, I 
didn’t mean to be cross—I didn’t mean 
to be cross. Why, Tom, I’m just as 
nice every night, you precious old silly— 


The idea! 
Goodness! what makes pipes smell so?— 
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Oh, I don’t mind it—I don’t mind it at all. 
You know, I believe in time I shall get to 
like it. I think I’m liking it now. Now, 
what does it smell like? . Tobacco! 
You stup— Ha, ha! That’s awfully funny. 
Smells like tobacco— ... Yes, I do, too. 
I think it’s awfully funny. If you don’t 
mind, I’m going to sit right here by you on 
this little stool. Like to play cards?... 
Not now?... Later? ... All right. Do 
you want me to recite for you? ... “ Not 
as bad as that ”—well, that is polite! ... 
Do you know, I just love those darling 
little curls on your forehead? I wish you 
wouldn’t spank them down so. I like them 
to poke up and be all fluffy. [Pause.] I 
suppose any one else would think I’m idiotic, 
but I think you’re frightfully good-looking. 
. Yes, I do—so there! [Pause.] You’ve 
got an awfully nice hand, for a man. Do 
you want me to tell your palm? ... My! but 
you have splendid lines, and generous—I 
never saw anything like it. Now, hold your 
hand up. Well, the money just runs 
through your fingers....I help you? !f 
wish you wouldn’t make that kind of joke 
to-night. . Oh, no reason. I-—I think 
I'll go to my desk for a few minutes. . 
Why, I’m not restless—I’m not restless a 
bit. . . . Well, all right; I'll sit down again. 
. Oh, nothing; I just wanted to look 
over a few things—and answer some notes. 
You see, I asked Alice Tyler to go to the 
matinée with me, and I’ve lost her address. 
Now I’ve got to write her and ask her for 
it... . The idea! how could 1? Well, any- 
way, you know I must write our acceptance 
for the Sheldons’ dinner. ... You don’t 
want to go? I don’t care, I do think you're 
just too mean for anything. You know I’m 
just dying to go and— Oh, no, no, no; I 
didn’t mean anything. No, I didn’t. I—I— 
I—was_ just annoyed. I 


pretending to be 





She tries on all the hats and never buys 
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don’t mind one single bit. I’d much rather 
stay home alone with you— Yes, I would. 

Do you know, I read in the paper this 
morning that Margaret Holmes’s mother 
died in Paris, and | was going to write her 
too. But then, I don’t know—she died so 
far off—it seems kind of different. So I 
don’t think I will... . 

What did I do to-day? Well, I went to 
market this morning—and, do you know, 
Katie just exasperates me. I tell her to 
make a list of everything she needs right 
after breakfast, and 
not forget a_ thing, 
and just as I’m go- 
ing down the front 
steps she is sure to 
shriek after me, 
* Don’t forget to get 
the brass - polish off 
the grocer,” or some 
such dreadful thing. 

I have told her 
not to, but it doesn’t 
do a bit of good. Be 
sides, I’m afraid to 
say anything for fear 
she’ll leave! 

Then I went down- 
town—and whom do 
you think I saw in 
the car? Don’t you 
remember that wo- 
man with the black 
hair at the hotel last 
summer? . . . Why, 
don’t you know? you 
never could remem- 
ber her name—who 
is she? ... Well, nev- 
er mind. But I wish 
you could have seen 
her hat! [Shivers.] 
....+ Oh, I don’t know; I felt so queer when 
[ said “hat.” All my life I’ve been that 
way. I never could bear to hear the word 
“hat.” Well, then I went to the dress- 
maker’s— ... . Oh, nothing much—just a 
little silk and panne velvet and lace, thrown 
together—a cheup little thing. 

And then—and then—I accidentally drop- 
ped in at the milliner’s—for no particular 
reason. And whom do you think I met there? 
Emily Brown. She was so mad because I 
saw her there. Do you know what she does? 
She tries on all the hats and never buys a 
thing—and then goes home and _ copies 








That stupid milliner popped a hat on 
my head, 


them. You know, Frank is too stingy with 
her for anything. She never has a decent 
thing. Just fancy my going out with you 
in a home-made hat! Imagine such a thing! 
Well, poer Emily can’t help it, with such a 
hateful husband. How she must envy me! 

As I was saying, there I found myself in 
the, milliner’s, and I turned to look at some- 
thing —I don’t know what,—when that 
stupid milliner popped a hat on my head, 
and then nothing would do but I must look 
at it in the glass. [Pause.] You re- 

member how you 
used to love me 
- in that red gown I 
had before we were 

married? . . . 
thought Id get a 
red hat some time, 
just to please you. 
[ Pause. ] By the 
way, it was a red 
hat that = milliner 
put on my head! 
2 a ae, 2 ane 
didn’t put it on top 
of my other hat. 
. Why, yes,—lI 
must have had my 
hat off, some way. 
Well, it was = aw- 
fully becoming, and 
[I knew you'd just 
adore me in_ that 
] hat. So [sepulchral- 
' ly] I—I—took it! 
i ae It was very inex- 

+ \\\\. _— ba * 

— . — pensive. . . . How 
much? It was ten 
or twelve dollars, or 

—twenty-six fifty. 

And — and — the 
funniest thing— 
you'll die laughing when I tell you about it. 
I’ve spent all my allowance and all the house 
money, and haven’t a thing to pay the mil- 
liner with. Here’s the bill. ... 

It’s all right!—You’re not angry?—Well, 
if that isn’t maddening! [Aside.] And 
here I’ve exhausted myself trying to be agree- 
able, all for nothing. . . . No, I don’t want 
to play cards now. ... You know I hate 
ping-pong. . . . No, I don’t want to do 
anything. I don’t feel very well. I’m 
going into the library to finish my book— 
[I can’t stand the smell of that pipe a 
minute longer! 





The Old, Old Game 


BY F. K. B. 


HEN Jones sits down at bridge to play, 
All other players flee him: 
Indeed, they’re filled with blank dismay 
The moment that they see him. 


His silly errors are the kind, 
They really can’t ignore ’em; 
And Bilkins says they bring to mind 
The old Pons Asinorum. 








AUTUMN LEAVES 


AUTUMN leaves, Autumn leaves! Garnered up in golden sheaves.— 

< Sun that tinted them like gems, Frost that keenly nipped their stems, 

Wind that whirled them here and there, Weary folk who raked with care, 

All were slaves to serve our pleasure. What though Time was bent and gray ;— 
Yet we bade him add his treasure, in the Spring-time of our play. B. J. 











A Speculation 


“[F that old cow went to our school, 

I'll bet a ginger cookey, 

With horns like those, she’d beat us all, 
You know, at playing hookey!” 





The Thankful Freshman 


BY EARLE HOOKER EATON 


HANKSGIVING day had never had 
For me, a callow college lad, 
A meaning worth a moment’s thought. 
My father was a millionaire; 
I never knew a day of care; 
‘Twas hardly strange my thanks were rare 
For what Fate, ever kind, had brought. 


My golden hair (some eall it red) 

Was hanging down my back, and led 
Me to select a mission high. 

[ yearned to win undying fame 

In some Thanksgiving football game. 

At last the fateful moment came— 
My hair was there, and so was I. 





By bruisers on the other side 
My form was very promptly “ pied”; 
They walked and waltzed upon my neck, 


They lammed me till they shed my blood, 
They slammed me down with sick’ning thud, 
They jammed me deep in seas of mud, 


Until I seemed and was a wreck! 


With tireless zeal throughout the game 


They jumped and bumped upon my frame, 


They sought my legs and arms to rive; 
And when the doctors set me free, 
Thanksgiving day had come to be 


_A day of fervent thanks to me— 


I thanked my stars I was alive! 
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Petty Larceny 


JUDGE. 


‘What's the charge against this man?” 


Orricer. “ He was caught trying to pick this pouch.” 





Ballade to a Large Oyster 


RAPT in calm quiescentness, 
Lying limp upon my plate,— 
Lo, the frowning fork of Fate 
Hangs a moment motionless. 
Tell me of your former state :— 
Did some vandal kitchen-wight 
Dare with oyster-knife to smite 
This wee house, and sear your cheek? 
What a tale you would recite, 
Oyster, if you could but speak! 


Ere you fell in this duress, 
Did vou cling, a potentate,— 
Silent, solemn, incrustate,— 
To some deep-sea rockiness? 
Did the snails and mussels prate 
Of your deeds, in armor dight,— 
How you nobly put to flight 
Lobster foes? Say, would you shriek 
Kingly curses on your plight. 
Oyster, if you could but speak? 


May a clumsy mammal guess 
How you wooed and won your mate? 
Or does oyster maid await, 
In her grot, your fond caress? 
Had you vices of the great, 
Roistering, mayvhap, at night, 
Shell-fish ?—’tis a monarch’s right! 


Did you join the actor clique— 
Was some starfish your delight? 
Oyster, if you could but speak! 


Waiter, pass the salt; you might 
Add Tabasco’s pungent bite, 
This horseradish is so weak. 


Ere you slip from mortal sight, 
Oyster, if you could but speak! 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 


Clothes 


OBERT is not yet four years old. One 

day his mother saw him looking intent- 
ly at a medallion representing the “ Judg- 
ment of Paris.” 

Presently he asked, “What is it about, 
mamma ?” 

His mother told him the old story of the 
golden apple and the beautiful woman, add- 
ing, half playfully, as she finished, “ Now, 
whom do you think the more beautiful, 
Robert ?” 

He studied earnestly a minute, then re- 
plied, “T can't tell, because they haven’t 
their clothes on.” 
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The Last Straw 


T was Saturday night, and owing to the 

temporary absence of his wife, it fell to 
Mr. Brown to attend to the usual process of 
giving his eight-year-old son a bath and put- 
ting him to bed. He had left his evening 
paper with a man’s reluctance, and had hur- 
ried matters along with more speed than the 
little chap was accustomed to. However, he 
endured it all without a protest until it 
came to the prayer. It was his habit after 
“ Now I lay me,” to ask the Divine blessing 
upon a long list of relatives and friends, 
calling each by name. 

“ Please, God,” he began, “ bless papa and 
mamma, grandpa and grandma, and Aunt 
Edith and Uncle George, and—” A pause. 
His father, thinking to curtail the list of 
beneficiaries, softly insinuated an ‘ amen.” 
Not heeding the interruption, the little sup- 
plicant drew a long breath, and continued, 
“And Aunt Alice and Cousin Annie, and— 
and—” Again his father said “ amen.” 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand, and lifting his little head he ex- 
claimed, with tears of indignation, “ Papa, 
who’s running this prayer, you or me?” 

E. C. F. 
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A Suggestion 


Why not provide each golf-ball with a 
compass, to use in the event of being lost? 


Bucolics 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


The Dog 
HE dog is eloquently built, 


For would he speak his joy or guilt, 


With either end of him he may 
The secret of his heart display. 


Some very decent dogs are yellow, 
But those who early bark and bellow 
Against the bright innocuous moon 
Should do it less or not so soon. 


The dog, he is, to say the least, 
A very interesting. beast. 

There’s only one bad kind of him, 
All other dogs are cherubim. 


L’ENVOI 
The kind of dog I mean is he 


That’s owned by some one else than me. 


The Cow 


EFORE her countenance I bow, 
I venerate the humble cow, 
By Egypt venerated ; 
Her virtues have, I think, somehow, 
Been understated. 


Observe her mournful eye, nor fail 

To mark her lowings on the gale, 
A melody of sighs. 

She waves a hortatory tail, 
Rebuking lies. 


Her life, alas! is all too brief; 

She gives her milk for man’s relief, 
Her horns are horns of plenty. 
She meekly goes and turns to beef 

Or ere she’s twenty. 


The Duck 
WOULD, I would my toes aloof 
Were neatly webbed together. 
IT would, I would my clothes were proof 
For any kind of weather. 


Oh, waddling bird! oh, paddling bird! 
On land and eke on water, 

Oh, peaceful, graceful, and absurd! 
Oh, glory of the platter! 


I view with envy your obese 
Complacence sophomoric; 

I would mv language were Chinese, 
My architecture Doric. 


The Pig 
M* adoration for the pig 
Is every day increased. 
I love him very small, and big 
I do not love him least. 


I like a little pig to meet 
And scare by crying. “ Ouff!” ® 
He stares, he starts, and oh. how fleet 
His many, twinkling hoof! 
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The Last Straw 


[ was Saturday night, and owing to the 

temporary absence of his wife, it feil to 
Mr. Brown to attend to the usual process of 
giving his eight-year-old son a bath and put- 
ting him to bed. He had left his evening 
paper with a man’s reluctance, and had hur- 
ried matters along with more speed than the 
little chap was accustomed to. However, he 
endured it all without a protest until it 
came to the prayer. It was his habit after 
* Now I lay me,” to ask the Divine blessing 
upon a long list of relatives and friends, 
calling each by name. 

“ Please, God,” he began, “ bless papa and 
mamma, grandpa and grandma, and Aunt 
Edith and Uncle George, and—’” A pause. 
His father, thinking to curtail the list of 
beneficiaries, softly insinuated an “ amen.” 
Not heeding the interruption, the little sup- 
plicant drew a long breath, and continued, 

And Aunt Alice and Cousin Annie, and— 
and—” Again his father said “ amen.” 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand, and lifting his little head he ex 
claimed, with tears of indignation, “ Papa, 
who's running this prayer, you or me?” 


E. C. F. 





A Suggestion 


Why not provide each golf-ball with a 
compass, to use in the event of being lost? 


Bucolics 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


The Dog 
HE dog is eloquently built, 
For would he speak his joy or guilt, 
With either end of him he may 
The secret of his heart display. 


Some very decent dogs are yellow, 
But those who early bark and bellow 
Against the bright innocuous moon 
Should do it less or not so soon. 


The dog, he is, to say the least, 
A very interesting | east. 

There’s only one bad kind of him, 
All other dogs are cherubim. 


L’ENVOI 
The kind of dog I mean is he 
That’s owned by some one else than m« 
The Cow 
EFORE her countenance I bow, 
I venerate the humble cow, 
By Egypt venerated ; 
Her virtues have, I think, somehow, 
Been understated. 


Observe her mournful eye, nor fail 

To mark her lowings on the gale, 
A melody of sighs. 

She waves a hortatory tail, 
Rebuking flies. 


Her life, alas! is all too brief; 

She gives her milk for man’s relief, 
Her horns are horns of plenty. 
She meekly goes and turns to beef 

Or ere she’s twenty. 


The Duck 
WOULD, IT would my toes aloof 
Were neatly webbed together. 
I would, IT would my clothes were proof 
For any kind of weather. 


Oh, waddling bird! oh, paddling bird! 
On land and eke on water, 

Oh, peaceful, graceful, and absurd! 
Oh, glory of the platter! 


I view with.envy your obese 
Complacence sophomoric; 

I would mv language were Chinese, 
My architecture Dorie. 
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The Pig 


M* adoration fer the pig 

Is every day increased. 

I love him very small, and big 
I do not love him least. 


I like a little pig to meet 
And seare bv erving. “ Ouff!” 

He stares, he starts. and oh. how fleet 
His many, twinkling hoof! a 
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Black Lion Inn 


Harper’s Bookshelf 


“ NE feels almost ashamed,” confesses 
a recent writer in the Academy, 
“that until this year Mr. Alfred 


Henry Lewis has remained outside the sphere 
of the English eritic. Im America he has had 
a vogue, and we have recently read that ‘ not 
only is Mr. Lewis accepted as a great hu- 
morist, but there are some among the best 
critics who place him in a class entirely by 
Harte, Mark 


Twain, or any other of the humorist national 


himself, as superior to Bret 
writers.” Now this challenges a comparison 
between Mr. Lewis and the national hu- 
morists of the United States, and suggests an 
inquiry whether Mr. Lewis has really opened 
a new school—as Mr. Dooley has done—or is 
merely a successful pupil of the old school.” 


To answer this question, it is necessary to 
review the characteristics of Mr. Lewis’s 
work, and compare them with his predecessors. 
Wolfville was his first book, followed by 
Wolfville Days, and now another is offered in 
The Black Lion Inn. In these three books 
the method and point of view are the same; it 
is to get the feeling of life among the ranch- 
men, miners, poker-players, greasers and “ In- 
juns” that ply their trade and pasture in 





the far West. To this end Mr. Lewis has 
spotted a community called Wolfville, about 
which the stories centre; a community “ with 
elemental passions tempered by six-shooters ”’; 
and in Wolfville and Wolfville Days we learn 
the inner life of this camp in Arizona 
through the Old Cattleman, who is a store- 
house of garrulous reminiscence. The Old 
Cattleman interlards his Wolfville tales with 
ruminant thoughts on love and hate, life and 
death, the here and the hereafter, from the 
humorous lookout of a 
man who is not “stuck on reading,” who 


gravely grim and 
reckons time by “second drink time in the 
morning,” or “fourth drink time in the af- 
ternoon,” who finely discriminates between a 
murder and a “killin’.”. Take this passage 
from “The Man from Red Dog.” Red Dog, 
it should be said, was a rival camp: 


Thar ain’t no time much throwed away with 
The people’s mighty 
extemporaneous, an’ don’t go browsin’ ‘round 
none sendin’ challenges in writin’, an’ that sort 
of flapdoodle. When a gent notices the signs 
a-gettin’ about right for him to go on the war- 
path, he picks out his meat, surges up, and de- 
clar’s himse’f. The victim, who is most likely 
a mighty serious an’ experienced person, don’t 


a dooel in the Southwest. 





HARPER’S BOOKSHELF 


copper the play by makin’ vain remarks, but 


brings his Gatlin’ into play surprisin’, Next 
it's bang! bang! bang! mixed up with flashes 


an’ white smoke, an’ the dooel is over complete. 
The gent who still midst takes a 


drink on the house, while St. Peter onbars things 


adorns ou! 


is face to face with spiritual reality. The 
religiousness which is the common man’s 
commonest refuge from scorn finds no place 
in the consciousness or conduct of the na- 
tive of Wolfville. Here is a bit from 
Boggs’s religious experience which suggests 





a lot an’ arranges gate an’ seat checks with the 

other in the realms of light. That’s all thar  tself in illustration: 
“a ; ‘aa I 5 bgp rand flows onward to Re You sees,” says Boggs, “thar’s no good try- 
: in’ to hold out kyards on your Redeemer. It 
your heart ain’t right, it’s no use to set into 
There you have a hint of the point of the game. No cold deck goes. He sees plumb 
VIEW e strange mingling of simplicity, through every kyard you holds, an’ nothin’ but a 
savagery, and sentime) straight deal does with 
talitv. that marks the Him. Nacherally, then, 
I thinks — bein’ as how 





outposts of civilization. 
There Mr. Lewis derives 
from the earlier Bret 
Harte In his 


of inspiration. 


first fine 
rrenZzy 
Our English critic also 
ealls an 
undereurrent of irrever- 
Wolfville 


stories. It is a charac- 


notes what he 


ence In the 





teristic of American 





humor, he says, even in 
the strenuous evangel- 
whom Mr. 
Moody was a type. Max 
Adeler has it, 


these lines: 


ists, of 
witness 


He has gone, we hope, to 
heaven 

(Funeral starts off at 
eleven), 


Where he'll never more 





you can’t bluff your way 
into heaven, an’ recallin’ 
the bad language I uses 
workin’ them cattle — 1 
won't even try. An’ 
that’s why, when resolv- 
in’ one winter to get re- 
ligion mebby next June, 
I persists in my sinful 
life.” 





It is in a man’s atti- 
tude toward religion 
and women that his na- 
ture is tested. It would 
be difficult to match the 
fine chivalry of Texas 
in his observation of 
the mother of Whiskey 
Billy. Says Texas: “I 
never does track up 
with an old lady, white 





Mf CuTcHten - 





have pain. 





ha’red an’ motherly, 





And it appears in Mark 
Twain’s Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur 
in abundance. But 
there is more to this quality in Mr. Lewis’s 


** MAY 


From People 


work than is perceived by the critic. What 
seems irreverence to him is a combina- 
tion of naked sincerity and direct speech 


form of humor in the start- 
situation. No ir- 
reverence or flippancy is intended. It is the 
stark thought of men living in the untram- 
melled open, with no subterfuge between God 
and their own Rather do we find a 
sense of awe and an individual responsibility 
and recognition of the inner voice of con- 
science; not the conscience of conventional 
restraint and expediency, but the conscience 
which is a law unto a man’s own soul when he 


which takes a 


ling incongruity of the 


SC vuls. 





mind you, but I takes 
off my sombrero an’ 
says, ‘ You’ll excuse me, 
marm, but I wants to 
trespass on your time long enough to ask your 


pardon for livin’.’” 


Ist”’ 
You Know 


The Black Lion Inn still retains the Wolf- 
ville flavor, though Wolfville is not the scene, 
in the quaint character of the Old Cattleman. 
There are several new characters, and the 
point of view is broadened by the variety of 
incident introduced in the relation of their 
experiences. This “chance-sown ” circle be- 
comes snow-pent and held within-doors at 
the hostelry known as the Black Lion Inn, 
a goodiy company that offered a chequered 
citizenry for observation and acquaintance 
during their enforced and amiable captivity. 
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They pass the time by recalling stories or nar- 
rating experiences in which the narrator has 
ficured, each tale lending itself by the art of 
the author to the peculiar bent of life and lo- 
cution of style favored by the story-teller. Mr. 
Lewis has a fine eve for humorous characteri- 
zation. He has the gift of coloring and placing 
the particular story in hand through the col- 
aecent of and individual 
The stories range from 


loquial character 


temperament. orave 
to gay in the easy 
speech and vernac- 
ular of the speaker 
of — the 


Wonderful 
tellers these ranch- 


moment, 


story- 


ers and adventur- 
ous past citizens 
must be, you re- 
fleet; incidents at 


once romantic and 


dramatie rise out 
of commonplace 
fre- 


you. are 


events, and 
quently 
pulled up by an 
unexpected climax 
that reveals the un- 
derlying current of 
drama in these alien 
lives as in a flash. 
Truly Mr. 
eannot 
obligation to 
Harte and others 
who have sounded 
the solitary note of 
pathos and humor 
in the life of the 
outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. But this com- 
munity is his own; 
it is his prerogative to have annexed a new 
territory and to have brought to his study and 
observation of its “chequered citizenry ” an 
original humor and a creative impulse which 
separate his work from, while allying it with, 
the work of his predecessors. It is more 
than a difference in kind, it is distinctive in 
its own field. The following statement, com- 
ing as it does from an eminent London edi- 
tor farther removed from an appreciation of 
Mr. Lewis’s portraits and pictures than the 
author’s countrymen, attests the fidelity and 
truth of his art. Mr. Lewis, says this editor, 
“oecupies a position upon which no 


Lewis 
deny his 
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trenches. I wondered, before I met him, what 
manner of man he was. I found in him a 
photograph of his writings. He has the in- 
nate enthusiasm of the American, a complete 
cognizance of his subject, and a point of 
view which is as delightfully refreshing as it 
is novel and correct. He has been induced to 
add to his Wolfville stories. I have read the 
first of this new series, and it is a perfect 
link in a chain of rare material and finished 
workmanship. 
These have 
in them the spark 
which distinguishes 


stories 


the classic from 
the literary favor- 
ite of an_ hour. 
They are peopled 


pictures of a coun- 
try and a_ period 


that will undergo 
even more radical 
change than the 
England of Pope, 
Steele, Swift, Dry- 
den, Addison, and 
other Saxon im- 
mortals, and_ that 
will live through 
the efforts of Mr. 


Lewis as the Eng- 
land of Queen 
Anne lives in the 
works of the great 
writers I have men- 
tioned.” 


Another humor- 
ist, a very different 
one from Mr. Lew- 
is, offers us a new 
book this month. 
People You Know, by Mr. George Ade, is es- 
sential humor of the purest American brand. 
What a joy these “ people we know ” become 
when they are lifted out of the drab light in 
which we have been accustomed to view them 
(if, indeed we have ever stopped to look at 
them), and are held up to our amused gaze 
in the fine fun and folly of Mr. Ade’s droll 
fooling and studied earicaturing! Think of 
the unalloyed delight that Mr. Dooley and 
Mr. Ade have imparted in their shrewd and 
kindly commentary on our native traits and 
habits, our foibles and follies, the “ human 
warious ” of our national comedy, and be 
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**MRS. ALDERING CAME OUT WITH A BOOK IN HER HAND” 


From Questionable Shapes 


thankrul for the gifts the gods bestow, not 
the least being the gift of humor. “ Our life, 
our good, kind, droll, ridiculous American 
life, is really inexhaustible,” to quote Mr. 
Howells, “and Mr. Ade, who 


breadths and depths as few others have 


knows its 


known them, drops his net into it anywhere, 
and pulls it up full of the queer fish which 
abound in it.” In this article on “ Certain 
of the Chicago School of Fiction,” in the May 
Norra American Review, Mr. Howells sums 
up the supreme quality of Mr. Ade’s humor in 
this wise: “ He is without any sort of literary 
pose. It is very caustic mirth, it is sarcasm 
of the frankest sort; but I suspect he would 
not count it gain if his laughter lessened the 
folly in the world. Folly, I faney, he does not 
think such a very bad thing, and it is always 
the more or less innocent types of folly that 
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he deals with, even when depicting 
those guiltlessly familiar and _help- 
lessly fond phases of the girl-proposi- 
tion which are more characteristic of 
our civilization than of any other. 
It is the note (the word insists again, 
as if it had not already had its in- 
nings) of so much of the proposition 
as seen in the humbler walks of our 
life, if any of our walks are humble, 
that we should be the sadder if Mr. 
Ade’s gayety with it should abash the 
ingenuousness of so much American 
love-making.” 


In the new book there is perhaps 
nothing better (certainly it is timely 
in its recent recollection of May-day 
moving) than “The Seareh for the 
Right House and How Mrs. Jump 
Had Her Annual Attack.” “ Once,” 
so the story begins, “there was a 
Family called Jump that had sam- 
pled every Ward within the Corpora- 





tion Limits.” Some of the reasons 
given for the jumping of Mrs. Jump 
from one house to another, an an- 
nual domiciliary disease as irresist- 
ible as the St. Vitus’s dance, are as 
familiar as they are secreamingly 
funny. Like the Fables in Slang, each 


story is really a little satire, to borrow 





‘ 


from Mr. Howells again, “ expressing 
itself in the richest and freshest slang, 
but of a keenness which no most. pol- 
ished satire has surpassed, and of a 
eandid complicity with the thing sat- 
irized—our common American civilization, 
namely—which satire has never confessed be- 
fore.” 


Mr. Howells himself places us under obli- 
gations with a new volume of fiction. The 
title, Questionable Shapes, indicates the na- 
ture of the dominant theme. There is an 
insistent fascination for all of us in the oc- 
cult, the mystery of the spirit world, the 
clairvoyance of the soul. Mr. Howells settles 
no theories nor does he exploit any in this 
new book, but he starts the mind along the 
strange path of psychical research and spirit- 
ual inquiry through the extraordinary experi- 
ences encountered by Hewson, around whom 
the incidents revolve. Hewson while at a 
friend’s country place sees an apparition. 
He is compelled to believe his own eyes; the 
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circumstances were all against any theory of 
hallucination or imposition. In an unguard- 
ed moment he is tempted to reveal that which 
he had meant to keep secret. Rosalie Hern- 
shawe, a bright, attractive American girl— 
such a girl as only Mr. Howells can create— 
comes into Hewson’s life, and through her the 
story of the apparition leaks out accidentally 
and finds its way into the 
newspapers, and so complica- 
tions follow which involve the 
love-affairs of Hewson and 
Rosalie. Mr. Howells vouches 
for the truth of the incident 
concerning the apparition, 
which, he declares, is founded 
upon an actual experience. 
In Questionable Shapes Mr. 
Howells is preternaturally 
con amore with his weird and 
uncanny subject; the deli- 
eate shading and coloring of 
his thought, the clairvoyant 
quality of his style (not- 
withstanding his critical dec- 
laration that the master of 
prose knows no style), suggesting the strange 
unknown that wraps us about, and creating 
an atmosphere, other than that of this world, 
in which we breathe with his psychological! 
and mysterious shapes, the 
creatures of his imagination. 
The subject, to begin with, an- 
ticipates the unexpected and 
phenomenal, and Mr. How- 
ells’s instinctive predilection 
toward the phenomena exhibi- 
ted in the experiences he 
handles has wrought with a 
touch of wizardry that leaves 
an unmistakable thrill. 


Collaborator in 


Eastover Court House, pub- 
lished two years ago, was so 
good « novel that there is sure 
to be a welcome among its 
readers for a second story 
from its authors, Mr. Henry 
B. Boone and Mr. Kenneth Brown. It is 
seldom that a novel of the New South pre- 
sents so true and graphic a picture of the 
sports and pastimes of Southern gentlemen 
of to-day as this one did. It had a quality 
of sincerity and directness in its humor and 
sentiment which was very attractive and 
genuine. The Redfields Succession shows the 
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H. B. BOONE 
The Redfields 


Succession 





KENNETH BROWN 


One of the writers of The Redfields 
Succession it 


same quality, but it runs to a deeper tone; 
it is more serious, it is stronger in its main 
purpose, and tells a more intricate tale. It is 
a bigger book, it is gratifying to record, in 
every way. The authors have evidently been 
in no hurry to follow up their first success, 
and have been careful of their work, seeking 
to justify the confidence of their readers and 
critics. The scenes are laid 
Virginia, for the 
There are a few 
New York, in 
which, by the way, the re- 
porter’s life is cleverly touch- 
ed. The Trueman 
Gault, is a reporter on the 
edge of poverty in New York 
when the death of an uncle 
leaves the Redfields estate to 
him. No will ean be found, 
and Gault was the next of 
kin. Gault is a fine young 
fellow and 
favorite with his 
neighbors. Among them is 
Virginia Sanford, a South- 
ern girl, with whom Gault is in love, and who 
returns his affection. Just when Gault has 
comfortably settled, and his love 
looks to a happy consummation, he learns 
that it was his uncle’s inten- 
tion to leave Redfields to his 
son’s widow—in fact, it was 
understood that such a will 
had been made and was in 
his possession when he met 
with the accident that sud- 
denly ended his life. The 
temptation of moral casuistry, 
a misunderstanding between 
the lovers, and a series of 
conflicting situations at this 
point work the story up to an 
exciting climax. What will 
Gault do about it? The es- 
tate is his by every right, yet 
was not meant for him. 
Other characters and other 
fortunes are involved, and the dénouement 
leads to a happy ending. Throughout the 
pages there is, as in Eastover Court House, 
the picturesque and sporting life of field and 
farm. An old friend, Mr. Henry, who ex- 
changed law for farming in the previous 
novel, reappears, with his humorous view of 
things. Etuiotr Henperson. 
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UDGMENT, by Alice Brown, is one of 
the notable novels of the year, which, 


by the way, is a statement easily made 


and one difficult to substantiate in these few 


The proof of such a book is only 





ALICE 
The author 


in the reading. I can speak simply of the 
way it impressed me and attempt in some 
definite way to describe it. 

Miss Brown’s work in general was proved 
long ago. This, in particular, is a story 
wherein the play of human emotions follows 
a line of plot of absolute originality. Love 


Harper’s Bookshelf 


is the dominant force—but it is the mature 
love of a wife, and more powerful still, mo- 
ther-love,—finding outward expression in sac- 
One is often inclined to hesitate be- 
fore plunging into a story the substance of 


rifice. 


BROWN 
of Judgment 


which is subjective rather than objective. 
Certain of our moods ery out for action—con- 
stant action Here is a study 
in motive and emotion,—duty, love, sacrifice, 
justice,—yet from the moment, early in the 
book, when that strangely deliberate plan of 
blackmail is revealed to the sensitive, loving 


and no less! 
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mother, you are drawn into the toils of the 
story itself, though the opening picture of 
Mrs. Markham—sitting “in the library be- 
tween lamp and fire, as if she craved the fel- 
lowship of both”—has already caught and 
held you, 

She was a slender woman in a white dress. 
Her face wore a natural pallor, and her movements 
had arythm. “ Her body thought’; it seemed to 
be the instrument of a spirit so keen as to de- 
mand continuous expression. Her pure profile 
had an aspiring look, half mystical, half lov- 
ing; her gray eyes were deeply set, and the black 
hair above was brushed back in a loose abun- 
dance. 


Sensitive, delicate, childlike as she seems, 
the impending catastrophe to those dear to 
her rouses mental power of generalship, and 
physical power of endurance that is wonder- 
ful and yet convincing. 

Such a book means more than mere mo- 
mentary entertainment. It is a study in op- 
timism and a plea for mercy. Stern, un- 
bending human justice uncolored by revenge, 
or by mercy either, is proven almost criminal. 
The very woman in this story who levies 
blackmail, feeling the justice of her claim 
and refusing aid of any other sort from her 
victim, to our astonishment wins our admira- 
tion for her simple adherence to principle. 
It is a wonderful study, with such charac- 
terizations that its people linger on in our 
minds. And the whole after-effect is one of 
thoughtful satisfaction and a pleasanter-view 
of humanity. 


There has been a prejudice, well founded, I 
believe, against the story told by means of 
a sequence of letters. Two points I must 
confess to have had in mind (without such 
preliminary confession it is hard to say what 
is to be said) when I took up Letters Home, 
by W. D. Howells. One was this well-rooted 
prejudice against the documentary method of 
telling a full-length story. The seoond was 
a fear that Mr. Howells, because he was Mr. 
Howells, could not earry on the corre- 
spondence of several and diverse people and 
not let that well-known manner of his shine 
through them all, thus destroying an illusion 
essential to the tale’s success. Throughout 
the first letter I said, “I told you so,” for its 
writer—a sweet-minded, inquiring, middle- 
aged bachelor from Boston, analytical, though 
too wise to ruin impressions by overanalysis, 
discoursing of New York to his sister— 


might have been Mr. Howells himself in many 
of those clear comments. In the second I 
grunted doubtfully and read others in silence. 
After six of them I was wrapt in the story, 
finding only time to say, stubbornly, “It can 
never be sustained at this rate of going!” 

It might be well to explain that the book is 
made up of letters written from New York to 
various places by a group of people represent- 
ing several separate classes of society and 
widely divergent view-points, but having in 
common a newness to New York. There is Mr. 
Otis Binning, travelling for pleasure, who 
writes to his sister in Boston; Wallace Ardith, 
a young Iowa newspaper man, who looks upon 
New York with enthusiasm as a nut to be 
cracked, and writes his hopes and fancies to 
a chum in Wottoma—seeing the picturesque 
and the splendor of immensity in all about 
him, and longing to write “the epic of New 
York”; Abner J. Baysley, brought east from 
Timber Creek, Iowa, with his family, to a 
managerial position and a salary of $2500, 
writing to his clergyman brother at home. 
Miss America Ralson, daughter of the presi- 
dent of the Cheese and Butter Trust, who has 
brought his family to New York from Wot- 
toma in a vain hope of being able to spend 
his money there,—they live at the “ Wal- 
hondia,” and she writes to an Iowan bosom 
friend; and Miss Frances Dennam, a young 
girl pluckily trying to find decent employ- 
ment in New York of a secretarial sort if 
possible, who writes to her widow mother in 
Lake Ridge, New York. The paths of these 
folk cross early in the book, and there results 
a story which would be interesting by what- 
ever method it were handled. 

But the first and foremost thought as one 
swings into the book is, “ Here is a picture of 
the many-sided metropolis that in piquancy, 
insight, and wit rivals anything ever under- 
taken before.” And if you yourself have 
ever “moved to New York,” your second 
sensation will be a wonder as to how Mr. 
Howells, thoroughly identified with the city, 
ean so truly gain again the newcomer’s view- 
point—can so put himself in the way of first 
impressions. 

Tt is hardly necessary for me to confess en- 
thusiasm. The letters are a triumph in 
detail and in ensemble; the story excels in 
method and in achievement. Each person- 


ality is sustained without a flaw, each letter 
in itself is entertaining, and the narrative 
they unite in relating is one of strong in- 
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terest; and lastly, the whole is a view of New 
York so new, racy, and withal so sympathetic 
that enthusiasm is justifiable. That epie of 
New York which young Ardith will never 
write is here in part. 

L will undertake to cut an introductory bit 
from three files of correspondence. 


From Mr. OtT1ts BINNING to Mrs. WALTER BINNING. 


My peak MARGARET: 

If it surprises you to find this postmarked 
New York, instead of London, I confess that it 
rather puzzles me to explain why I have no more 
taken the steamer for Liverpool than the train 
for Boston. I can merely say that New York has 
given me pause, which is the last thing one would 
expect New York to do. Three weeks ago I might 
have thought that I knew the place, but now I 
am not sure that I can more than conjecture it a 
little bit, or throw out a vague suggestion or two 
at it... . At least it is impossible for a Bosto- 
nian, of the Boston which, if it was as we believed 
it, is now certainly no more. We were (forgive 
the aoristic preterite; it is crueler for me than 
it is for you!) immenself, intensely, personal, 
and the note of New York is impersonality. 


From WALLACE ArRDITH to A. L.; WIBBERT 
My pDeAR LINCOLN: 

IT do not want to crowd you with personal in- 
telligence, but I shall not sleep to-night unless | 
tell some one that I have spent the evening with 
our old friends, the Ralsons, or rather our young 
friend, the Ralson. . . . She said, when we part- 
ed at the door of her apartment, that I need not 
wait to hear that the C. P. was here before call- 
ing, and from this and other things that I have 
put with it, I infer that the divine America’s 
social progress in New York has not been quite 
equal to her social ambition. I don’t mean that 
she isn’t kind-hearted enough to wish to make it 
pleasant for me here, but if she had a great many 
engagements, I doubt if she would have so much 
time for a country acquaintance. So far, I should 
think she had seen New York from her hotel, and 
that is not the best social basis, I imagine. 
Her hotel is New York, in a certain way, in the 
way of being a cluster of infinitely repellent par- 
ticles, as Emerson says, of strangers. But there 
must be another New York, and I do not believe 
she has broken into that yet, but this may be 
because I am so entirely on the outside of it 
myself. Still I am within guessing distance, 
and what I guess is that in an old place like 
this there must be a society so sufficient to itself 
that it need not be at the pains to be exclusive, 
and so richly indifferent to what others can bring 
it that no amount of money can affect its im- 
agination. I have an idea that it might be years 
before the people of such a_ society would 
ever hear of people like the Ralsons. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Author of Letters Home 


From Miss America Raison to Miss CAROLINE 
DESCHENES. 
My DEAREST Caro: 

I owe you a great many apologies for not 
writing. . . . Now, Caro, I know you will laugh, 
but I will let you all you want to; and I am 
not going to put on any airs with you, for you 
would know they were airs the minute you saw 
them. We do bump along in New York, but we 
are going to get there all the same, and we 
mean to have fun out of it on the way. Mother 
don’t because it is not her nature to, like father’s 
and mine. She still thinks we are going to pay 
for it, somehow, if we have fun, but that is only 
the New England in her, and does not really 
mean anything; as I tell her, she was not bred in 
Old Kentucky, but brown bread and‘baked beans 
in Old Massachusetts, and if ever she is born 
again it will be in South Reading. The fact of 
it is she is lonely, with father and me out so 
much, and I am trying to make her believe that 
she ought to have a companion. . . . We shall 
probably be at the Walhondia the whole winter. 
You see life here, and although it is not exactly 
the kind of New York life that I am after, it is 
New York life, because it’s all strangers. I would 
like you to see it once, and why couldn’t you 
come on and pay me a visit? I would like 
nothing better than to blow in a few thousand on 
a show for you, and ask the Four Hundred to 
meet you. Father would believe they all came, 
and he would like the blowing-in anyway... . - As 
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we used to say when we thought we knew 
French, Toute A vous, MAKE. 
Justin Huntly MecCarthy’s play, “If I 


Were King,” with Mr. Sothern in the title- 
role, was one of the great dramatic successes 
of the past two years. I remember a dainty 
volume containing the story of the play 
which I read with enjoyment even after see- 
ing the performance. 

The Proud Prince, a newly completed novel 
by Mr. MeCarthy, is published over the R. H. 
Russell imprint, nearly simultaneous te the 
appearance of a dramatized version of it on 
the New York stage, again with Mr. Sothern 
at the head. The tale is a most entertain- 
ing one based on a picturesque legend of King 
Robert of Sicily. The story runs that King 
Robert was an arrogant man, fearing neither 
God nor devil, and earing not at all for the 
opinions of men. How he was humbled by a 
heavenly angel who came to him as a beggar 
is a legend of medieval daring and charm. 

The contrasts of scene are strong and ef- 
fective. At the first there is his defiance of 


his priest, who warns him that “the un- 





Justin Huntly MCCARTHY 
Who follows Zf 1 Were King and Marjorie with 
a new romance, 7he Proud Prince 
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righteous shall be debased and the pure in 
heart shall be exalted.” Then the angel comes 
as a beggar, and is spurned. Then the punish- 
ment, when Robert finds himself a beggar and 
the angel king in his stead. Then is related 
how he kicks against the pricks. Thinking his 
courtiers would, of course, know him, he goes 
to the palace; there he finds another king en- 
throned, and he is turned away with jeers. 
Then to his brother, the Pope; but the Pope 
has been talking with the new King, and 
thinking his brother a madman, has him 
driven out. 

Gradually there come humility and under- 
standing—much of it through the love of a 
woman who sees in him no more than he is 
during his days of stress. A clean story, thrill- 
ing at times, and every moment entertaining. 


A strange contrast among new books is 
presented by this dramatic novel, and another 
volume appearing from the same presses at 
about the same time. I refer to Maeterlinck’s 
three-act play, Monna Vanna. Classic in 
type, yet strangely modern in its mood, it has 
left a very deep impression upon me. Its 
author has often been called the Belgian 
Shakespeare. An essayist of the present day, 
Christian Brinton, in one of his careful 
critical studies, takes the maker of such a 
phrase to task—for there is none of Shake- 
speare in the sombre Flemish Gothic of this 
man’s writing. Of course he is far less many- 
sided than the English master, but what he 
is is himself alone. Beside him there can 
stand no such men as Rostand or Phillips. 
The contrast indicates whatever they have in 
them of the academic. His very simplicity is 
a source of his effective strength. In this 
Monna Vanna four characters sustain the ac- 
tion, and the reader is swayed with the power 
of their varying emotions. With a scene laid 
in Pisa at the end of the fifteenth century, a 
besieging army without the walls, the whole 
form is thoroughly classic—with the classic 
themes of war idealized, and sacrifice for the 
state, and manly honor, and governmental 
purity at home and corruption abroad. To 
all this Maeterlinck brings his wonderful love- 
motif,—Prinzivalle, in his sacrifice of every- 
thing to his love, Vanna, in her surrender +o 
it. In thus dealing with such material the 
Belgian has put soul, as it were, in a Grecian 
marble. His classic figure, polished and 
beautiful, throbs with a passionate life. I 
quote from the venerable Marco, who has re- 
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turned to Pisa from the camp of the 
enemy: “Know, then, that I saw 
Prinzivalle and spoke with him. 
How strangely we may be deceived 
by the image of a man painted by 
those who fear him! I went even as 
Priam to the tent of Achilles... . I 
thought to find some barbarian, arro- 
gant and heavy, always covered with 
blood or plunged in drunken stupor. 
Now I found a man who bowed ‘be- 
fore me as a loving disciple bows be- 
fore the master. He is lettered, eager 
for knowledge, and obedient to the 
voice of wisdom. He will listen long 
and patiently, and has a feeling for 
all beauties. He loves not war; his 
smile speaks of understanding and 
gentle humanity. He seeks the rea- 
son of passions and events. He looks 
into his own heart; he is endowed 
with conscience and sincerity, and it 
is against his will that he serves a 
faithless state. The hazards of life, 
his destiny perchance, have turned 
him to the career of arms and chain 
him still to a kind of glory that he 
despises and would gladly leave; but 
not before he has satisfied one desire 
—a dark and terrible desire, such as 
come to certain men who are born, 
it would seem, under the fatal star 
of a single mighty love that may 
never be realized. . . .” Simply as a 
story, Monna Vanna is thrilling. As a 
study it is inspiring. Not a tragedy, one 
need not dread that regative “ satisfac- 
tion” which the laws of tragedy teach us 
to await. This is “satisfying” in a way 
of its own, leaving us strangely subdued, 
strangely elated. It is: the touch of 
Maeterlinck. 





A Candle of Understanding, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Bisland, is the record of a young wo- 
man’s life—and it is more than a love-ro- 
mance, more than a record of one who sought, 
fought for, and found a sphere. It is a novel 
of many sides and unusual charm. My 
greatest delight, I must admit, has been in 
Book | & The V otce of the Ch ild, which ] have 
read twice. It is given to few to remember 
in sympathy the moods and perspective of a 
child, and to set them down in terms of 
older folk. Kenneth Graham has done it; 
T. B. Aldrich and Mark Twain did it truly 
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MAuRICE MAETERLINCK 
“The Belgian Shakespeare”’ 


in their own ways. And Miss Bisland has 
done it in Book I. of A Candle of Under- 
standing. It is the story of a little Southern 
girl, and her “journal,” begun at a tender 
age, is its basis. These chapters are delight- 
ful reading—not because of any picture of 
Southern life that.they give, but because they 
sketch a child-picture of unusual charm. It 
is the whole view-point of a suppressed, sensi- 
tive, imaginative little girl, with her half- 
formed thoughts, her little. sentimentalities, 
and -her humility born ‘of the ugly - duck- 
ling experience. 

Then Miss Bisland grows her little girl up, 
and we see the strife for, expression—the 
terrible effort to be permitted by the world to 
do something for_it, which comes. with ma- 
turer years. It is skilfully .wrought, for a 


story of many phases, and through it all is a 
minor chord—love for the South—which in 
the end becomes almost a dominant note. 

— Burges. 
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Fourteen of them—all in the flood tide of opportunity. 

A fact or two will help you to appreciate their importance: 

Nearly one-half of the live stock and more than one-quarter of 
the population of the country are in Rock Island States of America. 

One-third of the public lands are in Rock Island States of 
America. 

The Rock Island System is growing. 

Will you grow with it? 

Along its thousands of miles of track are opportunities for the 
business man, farmer and manufacturer. They are waiting for 
you—for the man wise enough to see them and 
energetic enough to grasp them. 





Rock Island Send to-day for free illustrated literature. 


ystem JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
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OBERT W. CHAMBERS has_ proved 
before now that he can create a hero 
of romance who is no puppet. For 

though the pages may fairly bristle with his 
deeds of rare daring, though there be record 
of plot and intrigue subtle beyond the aver- 
age, and skill and bravery that are remarka- 
ble, yet the man lives and speaks in a way 
to convince the reader of his actuality. 
Considering the late plague of historical 
novels we have passed through, wherein 
every hero has been a demigod, and blood 
has flowed like water, one will not be ac- 
cused of an effort to appear blasé when he 
says that thrills and pleasant shivers down 
his spine over an exciting book are becoming 
unknown to him. It is Chambers who has 
proved to him that this pleasure is not 
wholly lost. It is fair to say that no ro- 
mances are being written in America to-day 
superior to his. For in such tales war must 
be real war,—not a stagey clashing of swords, 
emitting a spark or two; and love must be 





A DRAWING BY 
Frem 7he Maids of Paradise, 
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real love,—no dialogues composed of  senti- 
mental platitudes, ending, as Mr. Ade would 
“in a clinch.” 

The Maid at Arms was one of this better 


say, 


sort. It contained a man who, though he 
neither ranted nor strutted, was a “hero” 
fit for modern romance,—one to. stir the 
blood; and it contained a woman whose 
charm lingered like an aroma long after the 
tale was finished and set aside. 

And now we are to have The Maids of 
Paradise, full of the same interest and 
charm, yet with a plot unique in every 
least detail. 

Woe to the maids of Paradise, 
Yvonne! 

Twice have the Saxons landed—twice! 
Yvonne! 

Yet shall Paradise see them thrice! 
Yvonne! Yvonne! Marivonik! 


So runs the strange folk-song, centuries 


old, which is hummed by the maids of the 
little Alsatian village of Paradise at the 
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Robert W. Chambers’s new novel 
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time described in this story,—the years of 
the Franco-Prussian War. A great part of 
the inner history of that war will probably 
never be written. The conflicting interests 
in France of Monarehists, Republicans, So- 
cialists, “ Reds,” and an outside enemy made 
Paris a hotbed of intrigue. 

Into the midst of this the author takes us, 
while the Prussian guns are booming within 
ear-shot of the capital. Searlett, whose for- 
tunes we follow, is a Yankee in the service 
of the French government,—one of the group 
of foreign inspectors of police who are known 
to have done such good work at the time. 
Into the ranks of the Anarchists we follow 
him, over battle-fields, and—remarkable evi- 
dence of the strength and fertility of the 
author’s imagination—into the ring of By- 
rum’s Great American Circus, on tour 
through the provinces. All the time one’s in- 
terest is increasing, until several of those de- 
licious shivers concentrate on the spine in 
the final chapters. The success of The Maid 
at Arms is, I think, here more than equalled. 


In some paper there recently appeared a 
guide to amateur critics when at large in an 
art gallery. One must learn, it advised, glibly 
to use the words “ tone,” “ balance,” “ values,” 
ete.; to eall any picture one does not under- 
stand “interesting”; and occasionally to 
wrinkle one’s forehead and survey a portrait 
over a stiffly upraised thumb. Some similar 
guide is probably pasted over the desk of the 
average book-reviewer, if one may judge 
from the constant use of certain stock 
phrases, which are sometimes meaningless te 
the reader, and often totally irrelevant. 

The use of the word “ atmosphere” had 
actually lost all meaning to me in connection 
with books, because of the constant strain to 
which it had been subjected, until I took up 
the first of Onoto Watanna’s stories. Then 
I felt as never before the subtle effect for 
which the word stands. Dainty perfumes 
seem to hover about one as he reads; soft 
Japanese color-shades are in the air; and all 
sense of a commonplace Anglo-Saxon en- 
vironment is lost beyond recovery until the 
book is closed: The Heart of Hyacinth, soon 
to appear, is but a repetition of this experi- 
Charming simply as love-story, there 
is added the gentle simplicity and grace pe- 
culiar perhaps to all things Japanese, but 
certainly characteristic of all things seen 
through this writer’s eyes. 


ence. 
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Hyacinth is a litthe American girl, reared 
from tiniest babyhood in Japan, knowing 
nothing of her foreign birth until some years 
have passed, and she has learned to feel in full 
strength the old-time conservative Japanese 
repugnance to the blue-eyed foreigner. 
Strange indeed are her sensations when, for 
the first time, she sees that weird importa- 
tion from the outside world,—a mirror,—and 
finds that her own eyes are blue! 

Her foster-brother presents a still more 
delicate and interesting study. He is born 
in Japan of an English father, who dies 
when he is an infant; by his broken-hearted 
Japanese mother he is trained to be “ En- 
gleesh,” for some day he must take that dead 
father’s place in the world. “ As far as the 
east is from the west,” so far apart are the 
two natures in this proud little lad. And as 
strong as the prejudices of a woman may 
become, so strongly is the little maid preju- 
diced against her fate of birth. 

It is a wonderful study in Japanese tem- 
perament, aside from all else. But, after all, 
that is a second thought, for Hyacinth’s love- 
story is the absorbing interest of the book. 
As a child she is affianced, after the Japanese 
custom, and the traditions to which she is 
bred give her pride in the fact and in the 
wealth of her youthful husband-to-be. But 
there is instinctive rebellionn—something too 
subtle for her to understand,—fighting on the 
one hand, and later, with knowledge of her 
birth, a fear that she will be reclaimed by 
“foreign debbils,” fighting on the other. 

About it all hovers that “something” of 
which I spoke, heightened, I am willing to 
admit, by the effect of the book-work. In 
faint monotone, quaint kimonoed maidens 
peep from every page, or there are glimpses 
of island bowers with peaked Japanese moun- 
tains in the background. 

One emerges from the book feeling as 
though the covers had closed him in for a 
time, shutting out the commonplaces of 
hereabouts, and shutting in a strange sweet 
land, where a tale of dainty comedy and 
tender sentiment is being told in soft Jap- 
anese voices. 

Surely that is atmosphere! 


One human heart does not differ gre-ily 
from another, I suppose, simply because of 
slant eyes in a human head, or little stature, 
or an Oriental color. The love-story of a 


Japanese girl cannot be widely different, in 
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underlying essentials, from the romance of. 
any other sensitive maid. For love-stories 


on lea 2 Rn alll 


of piquaney and charm The Change of Heart, 
by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, is notable. 
Love is the ruling theme of the book- and to 
dwell upon it from so many and so widely 
varying points of view was possible only in 
a group of stories such as this. One sees, as 
he goes from one story to another, that here 
is no collection of 
miscellaneous tales, 
but a homogeneous 
whole with love in 
all its variety for 
an underlying mo- 
if Breadth of 
sympathy is essen- 
tial in such an 
undertaking, — and 
an understanding 
heart. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Briscoe Hop- 
kins is originally a 
Baltimore woman, 
—one might sus- 
pect that Southern 
crigin when catch- 
ing glimpses in 
certain of her sto- 
; ries of the quaint 
color of the “ South 
Shore.” Recently 
her years have been 
j spent in a pleasant 
} college town in 
i M assachusetts,— 
where. her gentle 
sympathy born of a 
broad’) comprehen- 
; sion of humanity 
} has meant much to Rebs peels @ te 
many students be- 
c wildered by a sight 
; of life. It is that 
i same gentle sympathy which creeps into all 
her stories, giving her characters instantly 
a hold on the reader’s heart. Aside from the 
ruling theme in this book, the most no- 


Sepa. 


By Onoto 


’ ticeable characteristic is hamor,—sparkling on 
the surface of or deep down in every para- 
graph, and of a pervading sort that keeps a 
half-smile hovering about. After all, humor 


is essentially the point of view, rather than 
: the expression of it; it is a form of human 
sympathy. As such it is an inevitable part 
of this author’s make-up. 
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‘ back to the matter of “ South Shore ” 
color, 1 was caught by this little bit in the 
opening story of the book—‘ The Assistant 
Bishop ”: 


Going 


The bishop moved slightly and looked with his 
sidewise glance at his wife. His eyes were still 
half closed and she was looking down at the 
Wrist she was stroking. He watched her unob 
served. A subtle change had been creeping over 
the soft, carefully 
trained voice. The 
exact enunciation 
he was now so accus 
tomed to had grad- 
ually altered to 
something less con- 
ventional, less per- 
fect, and in his ears 
infinitely more beau- 
tiful. What he had 
heard he saw reflect- 
ed, as it were, on her 
features, a look of 
youth, of softness, of 
relaxed vigilance — 
the world forgot. 

“ Charles?” he ask- 
ed, as if doubtfully. 
* Charles? Do you 
mean Charles Bohn? 
Young John’s fa- 
ther?” and, as he had 
hoped, she fell into 
his trap and answer- 
ed, simply, 

“Yass.” 

* Yass,” he repeat- 
ed, in delight. “ Yass. 
Oh, dear, dear! Why 
don’t you always do 
it? You always used 
to. When I caurcht 
you under the o'd 
HEART OF HYACINTH” pear-tree in Ma 
Watanna 3ohn’s orchard, and 

I said, ‘Susannah, I 

must know,’ you 
didn’t answer, ‘Yes, oh yes!’ You said, ‘ Yass, 
oh yass!’ You don’t say ‘yes’ to this day when 
you are in dead earnest. It’s ‘ Yass, oh yass!’” 
“ Francis, I do nothing of the kind!” 


In going through any of our large book- 
stores one is likely to be struck by the size 
and increasing importance of the juvenile 
section, with its wealth of variety. It fur- 
nishes an excellent excuse for moralizing, as 
one’s mind harks back a little way to the 
Rollo books, and stil farther to the time of 
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MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
The author of 7he Change of Heart. 
silhouette drawn by her husband 
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little tales with enormous and overshadowing 
morals, and farther still to the blackness of 
nothing at all. The cynie asks, “ Do the chil- 
lren of to-day make better men?” And a not 
irrelevant answer is that at least they are far 
happier children. To-day the writing of a 
successful book for children is held to“be a 
distinet literary achievement. When it was 
announced, a year or so ago, that Kipling was 
at work upon a collection of child’s stories, 
I recall that reviewer deplored his 
thus wasting his time; whereupon there fell 
such a tempest of rebuke upon that reviewer, 
that he has not since been heard from. 

A short time ago Mr. Chambers forsook his 
accustomed ways and gave us Outdoorland, 
and at the last it will be numbered among his 
good deeds. This fall he will follow it with 
another of the same fresh-air sort. 

And now it is Thomas Nelson Page. His 
story for children, Two Prisoners, appeared 
serially some time ago,—but he has expanded 
and rewritten it for book-form,—and it is 
eppearing in daintier guise with colored illus- 
trations. 


Tt is possible that 


some 


children’s books—the 


good ones—are successful now because every 
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one reads them. Some grown folks have dis- 
covered that there is nothing so clarifying to 
the mental atmosphere as a simple tale for 
children. This 7'wo Prisoners is a delightful 
affair, with an old-fashioned moral, to be sure, 
but one that does not obtrude itself in the least. 
A crippled child looks from the rickety tene- 
ment window at her bedside out across mean 
streets to where she can see a stately home 
on a hill. Day after day she has faintly 
desecried a little girl there romping with a 
puppy. That same fat, rollicking puppy 
finally brings the two little girls together. It 
is a dainty story, and an interesting one. 
Mr. Page has achieved 
matter of a wonderfully pure and simple 
style. 


heart,—the freedom of a mocking-bird which 
has hung caged in a tenement window op- 
posite: 


She put her arm around the cage caressingly. 














A DRAWING FROM “ TWO PRISONERS” 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


something in the 


I should like to quote where Molly, the 
little cripple, finally obtains the wish of her 
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The frightened bird fluttered and uttered a little 
cry of fear. 
‘Never mind,” murmured Molly, softly, as she 


q pulled at the catch. “It is only a minute more, 
; and there will be the fields and the sky.” 

i The peg was drawn out and she opened the 
4 


door wide. The bird did not come out; it just 
fluttered backwards and forwards. Molly pushed 
the cage a little farther out of the window. The 
bird got quiet. It turned its head and looked out 
é of the door. Mildred had clasped her hands 
tightly, and was looking on with speechless sur- 
prise. She thought it might be some spell of 
Molly’s. The bird hopped out of the cage on to 
the window-sill and stood for a second in a patch 
; of sunlight. It eraned its neck and gazed all 
around curiously; turned and looked at the cage, 
and then fastened its eye steadily on Molly: 
shook itself in the warm air, gave a little trill, 
almost a whimper, and suddenly tore away in the 
sunlight. 

Mildred gave a little gasp, “Oh!” But Molly 
did not move a muscle. Straight away the bird 
flew, at first up, and then on over the black 
houses and the snioke toward the blue sky over 
Mildred’s home, his wings beating the fresh 
spring air, on, on, growing smaller to the sight. 
flying straight for the open country—a mere 
speck—till at last he faded from sight. Molly 
lay motionless, with her gaze still on the fair 
i blue sky where he had disappeared, as if she 
: could still see him. 


Sac at te! 
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° From /xnocent /ndustries, by O. H. von Gottscha 

The Harpers are bringing ovt another 
book for children, and it is typical of 
another sort of healthful “juvenile.” The Wood and iron, cotton and flour, have their 
well-known caricaturist and humorous stories told in the same vivid manner, and 
artist Oscar von Gottschalck has done a though the whole book is a succession of 
merry series of pictures and verse describing hearty laughs bound between covers, yet there 
certain of what he calls our Innocent Indus-_ is valuable meat in it. 
fries. Here the child-reader may learn the The children of the nation are safe with 
history of the sugar-cane, following it from such food for idle moments. And the na- 
the fields, where it is being cut by most as- tion’s grown-ups need a little of the same 
tonishing looking darkies, through refinery nourishment between meals. 
and packing house, right into a baker’s cake. —Burces. 
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Not States, But— 


Oklahoma is not a State. Neither is Indian Territory. And yet, at the last census, their 
population was almost as great as the combined porulation of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada and Wyoming. To-day it is greater. 

Their area is equal to the combined area of all the New England States, with Delaware 
thrown in for good measure. 

The largest city in the Twin Territories is only fifteen years old, but it has a population 
of nearly 35,000. There are eight other towns with a population of 5,000 or more, besides 
innumerable smaller places of from 100 to 3,000. 

No section of the United States is growing more rapidly or building on a firmer 
foundation. No section offers greater opportunities to the man who is looking for a new 
location. This is as true of the professional man as it is of the farmer and merchant. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territories are gridironed by the lines of the Rock Island and its 
sister system, the Frisco. Every town of importance is on one or the other of these railroads. 


We have issued and will gladly mail to anyone who will ask for them, 

, two little books descriptive of the Southwest. One book is called ‘‘Men 
Wanted.”’ It contains a list of the business openings along the lines of the 

Rock Island System. The other is entitled ‘*‘ Rock Island States Southwest.” 

ROCK island It describes at considerable length those portions of the Southwest which have 
been thrown open for settlement by recent extensions of Rock Island lines. 


Sy stem JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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he came to Judea nineteen hundred years 
ago, what would happen? That is the 
question which Mr. Howard Pyle has attempt- 
ed to answer in his remarkable piece of fiction 


i Christ should come to America to-day as 
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Baptist and his disciples, and a picture of a 
baptism is a special feature, as well as a por- 
trait of the Baptist himself, clad in loose 
trousers and shirt, heavy brogans on his feet, 
a tangled mop of hair on his head, and a 





Mr. Howard PYLE 
Author of Rejected of Men 


called Rejected of Men. It is a story of the 
scribes, Pharisees, priests, Levites, and of 
some Romans of to-day; the New Testament 
story is reproduced line upon line and trans- 
lated into the conditions of modern American 
life. John the Baptist reappears; one of the 
journals of the day publishes pictures of the 


shaggy beard covering his breast. The Bap- 
tist, according to this journal, is considered 
a dangerous character, either insane or an 
incendiary who ought to be imprisoned. 
Hervd is the Governor-elect; Salome is his 
daughter, and Herodias her mother. One 
night when Herod came home, Herodias held 
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a newspaper out to him and asked hoarsely, 
“Did you see this?” John the Baptist had 
begun to fulminate against Herod and his 
moral obliquities, and the newspapers made 
lively reading of it. “See what?” said 
Herod. “Oh, that! Yes, I saw that down at 
the club. What do you read it for if you 
don’t like it?’ Herodias rose in wrath. 
“And do you mean to say you aren’t going 
to do anything to this cursed Baptist? What 
are the laws good for, anyhow?” Herod 
grinned. “ They’re good for nothing when an 
election’s only six months off.” Herodias 
choked. “It’s a damned shame,” she cried 
out. Salome was shocked. “Oh, mamma,” 
she said, “how awfully vulgar.” The High 
Priest of Jerusalem becomes the Rev. Theo- 
dore Caiaphas, rector of the Church of the 
Advent. The author strikes his modern note 
with a swift satire: “It was said of that 
church that when the congregation were all 
at the sanctuary and seated in their places 
the building contained a representation of 
capital equivalent to a billion dollars of 
wealth.” As for Dr. Caiaphas, “his was a 
mind of that logical, well-balanced sort to 
which anything like religious fanaticism or 
excess is, of all things, most repugnant.” The 
best beloved of all his children was the eldest, 
Florence, who had been married recently to 
one of the richest men in the world, Mr. 
Henry Herbert Gilderman. Gilderman in 
Mr. Pyle’s story occupies the place of the 
young men of the New Testament who had 
great possessions. The “Romans” is a 
pseudonym for the International Club of 
which Governor Pilate and other rulers of 
the nation are members. It was pre-eminent- 
ly a club of plutoerats. It is not necessary 
to pursue the characters and trend of Re- 
jected of Men farther; suffice it to say that it 
carries out with daring verisimilitude the 
author’s intent to present it as “a phase of 
that divine history already told to the world, 
but now told from another standpoint and 
translated from the ancient Hebrew habits 
of life into modern American, so that the 
reader may more readily understand the 
cireumstanees that directed our actions. If 
it has been told aright, he may see why it 
was that we crucified the Truth.” 


Leiters to M. G. and H. G., by John Rus- 
kin, is a precious little volume—precious for 
the letters of Ruskin to Mary Gladstone and 
the playfulness and affection they display. 


There are extracts from an old journal, and 
an excerpt from Gladstone’s diary, as well as 
two interesting papers by Canon Scott Hol- 
land on Ruskin and Gladstone, which de- 
scribe the meeting -f these two famous con- 
temporaries late in life, and disclose with in- 
sight and humor the contrasting characteris- 
tics and idiosyncrasies of the diviner of the 
Beautiful and the practical statesman. But 
what makes the bock worth while is the 
charm of Ruskin’s personality in the letters 
to M. G., who during that memorable visit 
to Hawarden had won his admiration and 
love. One of the first things Ruskin did on 
his departure was to withdraw from print 
some unfortunate phrase which he had 
penned about Gladstone, and only three days 
had elapsed since his visit to Hawarden when 
he wrote his first letter to the daughter of 
the house and informed her that the offen- 
sive passage had been expunged. There were 
no more letters for six months, when Ruskin 
met Mary Gladstone again in London. 
Canon Holland speaks of the effect music 
had upon him, and of M. G.’s magical touch, 
and how Ruskin would send for her to play 
for him in “bad hours.” Hence the frequent 
references in these letters to her playing. 
On “ Friday, 28th July, 1878,” Ruskin writes 
from the National Gallery: 





My pear M —You were a perfect little 
mother to me last night. I didn’t feel safe a 
moment except when I was close to you. Look 
here, I’ve got notice from George Richmond and 


Acland saying they’re both going to try to find 


me this afternoon. And I should like to see 
them, and to have that music to hope for all 
this evening and to-morrow morning; and, be- 
sides, I want you to give me a cup of tea this 
afternoon at about five, and if you can’t you 
can’t, and never mind; but I'll just ask at the 
door, and it’s of no consequence, as Mr. Toots 
says. You can’t tell me you can’t, till I ask at 
the door; because I don’t know where I shall be. 
And I'll come for my music at three, to-morrow, 
instead, and you needn’t say I may, because I 
must and will.—And I’m ever your devoted, 
J. RUSKIN. 


Writing a month later, we find this dis- 
paraging allusion to Browning: “ You never 
told me why you were disappointed that day 
with Browning,—or did you say, as it seems 
to me I remember, ‘always disappointed ’? 
He knows much of music, does not he? but I 
think he must like it mostly for its discords.” 
Browning, as it seems, was unknown to Rus- 
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kin. The writer of that letter could not have 
read these lines in “ Abt Vogler ”: 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we with- 
ered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that sing- 
ing might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should be prized? 


Again, in the following January, replying 
to a letter in which M. G. had paid him the 
tribute of naming him “ Aprile,” after the 

“ 2 M4 ] “«p ‘ ~ » 99 
poet in Browning’s noble poem “ Paracelsus, 
he has to confess ignorance of her meaning: 

g 
“T would have written—somehow, anyhow— 
only I wanted to read Paracelsus first, but 
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always felt disinclined to begin, but I’m 
dying to know what it is you call me. I do 
so like to be called names.” Whereupon M. 
G. sent him these lines from “ Paracelsus ”’: 


How he stands 

With eve’s last sunbeam staying on his hair 
Which turns to it as if they were akin; 
And those clear smiling eyes of saddest blue 
Nearly set free, so far they rise above 
The painful fruitless striving of the brow, 
And enforced knowledge of the lips, firm set 
In slow despondency’s eternal sigh! 
Has he too missed life’s end, and learned the 

cause? 


Ruskin’s reply is significant, and unlocks 
a precious memory: “It’s very pretty of you 
to give me those lovely lines: I like them be- 
cause that child I told you of, who died, who 





LILIAN. BELL 
Author of The Dowager Countess and the American Girl 
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wasn’t usually by way of paying me compli- 
ments, did once say ‘ Those eyes,’ after look- 
ing into them awhile. If they could but see 
ever so little a way towards her now! To- 
morrow, Lady-day, it will be thirteen years 
since she bade me ‘wait’ three, and I’m 
tired of waiting.” Akin to this is the recol- 
lection of subdued passion in the last letter 
but one, awakened by M. G.’s illness and re- 
covery during the winter of 1887: “If a 
great illness like that is quite conquered, the 
return to the lovely world is well worth hav- 
ing left it for the painful time; one never 
knew what beauty was before (unless in 
happy love which I had about two hours and 
three-quarters of once in my life).” The 
parenthesis is eloquent. 


There is an interesting reference twice to 
“my sorella Francesea at Florence.” It will 
be remembered by a few who have found and 
prize her exquisitely touching and beautiful 
story of a young Florentine girl’s too short 
life that it was Ruskin who persuaded her to 
allow him to publish it. This he did, and 


wrote a preface for it. The Story of Ida is 
“absolutely and simply true; it was written 
only for memorial of her friends by the one 
of them that loved her best, and who knew 
her perfectly.” That chord of sympathy and 
appreciation which vibrated with such quick, 
tender sensitiveness to suffering in women 
and children is frequently touched in these 
letters; one experience which relates itself in 
kind to Francesea’s Story of Ida must suffice 
here. 
Ist March, 1882. 

DARLING M " 

. » please, please very much, my dear little 
mother, read this enclosed note from one of the 
most precious girls I’ve ever known, in mere 
honesty and simplicity of heart-depth, and tell 
me what I ought to answer? Of course I won't 
answer that, but I should like to know, all the 
same; and tell me if you’ve known any quite 
horrid papas of this sort, and what’s to be said 
about them in my new preface to “ Sesame.” 

I’ve written a very short moral and anodynie 
line to her, to-day. The cousin’s not the depth 
of the thing.—but he is, I believe, dying fast; 
perhaps for her own peace she’s much better out 
of the way, but she might have been sent to a 











A SCENE IN DALTON, GEORGIA, AS DESCRIBED IN 
Mr. Harben’s new novel, The Substitute 
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Mr. Witt N. HARBEN’S OLD HOME 
The home of the Hillyers in 7he Substitute 


place where she could enjoy herself. (She’s just 
eighteen.) Ever your loving (it’s all in sympa- 
thetic ink, though ‘tis faded), lovingest, and 
gratefulest Sr. C. 


St. Chrysostom (St. John the Golden- 
mouthed) was the name given to Ruskin by 
his friend Mrs. Cowper Temple, and used 
playfully in signing himself to M. G., whom 
he also playfully addressed as St. Cecilia. 
“When may I send another letter to puzzle 
the butler?” he writes once. The butler’s be- 
wilderment was caused by a letter addressed 
by Ruskin to M. G. as “ Santa Cecilia.” 


In The Dowager Countess and the Amer- 
ican Girl, Lilian Bell has continued the story 
of Sir John and the American Girl. Edith 
Joyce, the American girl, finds herself in a 
feud with her mamma-in-law, the Dowager 
Countess of Mayhew, and while the latter is 
aided and abetted by Sir John’s wife, Sir 
John himself is on the side of the angels. 
“Let men not read this simple tale,” writes 
Mrs. Bogue once, “for to women alone be- 
longs the gift of being able to appreciate how 
one woman is capable of torturing another 


through small things.” Edith indeed has an 
excruciating time, but her wit and resource 
backed by Sir John’s devotion enable her to 
come off victorious. The story is written in 
Mrs. Bogue’s lively style, and is entertaining 
and clever. 


The pictures of Mr. Will N. Harben’s old 
homestead and the “warehouse” in Dalton, 
Georgia, will be of interest to the readers of 
The Substitute. Mr. Harben lived here as a 
child during the civil war and heard the 
fragments of shell falling on the roof, fired 
from a fort behind the house. He did his 
first literary work here, and it is the original 
of the home in which the Hillyers are de- 
scribed as living in The Substitute. Dalton 
becomes Darley in the book, and “the open 
space at the side of the warehouse filled with 
mountain wagons,” as Mr. Harben depicts 
the scene in the novel, may be viewed in the 
accompanying illustration. Mr. Harben is 
spending the summer in his native town, 
where he is premeditating another novel. 
Meantime, Abner Daniel and The Substi- 
tute continue to be read more widely every 
day. E.uiort HENDERSON. 
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Here are some facts about Colorado that will interest you: 

Its population is 600,000; its area, 103,925 square miles. It has 300 mountains, 
goo lakes, 60 rivers and nearly 5,000 miles of railroad. The value of its mineral 
products, in 1900, was $50,314,000; agricultural products, $33,048,000; cattle, horses, 
swine and sheep, $49,000,000. 

It has two of the handsomest and most progressive cities in America and the most 
healthful climate in the world. 

It is “Our Switzerland,” just as California is “Our Italy,” and no American can 
truthfully say he is acquainted with the land he lives in if he has never seen that part 
of it which lies at the foot of the Rockies. It is unique and yet it is but one of the 
fourteen states and territories which comprise the 


Rock Island 
States of America 


The others are just as notable—each in its own way. 
Never has Colorado been as well worth visiting as now. Never 
has it been possible to make the trip there as comfortably as at the 
present time. 


Details ot the Rock Island's train service to Colorado 
will be furnished by any railroad ticket agent or by 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, III. 
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HE author of In Search of Mademoiselle 

found so hearty a welcome for his ex- 

ploit into the field of romance that he 
has ventured upon a second endeavor in The 
Love of Monsieur. I have not read his first 
ncevel, but I am told that his second is a far 
better story. If it was even as good as The 
Love of Monsieur, it is easy to explain its 
unwonted popularity, for two years ago 
In Search of Made- 
moiselle was figuring 
prominently among 
the best-selling 
books. Mr. George 
Gibbs has caught the 
trick of romancing; 
he needs no histori- 
eal background, no 
array of bristling 
foreign names. or 
oaths; give him a 
swashbuckler with a 
fine air and a brave 
spirit, a strong arm 
and a good _ sword, 
a way with the ladies 
and a fair adventure, 
and before you have 
turned the page you 
will have stepped on 
the magic carpet, 
and away with care! 


The Love of Mon- 


sieur is romance, 
pure and _ simple, 
without historical 


setting, but the in- 
ternal evidence de- 
notes that it starts 
off in the London of 
Charles II., some 
time after the plague, when pirates still lord- 
ed it on the open seas, and Spanish ships were 
fair prey. The story opens thus in a Lon- 
don tavern—the Fleece Tavern: 


GEORGE 
Author of The Leve of Monsieur 


“Who is this Mornay?” 

Captain Cornbury paused to kindle his tobago. 

“Mornay is of the Embassy of France, at any 
game of chance the luckiest blade in the world 
and a Damon for success with the petticoats, 
whether they’re doxies or duchesses.” 
“Soho! a pretty fellow.” 
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“A French chevalier—a fellow of the Marine; 
but a die juggler—a man of no caste,” 
Mr. Wynne. 

“He has a wit with a point.” 

Ay, and a rapier, too,” said Lord Downey. 

“The devil fly with these foreign lady-killers,” 
growled Wynne again. 

“Oh, Mornay is a man-killer, too, never 
fear. He’s not nami Bras-de-Fer for 
nothing,” laughed Cornbury. 

“ Bah!” said a voice 
near the door. “A 
foundling—an outcast 
—a man of no birth— 
I’ll have no more of 
him.” 

The talk of the 
tavern is of a fight 
that had happened 
that day between 
the coaches and re- 
tainers of the em- 
of France 
and Spain. Thanks 
to this Mornay, who 
is no less a person- 
age than “ Monsieur,” 
the French coach 
was disastrously de- 
feated by the Span- 
iards. In the Span- 
ish coach were two 
ladies. But for their 
presence Mornay, 
who was in. the 
French coach, would 
have won. He de- 
clared it were “im- 
possible for a gen- 
tleman to see such 
ladies thrown into a 
dirty ditch water.” 

* And the ladies, man? Who were the ladies? 
said Ferrers. 

“Aha! that is the best of it. The Spaniards 
relate that Mornay came down from the coach- 
man’s seat wiping the blood from his cheek. To 
one of the ladies he said, ‘Madame, the king- 
dom of France yields precedence only to a rank 
greater than Majesty. The honor France loses 
belongs not to Spain, but to the beautiful Bar- 
bara Clerke.’ ” 
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Sir Henry Heywood caught at a quick breath. 
“ Mistress Clerke! 


My ward!” 
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FRONTISPIECE BY THE AUTHOR 
From The Love of Monsieur 


Captain Ferrers looked from Downey to Corn- 
bury, only to see verification written upon their 
faces. He pushed back his bench from the table, 
his countenance fairly blazing with anger, and 
cried, in a choking voice: 

“Mornay again! To drag her name into every 
ordinary and gaming hell in London! Coxcomb! 
—scoundrel!—upstart that he is! Mornay, al- 
ways Mornay—” 

The candles flickered gayly as Monsieur Mornay 
entered. His figure and costume were the per- 


fection of studied elegance. The peruque was 
admirably curled, and the laces and jewels were 
such that a king might have envied him. A black 
patch extending along the forehead gave him an 
odd appearance, and the white brow seemed the 
more pallid by contrast. His features in repose 
bore the look of settled melancholy one some- 
times sees on the faces of men who live for plea- 
sure alone. But as his eyes turned towards the 
table a smile, full of careless good-humor, came 
over his features. He advanced, pausing a mo- 
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ment as Wynne and Heywood pushed Ferrers 
down by main force into his seat. 

“ Messieurs,” said Mornay, smiling quizzically, 
‘your servitor.” He stopped again. “I thought 
my mame was spoken. No?” He looked from one 
to the other. “My name I comprehend, but, 
messieurs, my titles—my new titles! To whom 
am I indebted for my titles?” 


So the play begins. The fair Barbara is 
no easier won than other romantic ladies, 
and there’s many a bout and escapade, many 
an adventure on sea and land, before the 
proud spirit is tamed and she comes protest- 
ing in terror and wonderment to the arms of 
Monsieur. For if, as the late Professor Boye- 
sen declared, there are only some five or six 
original stories in the world, then The Love 
of Monsieur is another variant on the original 
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which furnished Shakespeare with his com- 
edy of The Taming of the Shrew. But 
Monsieur’s taming of his beautiful shrew 
was a more serious affair, and came wellnigh 
being tragic. The story is told with a dash 
and breathlessness which would be fatal to 
a longer or more serious novel, but which 
in the case of a light romance is just what is 
wanted for summer reading. Mr. Gibbs is 
an artist as well as a romancer, and his 
frontispiece of Monsieur is as well drawn 
as his portrait in the book. 


Sinful Peck, a novel of sea adventure, by 
Mr. Morgan Robertson, whom I hold in 
grateful remembrance for Spun-Yarn, is not 
only a good sea-story, it is'a most enlivening 
and entertaining tale, in which, for humor 
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ROBERTSON 
Author of Sinful Peck 
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and raciness, he has outdone Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, of Many Cargoes fame. The idea of 
the story is absurdly original, and, stated 
boldly, seems to stretch the probabilities; but 
told by Mr. Robertson it has the verisimilitude 
of truth and the exciting interest of a strange 
but true adventure. The story opens very 
quietly and innocently—the artful way Mr. 
Robertson cajoles the unsuspicious reader 
as well as Captain Jackson is admirable, and 
clears the decks of disquieting questionings. 
Captain Jackson has risen early to survey 
his big ship after the first night out from 
New York with an unproven crew, more than 
half of whom had been hoisted aboard drunk 
or drugged on the preceding evening, and 


less than half of whom might be sailors. 
The helmsman came in for observation. 
“Tle was a man past middle life, with a 


round, smiling countenance and well - kept 
mustache. He was very short of stature, 
but of immense girth. He stood with legs 
far apart, and steered the ship with an easy 
twirling of the wheel that bespoke familiarity 
with the work, but he returned the captain’s 
stare with an assurance not easily acquired 
at sea. .. . As the captain studied the man’s 
cheerful face, the left eye in it closed in a 
deliberate wink.” Whereupon there ensues 
a seene between the helmsman and the cap- 
tain, in which the captain is worsted. “It 
beats me,” sputtered the captain to Mr. 
Brown—“ beats anything I ever saw—no—one 
crowd—in the Almena—” He paused. That 
was thirty years ago. They were schooner 
sailors from the Lakes—got hold of the guns- 
at Callao, took the ship to sea with twelve 
visitors—skippers and mates—aboard. They 
turned the visitors adrift in one of the boats, 
and took the ship aféund to New York. The 
harbor police nabbed them at Quarantine. 
That was the last heard of them. Got away 
from the police boat, somehow, on the way 
up the bay. Captain Jackson was mate of 
the Almena at that time. “Oh, they were 
a funny lot; though they were within the 
law, merely asserting their rights as citizens; 
yet they were the worst outlaws that ever 
got together. And their nicknames fitted 
them. What d’you think of Seldom Hel- 
ward for a name, and Bigpig Monahan, and 
Poopdeck Cahill, and Sinful Peck? They 
were the leading spirits. Then there was 
Moceassey Gill, and Tosser Galvin, and 
Ghost O’Brien.” 

“ What would you do, captain, if you found 
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that same crowd in your forecastle?” asks 
Mr. Brown. 

“Turn back 
enough for me. 
young, and not 
world.” 


and land ’em. Once is 
But—no fear; they were 
long for this wicked 


But the captain found himself mistaken. 
For it turns out that the helmsman is Sinful 
Peck—*“ the little, sawed-off, chief devil o’ 
them all,” and that he and his companions 
of the Almena had been shanghaied in a 
bunch aboard the ship the night before. And 
this is where the joke comes in. The unex- 
pected happens. The Almena gang now 
shanghaied in Captain Jackson’s ship actual- 
ly take charge of the vessel, and the captain 
is astonished to learn that “this crowd can 
control the Cleveland Board of Trade, and 
could bring a pretty strong pressure on the 
New York Chamber of Commerce.” Bigpig 
is now master and managing owner of a steel 
steamer twice the size of Captain Jackson’s 
ship. Turkey Twain has been twice Mayor 
of a Western city. Others are bankers and 
authors, and so on, but all engaged in lucra- 
tive pursuits and respectable American cit- 
izens. The story of their shanghaiing is 
thus told by Bigpig, in reply to the captain’s 
charge that Sinful Peck admits signing ar- 
ticles: “And he did—to pay a fool bet on 
Bryan’s election in the campaign of ninety- 
six. You see, the bet was that he should 
make a voyage with Captain Benson (cap- 
tain of the Almena) if he still sailed a ship. 
or with you, wherever you were. We easily 
found track of you through the Maritime 
Exchange, and had to wait two years until 
you struck New York; then we all—all but 
two—came down to make sure he sailed. He 
had to pay a crimp heavily to ship him, fat 
as he was, and paid the crimp also—that is, 
we think he did—to shanghai us. Sinful 
doped us al] at a wine supper, and the crimp 
did the rest.” 


How the joke prospered and involved more 
serious developments during the voyage to 
Singapore and back to New York; how Sin- 
ful won his bet and played the game, and 
“had lots of fun, boys”; how. they sailed 
and fought and mutinied and shook hands 
over it in the end makes up a story of over 
350 pages, and not a page too much. Mr. 
Robertson is an excellent humorist, and a 
prince of good fellows when it comes to spin- 
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‘* ETHEL” 
From Ethel, by J. J. Bell 


ning a yarn, and Sinful Peck and his com- 
pany will long be remembered for the tale 
they adorn. 


In Ethel the author of Wee Macgreegor 
bids fair to rival his first book in a new vein. 
It is simply a series of chapters, reporting 
most naturally the conversation of a young 
engaged couple on all sorts of subjects that 
come along haphazard. These subjects are 
as trifling as most things that make up our 
every-day existence, yet the intimate rela- 
tions of the lovers, the coquetry, the charm, 
the humor of the situation, give these trifles 
light as air a vital significance and interest 
somehow. The seeming artlessness of the 
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humorous’ treatment in these 
“Ethel Dialogues ” is as striking 
as it was in Wee Macgreegor 
Speaking of the latter, some one 
said recently, “There’s really 
nothing wonderful about these stories; it’s 
so easy once you know how it’s done.” 
“Exactly,” was the retort, “once you 
know how; but that’s where the art of it 
comes in.” Here are a few extracts from “ On 
Last Words”: 


“ Of course,” said I, laughing, “ you must have 
” 

“What do you mean, Hugh?” 

* Being a woman, you must have the last word, 
Ethel.” 

“What nonsense! Really, Hugh, you’ve got 
some dreadfully old-fashioned ideas. A man’s 
just as fond of the last word as a woman.” 

“ Possibly. But, you see, he never gets it.” 

tubbish!” 


“ But, I say, won’t it be pleasant if we arrive 
on the wrong afternoon? It’s a nuisance having 
lost the Gobos’ written invitation. I’m morally 
certain that Mr. Gobo mentioned Wednesday.” 

“T’m not going to argue with you any more,” 
said Ethel, firmly, “but I can assure you that 
Mrs. Gobo said Tuesday.” 

“ All right,” said I, “let’s change the subject. 
I’ve made up my mind to go on Wednesday.” 

“I’m sure Mrs. Gobo will be charmed to see 
you—if she’s at home,” said Ethel. 

“ She’ll be sorry to miss you on Tuesday,” said 
I. “ But, of course, you can go again with me on 
Wednesday,” I added, kindly. 


“What are you laughing at, Hugh?” said 
Ethel, as we went down-stairs. 

“ Never mind, Ethel. I suppose I may call for 
you on Wednesday afternoon.” 

“Tuesday, you mean,” she corrected. 

“Now let us be quite definite. Ill call for 
you at a quarter to three on Wednesday.” 

To my intense surprise, she simply nodded. 
Presently she opened the door. 

“ Good-by, Ethel.” 

* Good-by. Hugh,” I heard as T went down the 
steps. The door shut. Then it opened again. 

“ Hugh!” 

“Well, dear?” said I, retracing the few steps 
I had taken. 

“Tuesday!” cried Ethel, and shut the door 
with a bang. 

When I reached home my brother told me that 
the day of Mrs. Gobo’s party was Thursday. 


Ex.uiotr Henperson. 
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On the Train and Off 
Among the things indispensable to comfort and 


good appearance this summer, take away with 


you plenty of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Its peculiar healing properties cleanse without 
irritating the skin burned by wind and sun— 
keeping it smooth, firm and white. An instant correc- 
tive of odor from perspiration, producing a sense of 
perfect skin-freshness, it is invaluable in traveling 


and out-of-door life. Twenty-five cents everywhere. 
Our booklet, trial size package of So 
Special offer ana Sealed Cheam a he re to —m 3 


»ostage ; or for 10 cts. the same and samples of Woodbury’s 
‘acial Powder and Dental Cream, Address Dept. Y. 
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HAT the author of The Gentleman 
from Indiana and Monsieur Beau- 
caire could write Cherry argues well 

for his versatility. And that any one could 
write Cherry at all proves a sense of humor 
as subtle and restrained as it is delightful. 
The story is related by one Sudgeberry, 
a young man of a century ago, who is 
completing a course of study at “ Nas- 
sau Hall” in Princeton. And it is safe 
to say that no more hopeless prig than 
this youth exists in literature. With 
all that, the love-story in the boek is a 
constant delight, for though it is safe 
to say from the first chapter that the 
lovely Sylvia has her mind made up so 
far as dashing Will Fentriss and the 
pedantic Sudgeberry are concerned, 
yet she seems inclined to keep them 
guessing for all of the chapters of the 
book. And I dare say the story would 
have been longer if the irrepressible 
Will had not grown desperate and 
planned a coup that is at the same time 
exciting and deliciously funny. I 
question whether there were Sudge- 
berrys at Princeton in Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s time; and while that may be for 
the good of the college, it detracts from 
the gayety of students. I can imagine 
every college-bred reader sighing, “ Oh 
to have been an upper-class man in the 
days of his Freshman year!” 

Here is a paragraph or two from his 
relation: 


Nothing could have been clearer than 
that Mr. Fentriss’s assiduities often an- 
noyed Miss Sylvia, but he never would 
have believed it, so conceited is impudence, 
so secure in its own fastness. Even a 
well-merited rebuke which he had from her 
failed to shake him. Tossing up her head 
at some brazen love-making (he made love 
to her under my very eyes), she turned 
pointedly to me one evening, while I was endea- 
voring to converse with old Mr. Gray, and said: 

“Please talk to me in an improving way, Mr. 
Sudgeberry. No, Mr. Fentriss, I prefer listening 
to something profound. I’ll hear no more of 
the speeches you make during the winter and 
use again upon us poor home ladies in summer. 
Proceed, Mr. Sudgeberry; I am all ears. Let me 
have some great lesson, please.” 
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L at once began a conversation on the decline 
and fall of the Persian Empire, to which she lis- 
tened attentively, while I triumphantly watched 
my rival, yet looked in vain to see him betray 
signs of defeat and shame. Had I suffered the 
public rebuke which he had so well merited and 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Author of Cherry 


received, I should have hung my head and left 
the place, but he was without the power to per- 
ceive his own downfall. 


Just as Miss Bisland’s new novel A Can- 
dle of Understanding has for its dominant 
note love for the South, so does Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Hesper breathe love for the far West 
in every sentence of it. It is a story of to- 
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day’s transition period, with the railroad 
reaching out toward the ranches, and fash- 
ionable health resorts touching elbows with 
mining-camps, while the cowboy falls away 
before the wire fence, and ranch-owners in- 
spect their estates in automobiles. There is 
still room for heroism and daredeviltry, how- 
ever, and on the edge of the mining country 
where the author sets his scenes thirst for 
gold draws as strange aggregation 


an to- 
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ed on the west by the foot-hills of the Al 
leghenies—and the Harlem would be 
northern boundary were it not for some few 
mountain resorts and watering-places. 

Ann Rupert might not have put such a 
belief into words, but it was imbedded in he: 
consciousness. 


Her patriotism was not excessive, even when 


confined to New York. Patriotism was to he: 





HAMLIN 
Author 


gether from the far quarters of the globe as 
it ever did. Mr. Garland takes his heroine 
from the midst of New York’s most luxury- 
loving circles, and lands her by no inclina- 
tion of her own the rough-hewn West. 
And incidentally he emphasizes a fact that 
is patent to most who come to New York 
from outer darkness,—namely, that the aver- 
age-born New-Yorker is the most provincial 
person on the continent. Culture is bound- 


in 


GARLAND 


of The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 


a word of small weight. Hers had been a nar- 
row life—narrow without being intense, and she 
knew little of her native city; and as for the 
great inland valley towns, they were unworthy 
of mention even in a jest. It did not matter 
to her whether the States contained one or a 
hundred millions of people. They had no dis- 
tinction—and distinction was a great word with 
Ann Rupert. The only personalities worth 
while were necessarily in the East. “ And yet,” 
she was accustomed to add, “ New York is a vil- 
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lage compared to London, There is but one real- 
ly satisfactory city, and that is Paris.” 


Out of her world she goes, drawn by the 
needs of her small brother,—for his claim 
upon her, and his alone of all her fellow 
beings, seems to have root well beneath her 
calm, cold exterior. 

Once more in the privacy of her stateroom 
and looking out at the landscape reeling past, 
Ann sank back in her seat wholly dismayed. 
“What in the world can I do out there?” she 
asked herself, most poignantly. “ Of course they 
don’t play golf or tennis, and I can’t ride; and, 
besides, whom could I play with? >... hae 
again the small round of her interests—she had 
no gayeties—was borne in upon her. 

Such is Ann Rupert, whom her sensitive 
and poetic father, long since dead, had lov- 
ingly called Hesper. Into the midst of a new 
world she rides, her mind set in antagonism 
to everything. And by some strange fatality 
her expectations are more than realized in one 
way—for she is drawn by her brother to the 
central battle- ground of a miner’s war, 
where the safeguards of society are being set 
at naught. There are thrilling scenes in the 
story, and history makes itself rapidly—but 
nothing is more interesting than the battle 
of Ann’s two selves, or the fight her plains- 
man lover makes to win her heart. And 
pervading it all is the spirit of the far West 
where it was most lavish with earth- and color- 
and cloud-effect. And the reader resolves 
upon leaving this land without horizon-lines 
and seeking the Hesperian mountains at the 
first opportunity. 


No one, even while criticising, will deny 
a certain justification for the provincialism of 
the Londoner, and the New-Yorker as well. 
These cities are worlds in themselves—ready 
to satisfy in their different phases every need 
and mood of their people. Mr. Howells’s re- 
cent story Letters Home was, as I have sug- 
gested, a keen and delightful study of one’s 
first impressions of New York; and now 
comes a recent book by E. F. Benson, the 
author of Dodo, which looks at New York 
with other eyes, calling it in deliberate phrase 
The Relentless City. The story is not one to 
pick up for a careless fifteen minutes’ reading. 
Like Lady Rose’s Daughter, it is one of the 
weightier novels of the year, worth reading 
seriously if read at all. As a study of a cer- 
tain class of the “high society” of New 
York and London, it is remarkable in its 
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depth of insight. Even the most unpreju- 
diced American reader will, I think, call Mr. 
Jenson unjust to America. But his severest 
comments are exaggerations — not fabrica- 
tions—each one of them standing on some 
basis of truth. Nor will the most prejudiced 
American reader deny the full truth of some 
of his pictures—as, for instance, his account 
of New York thoroughfares and means of 
transportation. 

But all this is aside from the story, which 
concerns itself with people rather than 
places. In passing, however, there is another 
interesting characteristic of Mr. Benson’s 
work :—a subtle definiteness of description in 
connection with his leading figures, which 
makes you say, “ Who can he mean by that?” 
I think this result is not gained by any effort 
at portraiture, but rather by a convincing 
reality of delineation. The central figure of 
the story is that of an American woman, wife 
of one of the richest men of America, whose 
nod causes the money markets of the world 
to tremble. She is ambitious to secure a 
power equal to her husband’s, but in society 
rather than in finance, and her vulgar osten- 
tation, her generosity, and her really skilful 
generalship are the talk of social circles in 
London and New York. The action of the 
plot circles about this woman, and the strenu- 
ousness of her life and of those about her—the 
fact that in America the pursuit of pleasure 
is made as serious a business as the pursuit 
of anything else—is the idea that constantly 
confronts the reader. And at the end two 
things are obvious,—Mr. Benson certainly 
has been an observant traveller, and he cer- 
tainly can evolve an interesting plot. 


It makes a delightful contrast to pass from 
the rumble and clatter of city life to the sim- 
ple, charming quietude of Old Chester and Dr. 
Lavendar’s People. Mrs. Margaret Deland’s 
Old Chester Tales have for several years been 
constantly gaining new friends for Dr. Lav- 
endar and others of his quaint, lovable towns- 
folk, and Dr. Lavendar’s People finds a friend- 
ly public awaiting it—nor have its stories 
lost in character by delay. The doctor is sea- 
soned by more years of kindly, unselfish life, 
and his eyes that window the gentle humor 
of him twinkle pleasantly out of every page. 
Some of the stories are exceedingly pathetic, 
but rare humor combats such influence at 
every turn, and Mrs. Deland takes her place 
with Mary F. Wilkins and Mrs. Gaskell 
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at the forefront of all who have ever at- 
tempted to relate the simple annals of quaint 
neighborhoods. The book seems to have 
eaught the faint odor of old-fashioned gar- 
dens hedged about with box, and the come- 
dies and tragedies- the romances and com- 
mon events in the lives of its people— 
are pictured in the softened tints of portraits 
by old masters. I shall always be glad that 
I have read the book. 


Partaking somewhat of Mrs. Deland’s joy 
in quaint neighborhoods, and somewhat of 
Mir. Garland’s Western enthusiasm, I find 
Judith of the Plains, by Marie Manning. Its 
humor is more outspoken—more exuberant 

than Mrs. Deland’s, and comparison is 
scarcely possible between them; but its West- 
ern note rings as true as that of Hesper, and 
its landscapes are to some extent the same. 
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Miss Manning, if I am not mistaken, will come 
as a surprise to the novel-reading public. Her 
dominant note is the distinctly humorous, 
and from the first chapter to the last of this 
book I am increasingly reminded of Stockton 
in his “ full-length” work—Mrs. Lecks and 
Rudder Grange. 

Far away in the fastnesses of Wyoming 
there is a Mrs. Yellett—a vague personality, 
the only evidences of whose tangible existence 
are an advertisement in an Eastern paper for 
a family governess, and a letter to an Eastern 
young woman bidding her come. So Mary 
Carmichael, of Virginia, goes, by train and 
stage-coach, seeking Lost Trail, Wyoming, 
and her intangible employer. At Rodney’s 
ranch the introduction occurs: 

No sketchy outline can do justice to Mrs. 
Yellett or her costume. Like the bee, the ant, 
and other wonders of the economy of nature, she 
is not to be disposed of with a glance. 
And yet there is no attempt at subtlety on 





her part; on the contrary, no one could 
have an appearance of greater cando1 
than the lady whose children Mary Car- 
michael had come West to teach. Her 
costume was a thing apart, suggesting 
neither sex, epoch, nor personal vanity, 
but what it lacked of these more usual 
sartorial characteristics it more than 
made up in a passionate individualism ; 
an excessively short skirt, so innocent of 
“fit” or “hang” in its wavering, in 
determinate outline as to suggest the pos 
sible workmanship of teeth rather than 
of scissors, and riding-boots coming well 
to the knee displaying a _ well-shaped. 
ample foot, perched aloft on the usual 
high heel that cowpunchers affect as the 
expression of their chiefest vanity. But 
Mrs. Yellett was not wholly mannish in 
her tastes, and to oifset the boots she 
wore a bodice of the type that a genera 
tion ago used to be known as a 
“basque.” It fitted her ample form as 
a cover fits a pincushion, the row of jet 
buttons down the front looking as if a 
deep breath might cause them to shoot 
into space at any moment with the fore: 
of Mauser bullets. 

Such a garb was not, after all, incon- 
gruous with this original lady’s weather 
beaten face. Her skin was tanned to a 
fine russet, showing tiny, radiating lines 
about the eyes when they twinkled with 
laughter, which was often. No individ 











FRONTISPIECE TO “ DR. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE” 


From a drawing by Lucius Hitchcock 





ual feature was especially striking, but 
the general impression of her counte- 
nance was of animation and activity, 
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mingled with geniality and with 
native shrewdness. 


Mrs. Yellett takes a place 
in fiction with Pomona and 
Mrs. Lecks. The strong indi- 
viduality of the character 
finds no closer parallel than 
these. 

To speak of Miss Manning 
as a humorist is not to say 
that she cannot cope with the 
serious moments of her story. 
Judith, her heroine, has a 
charm about her that few 
characters in recent ephem- 
eral fiction may rival,—and 
I ask no thrills more defi- 
nite than those inspired in 
me by the cattle stampede 
—though I have been granted 
personal experience in such 
a catastrophe of the plains. 
And in that chapter wherein 
occurs Jim’s lynching—with 
the pathos and tense tragedy 
f it—the author has attain- 
‘da vividness and power of 
description which will make 
her, as I have dared to say, 
a surprise to the reading pub- 
lic, dry of emotion as that 
publie is. 


There is no falling off in 
the standard established by 
the Harpers in their books for 
children. Some of their 
strongest authors have con- 
tributed recently to the list, 
and their first artists have illustrated the work. 
Thomas Nelson Page, Gertrude Smith, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Robert Chambers, are among 
the writers who appear this season, and Reg- 
inald Birch, Neville Cain, von Gottschalck, 
F. Y. Cory, Virginia Keep, and Peter Newell 
are among the illustrators. Mr. Newell is, 
by the way, responsible for most delightful 
illustrations in connection with the poems of 
Lewis Carroll. “Jabberwocky” and “The Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter” need no exploitation 
at the hands of anybody. But Mr. Newell’s 
treatment of them is pre-eminently sympa- 
thetic. And there are a number of other 
poems not so familiarly known which are 
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MARIE MANNING 
Author of Judith of the Plains 


quite as amusing. This volume has brought 
together all of Lewis Carroll’s poems, in- 
cluding the long one, “ The Hunting of the 
Snark,” which was originally published in 
1876, and created at the time so much amuse- 
ment and discussion. 

Blessed is the child which delights in non- 
sense—and for such a child Lewis Carroll 
in any form is a godsend. And pitiful is the 
grown-up who has not in this regard the heart 
of a child. The Hunting of the Snark, and 
Other Poems seems to me a most desirable 
article for grandmothers— for children no 
argument is needed. 

—Burces. 
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Season 1903-4 


Leaves Chicago daily on and 
after Sunday, December 20, 
arriving at Los Angeles third 
day thereafter. 

Equipment is the finest 
obtainable—standard and com- 
partment sleepers; observation 
car; diner; buffet-smoking- 
library car. Entire train lighted 
by electricity and runs through 
to Los Angeles without changes 
or delays of any kind. One 
sleeper Chicago to San Francisco 
— another for Santa Barbara. 


Southern Route—no high altitudes: 
Rock Island System, 

Chicago and Kansas City to Santa Rosa. 

El Paso-Northeastern System, 

Santa Rosa to El Paso. 
Southern Pacific, 

El Paso to Los A~geles and San Francisco. 

Many new features have been provided, all 

of them calculated to add to the comfort of trans- 

continental travelers. Details are given in our 

California literature, ready December 1. Sent, 

on publication, for six cents in stamps, or can be 

obtained free at Rock Island 

ticket offices in principal cities 


hc san lal 
Syst all Passenger Traffic mimesis 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Frontispiece in Color - . oe F. C. YOHN 

Sir Mortimer. A Novel. (To be Continued) MARY JOHNSTON 
Paintings by F. C, Youn, reproduced in color. 

The Ten Temples of Abydos ...-.-.-.-.-.- - W. M, FLINDERS PETRIE, 
I}lustrated from Photographs. D.C.L., FERS 

The Woman’s Victory Led gas, . MAARTEN MAARTENS 

Winter in the Country . whe : ‘ . EDWARD S. MARTIN 
Photographs by R. EICKEMEYER, JR., reproduced in Tint. 

A Play to the Gallery. A Story . eee ee sl RT RS. ANDREWS 
Illustrated by GEORGE WRIGHT. 


The Artisan. A Poem wont) te tego BISLRARG ALICE BROWN 
Ameriean Epigrams oe a eae se wee, . Uf SRE Se 
The Watehman of the Brunswick Mill. A Story pHinip VERRILL MIGHELS 


The New Problems of the Universe...... . . SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


The Perfidy of Mr. Ebless Frazee. A Story. . . ALICE MacGOWAN 
Illustrations by WILLIAM Hurp LAWRENCE. 


London from a ’Bus-top..----..-.+....... SYDNEY BROOKS 
Paintings by F. H. LUNGREN, reproduced in Tint. 

“An Exceeding High Mountain.”’ A Story - - - MARGARET DELAND 
lilustrated by Luctus Wotcorr Hircucock. 

A City of Leisure .- : Rs we - « « « » OTTO VON. GOTTBERG 
Drawings by WALTER HALE, 

Love’s Day. A Poem. . : — cr ‘ - . . . . JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Wainwright’s Ward. A Story - + + » » MARIE VaR Youey 
Illustrated by ALBERT HERTER. 


The Seientist and the Food Problem. ..-: -- - RAY STANNARD BAKER 
Drawings by GEORGE VARIAN. 


The Last Word. A Poem - . . . + . ZONA GALE 


The Great Cate Buremey. A Story. .-.---- > Oe ae 
Illustrated by E. WARDE BLAISDELL. (eee 5 eee 


False Impression. A Poem. . . ot) ee ARTHUR SYMONS 
Champlain. (Early American Pioneers.) I, . . » + HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 
Illustrated from sketches by CHAMPLAIN, and Photographs. 


The Preacher’s Son. A Story oe oe » «© « oo + +> BRAND WHITLOGE 
Drawings by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


Editor’s Easy Chair..---.--.---.-.-.-- . . WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Editor’s Study ....-.---+-+-+-++-++.+.+.. + THE EDITOR 


Editor’s Drawer. 
‘*A Bill from the Milliner,” by MAy IsAper. Fisk, illustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL 
SHINN. Contributions by EARLE Hooker EATON, BuRGES JOHNSON, ARTHUR COLTON, 
Pictures by SARAH S. STILWELL, FREDERICK NANKIVEL, and E, WARDE BVAISDELL. 


35 Cents a Copy. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. $4.00 a Year. 
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DECEMBER 


4 ARPER’S MAGAZINE has always held the literary 

- quality of the Magazine of more importance than great 
names. It may be counted among its most notable accomplish- 
ments that it has brought out more new writers who have since 
become famous than any other periodical. 

It happens, however, in occasional numbers that the list of 
writers brought together is so remarkable that a mere recital of 
their names is, in itself,a guarantee of the unapproachable standard 
of the Magazine. This is the case with the forthcoming Christmas 
number. Here are a few of the writers and artists represented : 


TENNYSON 


(“ Suppressed Poems’) 

MARK TWAIN 

MARY JOHNSTON 

W. D. HOWELLS 

EDITH WHARTON 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 

MARGARET DELAND 

MARY E. WILKINS 

ALICE BROWN 

THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D 

GEORGE DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Etc., Erc., .Erc., Ete. 
HOWARD PYLE 
ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
Rd W. T. SMEDLEY 

CoLor HENRY HUTT i as wour 
BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE OoD BY 


SHORT PAGES 
STORIES 24 IN COLOR 


PAINTINGS 
ENGRAVING \ 
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THE GIBSON BOOK for 1903. 
EIGHTY DRAWINGS 


Including 


THE WEAKER SEX 


The Story of a Susceptible Bachelor \ Copyright 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


$4.20 net (postage extra) 

















Scribner's 
Sons 








R. GIBSON’S 1903 book, made up, as heretofore, of selections 
from his most popular drawings, will be especially attractive q 
this year, not only because of the larger number of cartoons than usual, but, in particular, of 
the greatly increased popularity and the telling character of his latest work. The key-note is 
found in the question-mark cunningly suggested by the clever drawing accompanying the title 
phrase. Are women really ‘‘ the weaker sex”? But there are many other drawings, also, 
of greater import than this humorous series, and all of them show the piquancy, deft charac- 
terization, and rare execution that have made Mr. Gibson’s great and growing popular success. 
De luxe edition of 250 copies, numbered and signed by the author, with signed artist’s 
proof in photogravure for framing. $10.00 met. 
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‘THE BAR SINISTER 


This inimitable dog story is elaborately pre- 





LITTLE RIVERS 





sented, and accompanied by an introduction in This celebrated classic of the woods and 

which Mr. Davis tells about the real ‘* Kid,” | St¢@™s is here reset and presented in a 

the original of the dog of the story . binding and style uniform with ‘‘ The Blue 
g y: 


Flower” and ‘‘ The Ruling Passion.” 


Illustrated in color, $1.50 Illustrated in color, $1.50 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





EDITH 
WHARTON 


ALICE DUER 
MILLER 


FREDERICK 
PALMER 


W. A. 
FRASER 


FRANK H. 
SPEARMAN 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


CYRUS 
TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


SANCTUARY 


Deals with a psychological situation of a most interest- 
ing and novel kind, arising from a question of heredity 
and covering two periods a generation apart. The whole 
is worked out with the subtle power which is characteris- 
tic of Mrs. Wharton’s best work. > ae * $1.50. 


CALDERON’S PRISONER 


The adventures of a typically modern young lady who 
finds herself in a situation almost medieval, the scene 
shifting from South America to Newport. Contains also 
a novelette entitled “Cyril Vane’s Wife.” _12mo, $1.50. 


THE VACGCABOND 


“A strong, well-sustained novel, picturesque and strik- 
ingly dramatic.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

This novel was immediately successful and promised 
large popularity. Harrison Fisher drawings. - $1.50. 


THE BLOOD LILIES 


The atmosphere of a strange and romantic land is 
everywhere felt as a quality of the story, which, dramatic 
and pathetic in a remarkable degree, illustrates the man- 
ners and habits of a wild and picturesque community 
with vivid power. Illustrated. - - - - $1.50, 


THE DAUCHTER Y MACNATE 


The romance of that greatest of American “ interests,” 
the railway, has never been depicted with the expertness, 
sympathy and systematic elaborateness that distinguish 
Mr. Spearman’s new book. - - - - - $1.50, 


THE UNDER DOC 


The great summer success of this volume of stories 
makes any description of it unnecessary at this late day. 
Ask your friends what they think of it. Its popularity 
this fall is even greater. Illustrated. - - - $1.50. 


A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Making a completely new departure in Mr. Brady’s 
art as a novelist. 

“His best novel. . . . A powerful ‘story of the 
present day.”— Phila. Ledger. - -  12m0, $1.25. 
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JOHN S.SARGENT 


A Collection of 60 Reproductions in Photogravure of his Finest Paintings 


With a critical introduction by Mrs. Alice Meynell. 
Folio, $30.00 net ; an edition de luxe, $60.00 net 


This elaborate volume offers, for the first time, an adequate collection of the paint- 
ings of Mr. Sargent, particularly of his portraits, of which there are fifty-four. The 
plates run as large as seven by ten inches in size, offering a sufficient area for the ren- 
dering of much of the technical as well as the general artistic excellence of the originals. 
Ihe selection includes many pieces of portraiture celebrated in this country as well 
as in England. 


EMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and His Time 
By EMILE MICHEL 
Edited and prefaced by Frederic Wedmore, and translated from the French by Florence 
Simmonds. With 76 full-page illustrations of which 8 are photogravures. A new 
edition in one volume, entirely reset. 8vo. $7.50 met. 
This new one-volume edition places this superb work, formerly published in two volumes 
at $15, within reach of many to whom it was previously unattainable 


YCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, 
GREECE, AND THE LEVANT 
Edited by WILLIAM P. P. LONGFELLOW 
With all the many illustrations (except the photogravures) of the $25 limited edition. 
Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


This elaborate and authoritative work is now, for the first time, put forth in a beautiful 
unlimited edition at a moderate price, without sacrifice of any part of the contents. 


LD LONDON SILVER: Its History, its Marks, and its 
Makers. By MONTAGUE HOWARD 
With over 200 illustrations. Bound in leather. Large 8vo, $12.50 net (postage 
additional). 
Tais elaborate and most handsome work,. which has been years in preparation, will be 


recognized at once as the authority in its field. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART 
RENCH PAINTING IN THE XVI CENTURY 


By L. DIMIER 
With numerous illustrations, including photographs of rare and almost unknown 
paintings in French chateaux not heretofore reproduced. $2.00 net. 





ONATELLO. sByLtorp BALCARRES 


Elaborately illustrated. $2.00 met. 
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TWO NOTABLE BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 





By | By General 
GEORGE F. HOAR JOHN B. GORDON 


Autobiography Reminiscences 
of | of the 


Seventy Years Civil War 


In theo bolumes, With portrait, $7.50 net (postage | In one volume, with three portraits, $3.00 net 
additional) | (postage extra) 

Not only for its political importance, These reminiscences, which are destined 
but for the unusual personal, social, and | to take the place on the Southern side held 
literary interest of the reminiscences it | by General Grant’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ on the 
brings together, Senator Hoar’s auto-| Northern side, were written by General 
biography will be the most notable con- | Gordon from time to time throughout a 
tribution of the year to memoir-literature. | great number of years. Thev are not, 
It would be impossible to find another | therefore, a made-to-order book, but the 
man in the country who has known more | spontaneous recollections of a very full 
of the important men and measures of his | life. From Bull Run to Appomattox 
time than Mr. Hoar; and the charm and | General Gordon was in most of the 
piquancy of his style, with its range, | great fights of General Lee’s army. No 
from the eloquent discussion of his political | other such intimately personal record 
principles to the humor of his anecdotes, | has been produced by either side. Every 
are as remarkable as his experiences. The | chapter contains humorous incidents, 
book is refreshingly frank and full of | and often pathetic ones, which will 
character and individuality—a record of | pass into the permanent history of the 
opinions as well as events. | war. 





Vacation Days in| Cruising Among 
Greece the Caribbees 


By Rufus B. RicHarpson, formerly Direc- | By CHARLES A. Stopparp. A new edition 


tor of the American Archeological greatly enlarged and brought to date. 
School at Athens. Fully illustrated. With 18 illustrations, of which 6 are 
8vo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). new. 12mo, $1.50. 

















lo Appear in November 
Central Asia and! The Story of a 
Tibet | Soldier’s Life 


By Sven Hep, author of “‘ Through Asia.”” | By Figtp-MarsHAL ViscouNT WOLSELEY. 
One of the most important books of A work of great importance and wide- 
exploration and discovery in many years. | spread interest. 
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FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By ArTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
President of Yale University. In Press 


This important book, the full title of which is ‘‘The Relations between Freedom 
and Responsibility in Democratic Communities,” traces the history of democracy 
in its wider as well as in its narrower aspects—not merely as a form of government, 
but as a phase of national character. The papers include: 1. Democracy in Theory 
and Practice. 2. The Conditions of Self-Government. 3. The Conception of Moral 
Freedom. 4. Civil Liberty and Religious Toleration. 5. The Growth of Individual- 
ism. 6. The Limits of Individualism. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ENCLAND. Six Englishmen of the 
16th Century 
By Srpney LEE 
With 6 portraits. 8vo, In Press. 
The lectures with which Mr. Sidney Lee made so great a success in his extensive 
tour of American Universities in the spring are here collected, with his revision, in a 
group of biographical studies which admirably illustrate his exceptional power. After 
a chapter on the Renaissance in England, the book treats, in order, Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare’s 
Life and Shakespeare’s Work. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME: A History from 
Reconstruction to Expansion 
Being an extension of ‘‘A History of the Last Quarter Century,”’ by E. BENJAMIN 
ANpDREWS, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska and sometime President of 
Brown University. 
One thousand pages, with nearly five hundred illustrations. Large 8vo, $5.00. 
The great popularity and authority of this standard work has led to its extension to cover 
the entire period from the reconstruction of the Union to the new expansion of our territory— 
1570-1903 


THE LETTERS 
STORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By Henry Casot Lopce By Mary Kinc WappDINGTON 


A new edition in one volume, with all the | .. on 
tllustrations, 178 in number, of the Sixth edition. Illustrated with scenes and 
original two-volume edition. 8vo, $3.00.| portraits. $2.50 net (Postage 20 cents). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Unijorm with the author’s former volumes. 12mo, $1.25 net (Postage 11 cents). 

/ / « S 

NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL { NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY CRITICAL COMMENTARY 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY | THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 

By Henry PRESERVED SmitH, D.D.,|/By Rev. G. BucHaNnan Gray, M.A., 
Professor of Biblical History and In- Lecturer in Hebrew, Mansfield College, 
terpretation, Amherst College. Cr. 8vo, Oxjord. Cr. 8vo, $3.00 net (Postage 
$2.50 net (Postage 18 cents). 22 cents). 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian 


Concerning the Kingdoms and the Marvels of the East 
By Cot. Srr Henry Yute. Revised throughout in the light of recent discoveries by Henrt Corprer. With 
maps and many illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $16.00 net. 
This thorough revision of Marco Polo’s celebrated travels is based upon the original translations of Cotone. 
Sm Henry Yote, R.E., C.B., K.C.S.1., LL.D., President of the Royal Asiatic and Hakluyt Societies, and 
contains also a Memoir of Yule. 


Memoirs of Madame de Montespan 
By H. Noet Witxtams. Illustrated with 16 photogravures. (Uniform with the ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame de 
Pompadour.”’) 4to, $7.50 net. 
One of the most brilliant figures of the Court of Louis XIV was the beautiful Mme. de Montespan. No 
adequate account of her life has of laté years been available. The present ‘‘Life’’ by H. Noel Williams will 
therefore bring once more before us the singular fascination of his heroine, and the Court of Louis XIV, 
the atmosphere of which is reproduced with wonderful fidelity. 


? . . . 
Crowe and Cavacaselle’s History of Painting 

Parntine in Iraty, Umpria, Firorence anp Srena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. With 200 illustra- 

tions. New and completely revised edition. Edited by Professor R. Lancron Dove.as and S. Artaur 

Srrone. 3 vols., 8vo, (vols. 1 and 2 ready), $6.00 net per volume. 
This standard work has been for many years out-of-print, and second-hand copies have commanded a very 
high price. This new edition will contain the final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe which, for the first two 
volumes are so thorough as to amount in parts to are-writing of the book. The edition will be complete in 
six volumes. 


Froissart’s Chronicles 





The Alien Immigrant 














The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated out of the 
French by Sir Jonn Bourcuier, Lorp Brernens. 
Annis 1523-25, (‘*The Tudor Translations.’’) 
6 vols., square 8vo, $45.00 net per set. 

A beautifully printed limited edition of this famous 

book in a series greatly prized for its beauty and 

accuracy. 


French Furniture, 
Woodwork and Allied Arts 


During the last half of the Seventeenth Century, the 
whole of the Eighteenth Century, and the earlier 
part of the Nineteenth Century. By Txomas 
Arruur Strrance. With 368 pages of illustrations. 
Small 4to, $5.00 net. ' 

A companion volume, of equal authority, complete- 

ness, and wealth of example, to the author’s stand- 

ard works on “English Furniture, Decoration, 


Woodwork and Allied Arts.”’ 


The Horsewoman 


A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By Atice 
M. Hayes. Edited by M. Horace Hayes. F. R. C. 
V.S. Second edition, enlarged. With 150 illus- 
trations. - 8vo, $5.00 net. 


By Mason W. Evans-Gorpon, M. P. (Lately a 
Member of the Royal Commission on Alien Immi- 
gration.) With map and numerous illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 

An important book profusely illustrated from the 

author’s photographs on this subject which is fast 

coming to be of such vital interest to America. 


Old English Plate 


Ecclesiastical, Decorative and Domestic. By Wu- 
FRED Josepu Cripps, author of ‘‘Old French Plate; 
Its Makers and Marks.’’ With 197 illustrations 
and 2,600 facsimiles of Hall-marks. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

A new and revised edition (THE EIGHTH) of this 

famous authority, brought to date after a study of 

hitherto undescribed pieces in the loan exhibitions of 

1901 and 1902 in London. 


The Shakespeare Country 


Illustrated. By Jonn Leytaxp. With numerous 
beautiful illustrations from photographs.  4to, 
paper $1.25 net ; cloth, $1.75 net. 

A beautifully illustrated volume which contains in 

addition to Shakespeare’s Country, views of the 

English Homeland of George Washington and Ben- 

jamin Franklin. 


The Mermaid Series 
New Thin Paper edition. Tue Best Prays or tHe Orv Dramatists. Small 8vo, bound in cloth, each 
volume with a photogravure frontispiece. $1.00 net. Full leather, $1.25 net. 
These little volumes (44 by 74 inches in size), yet printed in large, comfortable type, are models of beauty 
and taste. They are on India paper, from 500 to 800 pages each. Each play is a literal reproduction of the 


Old Text. . The set-is as follows : 


Ready Nearly Ready 


Marlowe Ford 


Preparing 





Beaumont and Fletcher, 2 vols. Dekker 


Otway Massinger, 2 vols. Webster and Tourneur, Chapman 
Congreve Heywood Middleton Vanbrugh 
Steele Wycherley Shirley Shadbolt 
Ben Jonson, 3 vols. Nero and Other Plays Dryden 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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‘*The 
Bulliest 
Girl 
Out” 


ose fi 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of “ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” 
“Children of Destiny,” “Francezka,” etc. 


“We owe the author of ‘The Fortunes of Fifi’ 
a debt of gratitude for creating such a win- 
some, alluring little maid. 

“A stanch comrade, tender-hearted and whole- 
souled, she easily distances all other hero- 
ines and proclaims her right to the title 
of ‘the bulliest girl out.’ —PAz/a. /tem. 


With illustrations in color by de Thulstrup. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid 


She That Hesitates 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Author of “‘The Black Wolf’s Breed” 


“She That Hesitates” is full of surprises and rushing climaxes, 












~™ 
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agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. The hero is a new d’Artagnan, as brave a blade 
as ever rode through romance. And the Princess that hesitates—but 
you must read the story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. 


Iilastrated by C. M. Relyea. 12mo. Price, $1.50, postpaid 


| The Torch 


By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 


This story has an unfailing note of sincerity. 
Its main incident actually happened in a Pa- 
cific college and set the whole country in a 











storm of controversy. Across the wide back- | A story of California, beginning with those ex- 
ground of education, business, and politics citing days of ’49 following the discovery of gold 
move real men and women involved in love, | Original, dramatic, and intensely-interesting, To 


hate, jealousy, and the eternal combat of ema s i — isa vid pheeten st Gaps a pomesenl 
: | vigor, hardy endeavor, and magnificen 
right and wrong. The curious and refresh- - : S 


ing thing is that this time right wins. By GER: ALDINE BONNER. 
i . With illustrations by Arthur J. Keller. 12mo, 


12mo. Price, $1. 50, postpaid | cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
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A volume of entirely new poems including some of James Whitcomb Riley's best and a 
most mature work. The initial poem, ‘‘ His Pa’s Romance, "in dialect, is a most de 


lightful account, told by a small boy, of the courtship of his father and mother. 


HIS PA’S ROMANCE 
lVith numerous 12mo, red cloth, 


illustrations by S83 gilt top, 

Mr. Will Ss $1.00, net. 

"awter PY ‘ Postage, 2 
Edition 


5 Complete 
of Popular a Wee Bound in red cloth, uni 
: form 12mo, gilt top, each 


Poems er | ; $7.25, postpaid. 


Neighborly Poems 
H H 36 poems in Hoosier dialect, 

Riley Child-Rhymes =. | including “The Old Swim 
A collection of the favorites : a. min’ Hole and ’Leven More 
of Mr. Riley’s delightful 4 Poems. 

child-rhymes, with 100 pict- ‘ Ag | Fy 

ures drawn from studies in raat | Sketches in Prose 
Hoosierdom, by WILL Vaw- ; " ; | 12 stories, each prefaced by 
TER. Ornamental cloth, aa a poem. 


2mo, illustrated, $1.25. . 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25 Afterwhiles 
Riley Love-Lyrics * i : aSy 62 poems and sonnets. 

- . . , 

Being a collection of the fa- b A ‘ | Pipes 0 Pan 
vorites of Mr. Riley’s love Se a q : 5 sketches and 50 poems. 
songs, illustrated wi ove ; | i 
BO studie : fr ~- “life. - « ‘4 a - . 5 , os Rhymeso'Childhood 

mental cloth, 12mo, $1.2 * ee . 102 dialectandserious poems. 
» | 7 ; v } we nd oaneen Seep, Set of 
Riley Farm-Rhymes | childhood days 
The many poems by Mr. Ri- r% The Flying Islands 


ley in which are mirrored his : | of the Ni 


love of the great outdoors are A weird and arte sque dra- 
now collected in this beauti- ma in verse. Fantastic, 


fully illustrated edition. With 2 quaint, and ingenious. 
Country Pictures by WILL 7 " “ " 

VAWTER. Ornamental cloth, : Green Fields 

12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, me ‘ 

11 cents. . m\ ' and Running Brooks 


; 102 poems and —— dia- 
. lect, humorous, and serious. 
Old Fashioned Roses 
61 selected poems and son- , ’ Armazindy 


nets. Printed on hand-made \ : / aoe . _— ae me i” 
paper, with untrimmed edges, m: ind and the Poo? » ‘ 
gilttop,and bound in blue and wna HE. -_ 


white cloth, 16mo, $1.75. rks \ ' A Child-World 

A continuous narrative of 
The Golden Year ie \ 4 child-life and old home 

tales, in which young 
Selections for the Year fies ee iS and old participate in 
Round os verse “ ILEY the story-telling. 
and prose niform oF. aS = 
—_ “Old Fashion- #5 -CHRISTY ee oui D R OK Home- Folks 
ec oses,’ 16 , 
idee’ and -widie For each of the stanzas Mr. Howard Chandler ‘a ks 67 poems, 5° th 
Goth, gilt top, ete has made a full- page drawing in colors, and oeeees, one: te 
$1.7 L033 af* shows the “‘sweetheart”’ in all of the various stages ae ‘ 
from the little girl in the “ pink sunbonnet and little checker: 
ed dress ” to the fonder years when she is wife and aa Reg 


ay SNE 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine oD 


With nineteen full-page pictures in two colors by 
Howard Chandler Christy. 8vo, cloth, in a box, $2.0 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL ea Publishers, iia U.S.A. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S WAR OF 1812 
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A most important work on asubject of genuine and fascinating interest, by the most gifted 
of naval writers. The articles are to run through the year, and will naga ‘Stirring events 


of our last war with Great Britain in a series of accurate and vivid pictures. 


Captain Mahan 


has had exceptional command of Government and private documents here and abroad, and 


makes immense additions to our knowledge of this interesting period of history, 


The most 


picturesque incidents of the war will be illustrated by Reuterdahl, Chapman and others. 


THE PARIS WORKINGMAN, BY WALTER A. 








WYCKOFF 


The author of ‘‘ The Workers” has been living the life 
of the Paris workman in Belleville, the laboring quarter 
of the great French capital. His articles are full of the 
most intimate and detailed knowledge of the scenes he 
depicts, while his opinions on questions of labor, which 
are of the most practical nature, are of peculiar value. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF iNTEREST 
TO AMERICA, BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 





The newest aspects of the mostinteresting questions in 
the life and politics of European countries will be ably 
presented in four striking articles from a very American 
point of view by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. The subject in all its bear- 
ings has had the writer’s most intimate consideration, 
and with the insight of a trained journalist he gives just 
what Americans want most to know. Fully illustrated. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS FROM 
ENGLAND 





These letters cover a remarkable period and are of rare 
interest. Written in the form of a journal to members of 
Mrs. Bancroft's own family, they are full of personal ideas 
and opinions on literary and artistic London, and present 
a glowing, dramatic picture of the court and social life 
into which she was introduced when her husband was 
Minister to England from 1844-1850. They will be illus- 
trated. 


FAMILY LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 





Here is a personal insight into the life at Monticello, a 
glance at the political events of the time with many 
domestic affairs, including the education of the States- 
man’s favorite grandson. Mr. Jefferson believed in the 
education of Southern men in the South, and his views 
of ‘‘ Eastern Colleges” are delightfully interesting. 
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“Scribner’s has a note of its own 
which differentiates it from the other 
magazines; a note which is always 
fresh and vivid and which appeals to 
the taste for the best in literature and 
art.’ Brooklyn Eagle 





‘The contents cf this exceptionally 
fine magazine is of so high an order 
that the reader turns from article to 
article with a growing zest that in- 
creases with the reading.” 

Burlington Hawkeye. 





“A periodical that continues to 
strike a balance between the lighter 
forms of literature and more solid 
articles—giving fiction and poetry 
their due as well as matters of present 
moment—and art.” 

lew York Mail and Express. 





“ Scribner’s furnishes a vast amount 
of interesting matter." 
Lafayette Leader 





“Simply toannounce that Scribner's 
is on the bookstands is to say that one 
of the best of the monthlies is avail- 
able.” 

New Orleans Sunday State. 





“Well in the forefront of the most 
popular of our magazines stands 
Scribner’s at all times.” 

Boston Courter. 
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ROBERT GRANT’S NOVEL, ‘* THE UNDERCURRENT” 





This strong and sympathetic love story, full of human nature and human passion and 


strife, will be the leading serial of the year. 

Its human nature is intensely modern, its strife and passions and love are all modern de- 
velopments. Through the story runs a powerful presentation of some of the most apoarent 
dangers in the social forces of the day. The novel will be illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 





A PASTORAL NOVEL BY NELSON LLOYD 





IS THE BEST’’ 





“A library in itself—unique, fasci- 
nating; with the ring and thrill of life 
on every page.” 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





“A high class magazine, always 
admirable.”’ Salt Lake Tribune. 





“An artistic, admirably made 
magazine every month.” 
Salt Lake Tribune. 





“Space lacks in which to do justice 
te the wealth of illustration in color, 
as well as black and white, * * * it is 


* geally beautiful.” 


New Orleans Picayune. 





“Sustains its reputation for variety 
and individuality of style.” 
Indianapolis Journal, 





“Always full of good matter in suf- 
ficient and carefully balanced variety. 
Its illustrations are always of the 


best.’’ 
Philadelphia Churct Standard. 





“Notably excellent in its literary 
and art features.” 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 





“Scribner’s always manages to 
have a good serial.” 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 








A shorter serial and one in a widely contrasting vein to 
Mr. Grant’s work will be ‘‘ The Soldier of the Valley,” by 
Nelson Lloyd. Itisastory of the quiet, rustic neighborhood 
of a Pennsylvania valley, and is told with unusual beauty 
and sentiment. It has all the characteristics of the love 
stories that have made for themselves permanent places 
in English literature. To be illustrated by A. B, Frost. 


CLEVER SHORT STORIES 


Scribner's has very justly achieved the fame of publish- 
ing more good stories in a year than any other magazine, 
not only the best work of well-known authors, but good 
stories by new writers. George Buchanan Fife, the 
Author of ‘‘Censor,” etc., will continue his stories of 
Alicia. Among other writers are Mrs, Wharton, Mary 
R. S. Andrews, Jotn Fox, Jr., F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Arthur Cosslett Smith, J. B. Connolly and Margaret 
Sherwood, 





ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES 


The number and excellence of its general illustrations, 
its progressive attention to color printing, and the scope 
and variety of its special pictorial features in 1904 will 
more than ever proclaim the superior nature of the Art of 
Scribner's Magazine. Extensive plans are developing for 
the production of twelve numbers of surpassing beauty 
and attractiveness. 

A variety of illustrations in colors and in black and 
white are by such well-known artists as Frank Brang- 
wyn, Howard Chandler Christy, A. B. Frost, Jules 
Guerin, Jessie Willcox Smith, Edward Penfield, E. B. 
Child, Maxfield Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, A. I. 
Keller, Harrison Fisher, Henry Reuterdahl, E. C. 
Peixotto, F. C. Yohn, Carleton T. Chapman, F. E. 
Schoonover, Stanley M. Arthurs, E., M, Ashe, George 
Wright, C. Allan Gilbert and others, 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 
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For nearly a century THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has 
been recognized as the leading magazine of the world in timely and 
authoritative discussion of all topics of national and international 
importance. 

Every important phase of literature, science, religion, statesmanship, 
social and industrial conditions, every important phase of modern 
life and progress, is treated in THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW by 
the recognized authorities on each subiect. 

Every writer of exceptional note or achievement in special lines, 
from Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., W. H. Mallock, ‘‘Ouida,’’ The Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Sir Charles Dilke, Henry 
Labouchere, Archbishop Ireland, Max Nordau, H. W. Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, John Lothrop Motley, Henry James, Jr., F. M. 
Crawford, to Lord Kelvin, W. E. H. Lecky, The Rt. Hon. John Morley, 
A. C. Swinburne, Sarah Grand, Edmund Gosse, Thomas A. Edison, 
President Roosevelt—the list includes all the most noted men of our 
times and of the past century—has contributed to the REVIEW. 
Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ first appeared in the REVIEW. 

Under the present editorship the REVIEW is surpassing even these 
high standards. The leaders of public thought and opinion all over the 
world have been engaged to write for the REVIEW during the present 
year. Now, more than ever before, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW is the most broadly representative magazine published here 
or abroad. To read it is to keep in touch with the best minds of all 
the world. 

It is printed on a newly invented, light-weight, and specially made 
paper, a novel development in magazine making. 





50 Cents a Copy $5.00 a Year 
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Outward Bound Edition oe SE ETI 


OF THE WORKS OF 


Rudyard Kipling 


If you are a subscriber to this, [| This is the only uniform and 
. . lete editio . we i. - ae 
the only complete editic n, you can complete edition ot Mr. Kip- 
secure upon application Mr. Kip- ‘ee bare 
ling’s writings. It has been pro- 

duced under his personal supervision ; 
THE FIVE NATIONS and, in accordance with his intention of 
henceforth issuing in this edition all his 
new books simultaneously with the publi- 

se senate orf cation of the ordinary trade volume, his new 
edition write tor the specia erms 7 - - . 7 . . 
under which the set (including this book of verse, The Five Nations, 1S nNOoW 
volume) is now offered. added to the set. 


Messrs. Chas. Scribner's Sons 
153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Please send to above ad- 
dress information in 
reterence to your 
special offer on 
the OUTWARD 
Bounp _ Ept- 
TION oF 
KiPLING. 





ling’s new book of verse 








If you are not a subscriber to the 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 































O you know of any really satisfactory edition of THACK- 
ERAY? We donot. The English Editions are at pres- 
ent the best, but even these are faulty, either the type 

being too small and crowded on the page, or the volume bulky 

and heavy—_IN SHORT, THEY ARE NOT MODERN, and 
they are expensive. We have undertaken the manufacture of an 
entirely new edition, with all original illustrations, THOR- 

OUGHLY MODERN IN EVERY RESPECT. If 


you are at all interested, fill out the information-coupon 















Messrs. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons 
158-157 Fifth Ave., N. ¥, 





while it is still possible to secure one of the earliest im- 


Please send to address 
below information in re- 
gard to your new THACK- 






pressions. The set is to be sold only by subscrip- 


tion, and can not be seen in the book stores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME 


ike CENTURY 


Opening Article in the Series on A charming series of great practical and suggestiv 
value. The combination of author and artist has been 


ITALIAN GARDENS called an ‘‘ideal’’ one, as both are not only sympa. 


thetically familiar with Italian outdoor life, but have 
By EDITH WHARTON recently spent months in Italy preparing this series, 
od eee studying well-known gardens as well as many from 
Author of ‘* The Valley of Decision,"’ etc. which the public is excluded. A sumptuous and 

With illustrations (four in color) by Maxfield Parrish. timely feature. 





AMBASSADOR WHITE'S 
REMINISCENCES OF BISMARCK 


in his “ Chapters from a Diplomatic Life” 


Illustrations in Color Illustrations in Color 


TROPIC SUNSETS “A WORLD'S CONGRESS 
From Paintings by F, W. Stokes OF LIONS ” 


An Engraving by Cole By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
POPE INNOCENT X Two full-page pictures in color by 
By VELASQUEZ CHARLES H. KNIGHT 


First Instalment of 


‘¢FABLE AND WOODMYTH’? These brief papers are written in an unfa- 


miliar vein. They are quaint, original and 
A Series written and illustrated by suggestive. The drawings that accompany 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON these fables and woodmyths are, many of them, 


in the author’s most fantastic and amusing 
Author of *‘ Wild Animals | Have Known,"’ ‘‘ Biography und 
of a Grizzly,"’ etc. 


FOUR AMUSING STORIES 


‘“‘The Reggie Livingstones’ Country Life” 
By David Gray. Illustrated by Urquhart Wilcox 


‘¢The Marrying of Susan Clegg’’ 
By Anne Warner. Illustrated by Mrs. Shinn 


‘¢The Missing Exequatur.’’ A Consul’s Story 
By Benjamin H. Ridgely. Illustrated by Steele 


‘‘The Little Canoe.’’? A Story of Porto Rico 
By Henry Wallace Phillips. Illustrated by Martin Justice 


A Charming and Touching Love Story 


“THE SUMMER OF ST. MARTIN” 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


THE CENTURY CO., Union 


HAKPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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By 
MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 
Illustrated by Keller 


An Illustrated Article on 


THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
B 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Illustrated by Blumenschein and Bacher 


“THE SEA WOLF” 
A New Serial Novel 
By 


JACK LONDON 
Author of “The Call of the Wild,” etc. 


Begin the opening chapter of 
} anew pleasure in life by subscrib- 
) ing to the Century Magazine for 
i one year. Do it Now! 

i 


Opening Chapters of the New Serial Novel 
“FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE” lost his senses; one destroyed the young 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


NOVEMBER 


The title was suggested by the following 
passage from the Talmud: ‘‘ our menen- 
tered Paradise: one beheld, and died; one 


plants ; one only entered in peace.” The 
heroine of this strong love story has many 
suitors with varying ideals of life, as sug- 
gested by the title and set forth in the first 
instalment, in a scene at a New York club, 


First Instalment of 


THE NEW THACKERAY LETTERS 


“ Thackeray’s Friendship with an American Family” 
As Related in His Own Letters, with His Own Illustrations 


A Timely Article 


“THE PRESENT 


EPIDEMIC OF CRIME” 
By James M. Buckley, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Faith Healing, 
Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena”’ 


POEMS BY HENRY VAN DYKE AND OTHERS 


TO BEGIN SOON 


This has all the strength of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” 
but is even more thrilling. It is a story of the sea, 
original in character and profound in motive, told by 
a young man who is picked up after the wreck of a 
ferry-boat in San Francisco Bay, and is taken forcibly 
on a sealing voyage under a captain who is a strange 
mixture of brutality and self-culture. A strong love 
interest develops in the latter part of the story, and 
the plot brings out most picturesquely the triumph of 
the ideal over the actual phase of force and matter. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year. The 
year begins with the November number. 
Subscriptions taken by booksellers and 
newsdealers, or remittance may be made 
direct to the publishers by check, draft, 
money-order or postal-order. 





; 





; A beautiful sixteen:page prospectus illustrated in colors by 
: the new three-color process will be sent free upon request 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


EDITED BY 


MARY MAPES DODGE 


The great magazine for boys and girls,—the inspiration of 
childhood, a supplement to school education, interpreting to the 
young reader the world of nature, literature and art, and omit- 
ting only what does not make for true manhood and woman- 


hood. <A jolly companion, 
fond of fun and nonsense in 
their season. The joy of 
healthy boys and girls and 
a blessing to the lonely 
child or little invalid. 7ry zt. 


NicuHo as finds itself the 
sole survivor of no less than 
SEVEN juvenile magazines, all 
of which, in their day, stood 
high in the prominence of their 


Sr. 


editers and contributors or in 
the number of their readers. 
These magazines were: The 
Riverside Magazine —The Little Cor- 
poral —Our Young Folks —The 
School Magazine —The Children’s 
Hour — Wide Awake — and St. 
Nicholas. Mary Mapes Dodge 
has been the editor from the 
first number. 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, wrote of 
St. NicHo as: ‘* I-do not know any publica- 
tion where a bright-minded child can get so 
much profit, without the possibility of harm, 


as in its fascinating pages.”’ 








a 


IN 1904 


St. NICHOLAS will have a serial story by B. 
L. Farjeon and other contributions from 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
BERTHA RUNKLE JOAQUIN MILLER 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
ELLIOTT FLOWER JULIAN RALPH 
CRACE MACCOWAN COOKE 
CABRIELLE E. JACKSON 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 
TUDOR JENKS HOWARD PYLE 
ALBERT BICELOW PAINE 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
MARGARET VANDECRIFT 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


AND MANY OTHERS. 
Some finely illustrated articles will be 
Japanese Athletics for American Boys, 
Some Queer Mail Carriers, 
Interesting Signs of Old London, 
Children and Christmases in the White House, 
The Emperor Hadrian's Wall, 
A Day with Hudson Maxim, 
Secret Alphabets, Diving for Pearls, 
Historic Dwarfs, etc., etc., 
And Poems and Verses and Jingles. 


The St. Nicholas Departments, 


The St. Nicholas League, Nature and Science, and 
Books and Reading, are a great feature of the maga- 
zine. Prizes are offered, in the League, for the best 
drawings, photographs, poems, etc. 





Prospectus (in colors) on request. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. All booksellers, newsdealers 
and subscription agents take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW. YORK 
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‘*EACH LITTLE WIGGS LAID HER HEAD ON THE IRONING-BOARD 
A WILLING SACRIFICE ON THE ALTAR OF VANITY.” 





Beautiful Illustrated Editions of 


Alice Hegan Rice’s Great Successes 


MRS. WIGGS 


OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


LOVEY MARY 


BO Kesccsxum editions have twenty-four illus- 
trations each—r1z2 in color and 12 in 
black and white. 
by Florence Scovel Shinn in water-colors 


The drawings were made 


and are faithfully reproduced in the original 


Reduced from one of the water-color drawings in the new edi- colors of the drawings. Both those who 


tion of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


and those who have not read them will find a new interest in life. 


already know and love these delightful books 


New, rich bindings, uni- 


form in size and style. Sent together in a box for $4.00; sold singly at $2.00 each. 


Japanese Edition of John Luther Long’s 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 


if OLIDAY shoppers and every one wishing to posscss 

beautiful books will be interested in this exquisite edi- 
tion of Mr. Long’s fascinating story of Japan. Known to 
nearly everybody through its place in literature and its 
great success as a drama, this issue of the book with its 
air of the Orient—illustrations from photographs of 
Japanese subjects by C. Yarnall Abbott, and special cover 
by Genjiro Yeto — will be very popular at Christmas time. 
$1.80 net; postage 12 cents. 


THE YELLOW VAN 


By Richard Whiteing, author of «No. 5 John Street,” etc. 


= is Mr. Whiteing’s first novel since his great success 

with “ No. 5 John Street,” of which David Christie 
Murray said, “For the great virtues of humanity, sin- 
cerity, and all redeeming, wholesome humor, it stands 





Reduced from illustration in 
“Madame Butterfly.” 


amongst the average output of fiction like an oak in a hedgerow.” “The Yellow Van” is a 
strong novel of social contrasts, with all the strength and beauty of finish of the previous 
book and with a motive drawn along parallel lines. It does for the country what the other 
book did for London. An attractive American duchess and her generous-hearted brother 


lend charm and interest to the story. 12mo, 379 ‘pages, $1.50. 
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LATES 


1 BOOKS 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Art Catalogue. 





Pa GLADDEN 


ALLOPS 2. 


By Davip GRay, au- 


thor of ‘‘Gallops 1.” 
‘** Gallops he 
nomenal success. 


was a phe- 


“* Gallops 


2”’ is just as charmingly 
written. It is the story of 
entertaining people who 
have time to hunt and drive 
coaches,—all of them well 


groomed and well mannered, 
—and a lot of fun crops out 
inthetelling. It deals with 
the life and character of peo- 
ple in a district where cross- 
country riding is the main di- 
version. 16mo, 230pp. $1.25. 


N SEARCH OF A SIBERIAN KLONDIKE. 


A GLADDEN: tHe 


STORY 


OF A 


COMMON MAN. 


By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ. 


‘* Pa Gladden ” is one of the most original and entertaining characters 


that have sprung to life in recent fiction. 
religious sentiment and racy humor. 


In him is a unique mingling of 
The story of his weakness toward the 


mysterious and the supernatural, his optimisms and human generosities, has 


a strange fascination. 


By 


12mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


LITTLE STORIES. 


Snap-shots at some of the curious problems and conditions of life which have 


come under the notice of this famous novelist-physician. 


Full of fine work- 


manship, and to be classed with the walnuts and the wine of literature. 


Tall 12mo, 110 pages, $1.00. 


A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE. 


A humorous story. 
whose diamond ring drops into her pocket. 


U By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, author 
of ‘* The Cat and the Cherub.”’ 

Mr. Fernald has a charm and style possessed 
by few writers, and these stories of an Irish 
man-o’-war’s man have humor galore. They 
are stories of the sea, many of them full of 
mystery, and all of them powerful. They 
are in a class by themselves and always 
amuse. I2mo, 262 pages, $1.25. 


MY OLD MAID’S CORNER. 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 

A book of charming sketches,— ‘‘ Reveries 
of an Old Maid” might well be its sub-title. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.06. 


HULBERT. 


By WASHINGTON VANDERLIP and HoMER B. 
A true story of adventure, graphic and compelling, among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T’chuktches while searching for gold. 
Illustrated with some 50 full-page photographs. 8vo, pages, 
$2.00 met ; postage 15 cents. 


' HE TRAINING OF WILD ANIMALS. 

By FRANK C. Bostock. Edited by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 
Just how the work is done—Remarkable experiences of trainers—Stories 
of hair-breadth escapes—‘‘ As interesting as a novel.” 35 full-page 
illustrations. I2mo, 256 pages, $1.00 net ; postage 12 cents. 


AREERS OF DANCER AND DARING, 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 
A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life. It is a graphic account 
of the dauntless courage of men in hazardous occupations, and excites the 
admiration of the old as well as the young. 12mo, 450 pages, $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS WREATH. (POEMS.) py 


315 


RICHARD 


border decorations, title-page, and two drawings by Henry McCarter. 


This is a collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christmas-time. 


A wealthy maiden lady has her pocket picked by a thief 
I2mo, 129 pages, $1.00. 


y 

GXTY JANE. 

By JouN LUTHER 
LONG, author of ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’’ ‘Naughty Nan,” 
etc. 
Every one who saw ‘‘ The 
Darling of the Gods,” and 
every one who has read Mr. 
Long’s former stories, will 
want this new book contain- 
ing nine of his best tales,— 
some humorous, several pa- 
thetic, some thrilling, all 
tenderly human. 12mo, 


208 pages, with frontispiece. 
Price $1.25. 





Washington Vanderlip and natives 


WATSON GILDER. 


It is set in new style, with 


Price $1.40 met ; postage 7 cents. 





THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


Art Catalogue 
Free on request. 
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| iit... LATEST BOOKS| 


. 
HEN PATTY WENT TO COLLEGE. By Jean Wes- 
STER. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 

Patty’s pranks held the attention of her companions enthralled from the 
time she entered college until she left. People reading the record of her 
doings accord her no less attention. So it is a matter of small wonder 
that within five months the book is in the fifth large eaition and the 
sale increasing every day—just as it should with a good book. 
This is a story of the lighter side of college life, and it is so de- 
lightfully written, so clean, wholesome, and humorous, that it 
appeals alike to the student and lover of good reading. Patty 
is always getting into scrapes and always — getting out again. 
This brings out her unlimited resources and originality, and 
\\ they are truly astonishing. The opinion of the Syracuse 
Herald has been echoed all over the country, ‘‘It is the most 













e ¥ 


delightfully refreshing thing we have seen this year.” Why 

Patty not be refreshed? 12mo, 280 pages, $1.50. 
HEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 3, ine RESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Frep- 
Comtesse ANGELE PoTocKA. Translated by ERIC C. PENFIELD. New and revised edition. 
Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. A new edition of this volume of entertaining and ac- 


A story of the life of the greatest of piano teachers told curate information, thoroughly revised and brought up 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, to date, with new illustrations and new chapters on the 
and by her set down. A rarely entertaining volume. sreat Assuan dam, etc. 8vo, 396 pages, illustrated 


Tall 12mo, 300 pages, richly illustrated, price $2.00 met; from photographs, price $2.50. | 


postage 14 cents, 


| HIRTY YEARS “se MUSICAL LIFE INTER INDIA. By ELizA RUHAMAH 


ScIDMORE, author of ‘“‘China: The Long- 


IN LONDON. By HERMANN KLEIN. Lived Empire.” 


During the author's career as a musical critic he came Miss Scidmore is one of the best known writers of 
to know more or less intimately all the people promi- books on the Far East. Her new book is a volume 
| nent in the musical world. Full of interesting anec- of varied and authoritative information, which will in- 
| dotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner, and others. terest the stay-at-home as well as the traveler. 8vo, 
| 8vo, 438 pages, richly illustrated from over 100 photo- 400 pages, 39 illustrations and index, price $2.00 met ; 
| graphs, price $2.40 net ; postage 19 cents. postage 16 cents. 
| ABY DAYS. For Very Little Folks. Edited by Mary Mapes Donce. 

r Full of delights for the very little children. Short stories, poems, pictures and 
| 
| 


jingles — a new edition witli new material of one of the most popular juvenile books ever 
issued. Quarto, 192 pages, richly illustrated, price $1.50. 


HISTLEDOWN. By Mrs. C. V. J AMISON, author of ‘ Lady Jane.” 


Mrs. Jamison’s ‘‘ Lady Jane "is one of the best selling books on The Century Co.'s 
list of juveniles, ‘‘ Thistledown” is a story of New Orleans, the hero a young acrobat. 
Small quarto, 275 pages, 13 illustrations, price $1.20 met; postage 16 cents. 





HE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S PARTIES. By Mary and Sara 
WHITE. 
Plans for children's entertainment, equally well adapted to home amusements and to the 


kindergarten. Square 16mo, illustrated, $1.00 et; postage 7 cents. 
| 


HEERFUL CATS AND OTHER ANIMATED ANIMALS. 


By J. G. Francis. New edition with new material. 


A new generation of children have come up since Mr. Francis’s first ‘‘ cat '’ book was 
| issued, and this edition will appeal especially tothem. In attractive board binding, price . 
1.00, From “Baby Days" 


NEW ISSUES IN THE «THUMB-NAIL SERIES.” 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Each ina box. Price $1.00 each. 


SOCRATES. - SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Translated from the Greek by BENJAMIN JOWETT. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Containing FitzGerald’s first, second, and fourth translations, and an address by John Hay. 


Freon request. 1HE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.'s *iiito tints obo 





THE ENGLISH Comeépie HUMAINE 
SECTION |. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE 
SIX VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
THE MAN OF FEELING 


PAMELA 


JOSEPH ANDREWS 
HUMPHRY CLINKER 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


CASTLE RACKRENT 
THE ABSENTEE 





, 
THE ENGLISH COMEDIE HUMAINE 
SECTION li. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY LIFE 
SIX VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED 


HARRY LORREQUER 
CONINGSBY 

JANE EYRE 

THE MOONSTONE 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND 


BARCHESTER TOWERS 





DUMAS’ MARIE ANTOINETTE 
SERIES OF ROMANCES 


SIX VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED 


JOSEPH BALSAMO 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN 
THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE 

4 TAKING THE BASTILE 

5 COUNTESS DE CHARNY 


6 CHEVALIER DE MAISON 
ROUGE 








EUCENE SUE’S NOVELS 


SIX VOLUMES 
ILLUSTRATED 


1 MYSTERIES OF PARIS,Vol. I. 
2 MYSTERIES OF PARIS, “ IL. 
3 MYSTERIES OF PARIS, “ III. 
4 WANDERING JEW, Vol. I. 
5 WANDERING JEW, “IL. 
6 WANDERING JEW, “III. 





y™ are books to get from a library and 
there are BOOKS TO OWN—books to read 
once and books to live with. We have been 
trying to get together a collection of books that 
(1) Few people own. (2) Everybody wants to 
own. (3) Everybody may have a chance to 
own under this offer. 

The collection started with a set of the 
masterpieces of English fiction, forming the 
English Comédie Humaine,—12 volumes— 
Sections I. and II. of present offer. This novel 
arrangement makes one look at the books from 
an entirely new point ofview. Taken together, 
they reconstruct for 20th century readers life 
in England during the most picturesque and 
interesting period in her history,—a number of 
writers doing for England what Balzac did for. 
France of his day. 

The English Comédie Humaine has made 
a great hit, and now we are adding twelve 
more books to it,—Dumas’ ‘‘ Marie Antoinette 
Romances’’ and Eugene Sue’s novels, and we 
are making the offer so that you may have 
TWELVE of these books (any two sets of six) 
with a year’s subscription to THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE or ST. NICHOLAS—all for 
$12.00, paid in instalments. The books are 
sold only in this way, and only in lots of 
twelve. Andthey are beautiful books, richly 
bound in dignified fashion (gilt top, leather 
tip), well printed on fine paper,— nothing 
better could be desired for any library,—sent 
express paid anywhere in the United States. 
It is the chance of a lifetime. 


rigs oar OF 12 FOR $1.00 DOWN 


The English ish Comédie Humaine, Sections I. 
and II.—12 vols, 

Dumas’ Marie Antoinette Series and 
Eugene Sue’s Novels-——12 vols. 

Section I. English Comédie Humaine and 
Dumas’ Marie Antoinette Series—12 vols. 
Eugene Sue’s Novels and Section I. 
English Comédie Humaine—1z2 vols. 
Section II. English Comedie Humaine and 
Eugene Sue’s Novels—1z2 vols, 

Dumas’ Marie Antoinette Series and Sec- 
tion II, English Comédie Humaine—12 vols, 


Offer No. 5. 
Offer No. 6. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
Please send me, charges prepaid, the twelve volumes included in 
S*rHe century | 


( st. nicwotas / 
pay you $12.0o—$1.00 with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months, 


and for one year, for which I agree to 


Name 


Address 
*Cross out one, 
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Revell’s Fall Books 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF OVER ONE HUNDRED TITLES NOW READY 













































The Story of a Bibliomaniac Illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer 


Ghe Bondage of Ballinger rosweti rietp ON THE ROAD 
Ballinger is a dear old New-Englander whose TO ARCADY 


passion for books leads him into many an MABEL NELSON THURSTON 
embarrassing position. The hh SE 

““Roswell Field is really more of a literary © romance Of an 
man than was Eugene. His touch is more outdoor girl. | Ethel- 
delicate and his style more refined.”—Critic. wyn is so deliciously 














feminine inconse- 
i . Cloth, $1.25 : 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, $ quent, and shrewd 
= ey eee ir op withal, that she 
A Romance of Married Life ile... ian ae 
Eleanor Lee - MARGARET E. SANGSTER peged one who reads 
6) 1er. 


Mrs. Sangster in this book has come nearer 


; : . Handsomely illustrated with fron- 
her aim than in any book she has written. 4 


tispiece and marginal drawings 

















Certainly the story goes straight to the Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 
heart of every one who has known the meaning 
of ‘‘love’”’ or ‘‘home.”’ By Clara E.. Laughlin 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 MILADI 
A Drama of Modern Civilization Being sundry little 
sahs Chapters devoted te 
Ghe Master of Millions _ czorcz c. torimer pena per gap mre 
““One of the most wonderful books I ever Dear Miladi. 
read. It kept me enthralled from beginning ‘‘Miladi’’ is a com- 
to end. How could you frame so intricate a posite of the women 
plot? Your characters are excellently drawn, of our homes, and to 
and the interest never flags for one moment. her Miss Laughlin ad- 
I congratulate you with all my heart, for you dresses herself in 
have done a wonderful thing.’”’-—LILian BELL. sweet - tempered ad- 
Cloth, $1.50 monishment, homely 
. ; advice, and splendid 
A Story o] the West humor. 
. Cloth, net, $1.20 
Ghe Edge of Things - = euaw.prarne 

Mrs. Peattie treats her characters in a By Forrest Crissey 


masterly fashion. Her knowledge is intimate, THE COUNTRY 


her touch keen and delicate. Perhaps her 
peculiar strength lies in the delineation of the BOY 
feminine characters in Western life, a field in 
which she has no peer. 








Illustrated by Griselda M. McClure 








Illustrated Cloth, $1.25 A real American 

country boy, por- 

A Real West Point Book traved with aod 

timacy no other boy 

West Point Colors - ANNA B. WARNER book ‘has surpassed. 

The cadets urged Miss Warner to write a Mr. Crissey’s Harlow 

story of their fascinating experiences at West is self-revealing boy- 

Point and volunteered to supply the material. hood under the 

In addition, she has been for many years in genius ol the pen of 

daily touch with them, so that the incidents an artist. A per- 

are truly drawn from life and typical of West manently _valuable 

Point. : picture of typical life. 
Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, net, $1.50 





LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 
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O NEW BOOKS fo) 





THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 
By Mary Austin 


Illustrated. $2.00 wef. Postpaid, $2.20. , 
Sketches reproducing with vivid reality the strange life of-the arid region of 
Southeastern California, profusely illustrated with text and full-page drawings 


by E. Boyd Smith. 





LONG WILL 
By Florence Converse. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 
An attractive narrative of love and advent- 
wre, giving an admirable picture of England 
in the century of Chaucer 

A TOUCH OF SUN 
By Mary Hatlock Foote 
$1.50 

Four delightful tales of the West character- 
ized by the same qualities which have long 
made the author a favorite 





MR. SALT 
By Will Payne 
Illustrated. _ $1.50. 
A vigorous and dramatic novel faithfully por- 
traying the characters brought together by 
modern business methods in Chicago. 


THE LITTLE CHEVALIER 
By M. E. M. Davis 
Illustrated. . $1.50. 
A romance of the French régime in New 
Orleans, dealing with family. honor, love,.and 
adventure. 





GREAT POETS OF ITALY 
By Oscar Kuhns 
Illustrated. $2.00 mef. Postpaid, $2.13. 
A clear, readable, and illuminating discussion of the most famous poets of 
Italy, including translations from their works. 





PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
$1.00 net, Postpaid, $1.07. 
A group of critical, autobiographical, and 
anecdotical essays and notes, all written with 
the rare literary skill which marks Mr. Al- 
drich’s work. 
MY OWN STORY 
By J. T. Trowbridge 
Illustrated. $2.50 wet. Postpaid, $2.68. 
‘‘Tt would be difficult to point to a more 
readable book, published of late, than Mr, 
Trowbridge has written in these reminis- 
cences.””— Boston Herald. 





W. W. STORY 
By Henry James 


With photogravure portraits. Two volumes, 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.18. 

‘* This will surely be one of the most im- 

portant new books of the autumn and 

winter.” —New York Times. 


THE BEAUTY OF WISDOM 
By James De Normandie 

Daily readings selected from the Bible and 
the whole range of best literature, for the 
use of individuals, families, and schools. 





AMERICAN HISTORY AND ITS 
GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 
By Ellen C. Semple 


With Maps and Charts. 


$3.00 met. Postage extra. 


The author shows the important part that geography has played in emigration, 
war, travel, and commerce. Her book is the first American contribution to 
the new science of Anthropo-Geography. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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MRS. WIGGIN’S 


New and Inimitable Book 
on 


DOWN-EAST FOLK 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 


With Decorative Cover. 12mo., F1.25 


“Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful ‘Rebecca’—a study of girl 
life in New England—is simply crammed from cover to 
cover with glowing humor, with human kindness, and 
winning realism. ‘Rebecca’ is to be ardently recommended 
and will prove the book of books.’—Chicago Tribune. 

For Sale Everywhere 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 











An attractive 30 


page pamphlet 
eniitied 


The EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 


Send for 








Hawthorne should be read by every one. ‘‘ He 
possessed a grace, a harm, a perfection of 
language which no other American writer ever 
possessed in the same degree, and which placed 
m = ; ” 
him among the great masters of English prose. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
This new edition, in small, handy vo lumes, . bi ut with 
large, readable type, possesses delightful features 
which we would like to tell you about 
Write for complete descriptive circular and sample page. 
Send four cents in stampe to cover cost of mail ing) and 
we will send FREE a copy of Ross Turne r’s beautiful 
etching ‘‘ The Old Manse.’’ (Size suitable for framing.) 
This is the historic old house in Concord made famous by 
both Hawthorne and Emerson. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN €5 CO. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park Si., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 


Jn applying please mention Harper's. 





son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 
9 —, to cover expense of mailing, 
oc ¢ f this pamphlet will be sent 
The Concord Edition of Emer- 

hn will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, — ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many i interest- 
ing por- 
treite A 30 Page F R EF F 

‘ews’; Pamphlet 


views 











For sample page and full information, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 ee Ave., New York: 4 Park St., ae 
378- 388 Wabash Avenue, Chica 
323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 


In applving please mention Harper's. 
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Absorbing New Books by 
A. CONAN DOYLE 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
and JOSEPH CONRAD 





The Adventures of Gerard 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


Author of THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, etc. 


In this book the creator of Sherlock Holmes presents a military 
hero in Brigadier Gerard of Napoleon’s hussars, who is 
as notable in his way as the great detective. 


“The forthcoming season may bring us “ He will prove every bit as entertaining 
some more important volume of fiction la companion as the character (Sherlock 
than this; it cannot bring us one more | Holmes) who earned Dr. Doyle his literary 
diverting. “—N. VY. Trzbune. | laurels.”"—Ba/timore Herald. 


SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. &. WOLLEN. $150 





The Master-Rogue 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Author of GOLDEN FLEECE, etc. 


Avivid portrayal of the dramatic career of a commercial pirate, brill- 
iantly satirizing the modern American’s methods of getting rich. 


“A very convincing study of the character necessary to succeed in business. Mr. 
Phillips has got a long way below the surface of things. He is the psychologist of the 
man of affairs."—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON H. GRANT, $1.50. 


Falk 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Author of YOUTH, LORD JIM, etc. 





Three remarkable love stories by the new master of fiction. 


“*Falk’ is a masterpiece.”—Xansas City Star. 
“Lovers of real artistry must welcome the book among the choicest products of 
the literary workshop.”—PAzladelphia Record. 


$7.50 


Publishers, McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 
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New Novels by 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
and STANLEY J. WEYMAN 





Barlasch of the Guard 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Author of THE SOWERS, WITH EDGED TOOLS, etc. 


A stirring story, set in those desperate days when the ebbing tide 
of Napoleon’s fortunes swept Europe with desolation. 


“*Barlasch of the Guard’ is, without 
doubt, the finest thing of its kind that 
Mr. Merriman has yet accomplished in 
fiction. Barlasch is a masterpiece.” 

—London World. 


“Mr. Merriman’s novel is absorbing ro- 
mance, constructed and set forth with dis- 
tinction and force, and at the same time a 
firm and telling historical picture.” 

—London Express. 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE KINNEYS. $1.50 





The Long Night 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, UNDER THE RED ROBE, etc. 


A dashing tale of the attack on Geneva by the Savoyards. Mr. 
Weyman is at his best in this fine romance. 


“In‘The Long Night’ are mystery and | “Stanley Weyman is one of the very few 
love and whirlwind fighting. The present- | contemporary historical novelists whom 
day romancers of times gone by must all | the change of the public taste, in the mat- 
take off their hats to Weyman.” ter of reading, does not affect.” 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. —N. Y. Mail and Express. 


SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY SOLOMON J. SOLOMON. $1.50 


Publishers, MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 
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Important New Books 


A Ghecked Love Affair 


By PAUL Leicester Forp, author of 
** Wanted, a Chaperon,” ‘‘ Wanted, a Match- 








The Oriental Rug 


With a chapter on Oriental Carpets, Saddle- 
bags and Pillows. By W. D. ELLWANGER. 








maker.” Illustrations in photogravure by With many illustrations in color and in black 
Harrison Fisher 8vo, cloth. $2.00 and white, Indispensable to every buyer of 
rugs. ovo, cloth. Net, $2.50 
In Arcady , , 
Homes and their Decoration 





By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIF, author of 
‘** Under the Trees,” etc. Full-page illustra- 
tions by Will H. Low, decorations in color by 
Charles L. Hinton. 8vo,cloth. Net, $1.80 





By Litre HAMILTON FRENCH. With over 
100 illustrations by Katharine C. Budd, and 






numerous photographs. <A thoroughly prac- 









tical book, §Svo, cloth. Net, $3.00 

’ as e 
When Malindy Sings In the Palaces of the Sultan 
ay I pode I eoneeres Di weak, author of By ANNA BowMAn Dopp, author of ‘‘ Ca- 
( andle-Lightin . ime,” Lyrics of Lowly thedral Days,” ‘* Three Normandy Inns,” etc. 
Life,” etc. With illustrations by the Hamp- 8vo, with illustrations in half-tone and photo- 







ton Camera Club. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.50 





gravure, sumptuously printed. Net, $4.00 


Red-Head We, the People 








By Joun Uri Lioyp, author of ‘‘ String- By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, author of ‘‘ The 
town on the Pike,” ‘* Etidorhpa,” ete. With Man Without a Country,” ‘‘ Ten Times One 
numerous illustrations and decorations by is Ten,” ‘‘ Memories of a Hundred Years,” 
Reginald Birch. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.60 etc. 12mo, cloth. Net, $1.20 
The Bending of the Twig Outlines of the History of Art 
By WALTER RUSSELL, author of *‘ The Sea By WILHELM LOBKE, author of ‘‘ History 
Children.” 8vo, cloth, with full-page illus- of Architecture.” Edited and enlarged by 






trations and text cuts. Net, $2.00 RuSSELL STurGIs. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth. Net, $10.00 


istoric Buildings , 
me oi B 0 $ J The Goldenrod Fairy Book 
escribed by Great Writers and Travellers, : , 4 
; Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON, author of 


and profusely illustrated. Edited by EsTHER oR he Cinalt | Pal - 8 
- : . . ” omantic Castles an alaces, etc. 5vo 
SINGLETON, author of ‘‘ Great Pictures,” etc. —s ’ ea 















8vo, cloth, illustrated. Net, $1.60 | cloth, illustrated. Net, $1.60 
— | The Yellow Grayon 
' By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of ‘‘ The 
By GeorGe Barr McCuTcHEOoN, author of Traitors,” ‘ A Prince of Sinners,” etc. Good 
** Graustark ” and ‘* Castle Craneycrow.”  II- —indeed the best—light fiction. 12mo,cloth, 
lustrated, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 ‘strated. $1.50 
The Black Shilling Katharine Frensham 
By AmeviA E, Barr, author of ‘‘ The Bow By Beatrick HARRADEN, author of ‘‘ Ships 
of Orange Ribbon,” ‘*‘ The Maid of Maiden That Passin the Night,” ‘‘ The Fowler,” etc, 
Lane,” etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


















Dodd, Mead and Company 


Publishers 372 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University (1876- Late Professor in New York University 
1902), "t of Carnegie Instutution 


THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) OF 


17 Volumes The New 16,000 Pages 
International Encyclopedia 


Over five hundred public libraries in the East alone have purchased this incomparable 
work during the past year, thus taking advantage of the low introductory price. 
Isn't that the best possible evidence that the New International is a necessity? 


























The foremost scholars of the world are its editors and contributors. No pains, 
no expense were spared in making it as nearly perfect as was humanly possible. 

The money spent in its preparation amounts to a large fortune. 

It was begun years later and brought out for use ten years newer, with ten 
years more of human knowledge upon its pages than any other encyclopedia in A> 
print to-day. Knowing this, is it any wonder that unsold editions of older “4 


encyclopedias are offered as great bargains. oy 


The work, now practically complete, is still offered at a special fZ& 


introductory price, so low and on terms so easy that every book- 
loving family may possess it and not feel the outlay. 
To those ordering now we will present a New York: 


° lease send, witho: 
Handsome Book-case FREE At ntasnceamennnanel 
New Internaticnal 

to hold the complete set. hy Encyclopaedia 
At least let us send you Prospectus or (ty containing descriptions, sample pages, 


Specimen Pages. 2 colored illustrations, maps, and informa. 
CS tion regarding discount and little payment 


plan for HARPER’s readers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. (7 sim. 


Ly 
372 Fifth Avenue y/ . Post-Office 


New York Rs: oo ee ee 
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My Mamie Rose 


The Story of My 
Regeneration 
By OWEN KILDARE 
lilust rated, net, $1.50 (postage 10c.) 
Dr. oO. =. Marden, Editor of Suc- 
cess; “It is a work of inspiration—a 
wonde erful life sketc h,’ 


The Strife ofthe Sea 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Author of “ The Wind Jammers” 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


A book to be classed with the ¢ oat 
epics of the sea. Tales of Sea Fol k, 
—the Whale, the Shark, the Alba- 
core, and others. Full of sympathy Hall Caine: “ Nothing more true or 
7 No ’ human has come my way for many a 
and life. day.” 








The Rolfe 
Shakespeare 


In Limp Leather. 


Recollections 
of a Long Life 


By Quarto 


eae ~~ linen Do you know a good building from a bad? Do 
Net, 5 you know what constitutes good architecture ? Re ad this 


How to Judge Architecture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


, 100 illustrations, net, $1.50 (postage 14c.) 


Latest revisions of all 
volumes. 


Single volumes, net, 90 cents, 


Edition de Luxe, net, $3.00 and you will be able to form standards and judgments of 


A book of remarkable power 
and interest. 


your own, 





Mr. Sturgis is acknowledged to be the leading 
architectural critic in the country. 


40 volumes, boxed, net, 
>, 








The Body Beautiful 
BY NANNETTE MAGRUDER PRATT 
12mo, illustrated, net, $1.25 
Common- sense ideas on health and 
beauty by an expert teacher of physical 

culture. 

Dr. G. Frank Lydston of the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Illinois: “One 
of the best treatises on physical culture. 
Her methods are rational, not arduous, 
and, when conscientiously followed, cer- 
tain of good results. 





Novelty Books for Xmas. 


The Little Tea Book 
Compiled by ARTHUR GRAY 


Handsomely bound, and in a novelty 
box, net, $1.25 (postage 5c.) 


A companion to 


Over the Black Coffee 


Just out in a new = rich binding, 
in a coffee sack, $1. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK 





Announcements of 


New Books 


HE comprehensive 


news and reviews of new 


books printed in the six Saturday issues of The 


nouncements in these issues. 


There is 


Evening Post preceding the Christmas holidays 
add materially to the value of publishers’ an- 


no better medium for publishers to 


reach the book-reading public than through the col- 


The Evening Post 


NEW YORK 


umns of 
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if you are interested in good reading—and 

by good we do not mean something dry, 

inartistic and uninteresting; we mean 

books that read like romances, that tell 

of plot and counterplot, of the power of 

fair women, the deeds of brave men, the 

rise and fall of empires and kingdoms ; 

books of which the heroes really lived 

and left to man a heritage of greater free- 

dom, greater knowledge, greater power, a 

better appreciation of art, of science, of fel- 

lowship—if you are interested in ¢his kind of 

good reading we want to send you a unique 

‘‘book-book.” This “book-book” is an exact re- 

production of the size, shape, color and ornamentation of two books—two 
styles of binding of Beacon Lights of History, by Dr. John Lord. 


IT CONTAINS IT CONTAINS 


Three Photogravure Repro- The Story of Bismarck and the 
ductions on Japan paper German Empire. 


of Famous Paintings 
ml a tg A A Portrait of Dr. Joba 


genmantel and ceed, 


Wagner. A Beautiful Title Page 


Six Half-Tone Repro- on Japan Paper 


* 
ductions of Fa- i hl Lue in Black and Red. 
mous Paintings by ething About Dr. 


Gerome, Collier, Lord and His 
Pazzi, von Wer- 


<“é 9 Methods. 
ner and others. R K 
= Over Tiiirty Pages of 
One Engraving on 00 00 
Wood by von Len- Condensed Sum- 


maries, each illus- 
bach. 


trated, of Bio- 
The Story of Cleopatra, 


graphical and 
the Woman of Paganism. Historical Lec- 


The Story of Savonarola, the tures written by 
Unsuccessful Reformer. Dr. John Lord. 


Beacon Lights of History is not only a complete and compre- 

hensive story of the world and its leaders, from the thousands 

of years before Christ to the present time—but while each 

lecture or chapter is a necessary link in the chain, it 

is of itself complete. This makes of the work a 

series of entertainments which the reader may 

choose for an occasional pleasant evening or may 

read as a continuous history of the world and its 

civilization. The set consists of fifteen vol- 

umes, which are sent, charges paid by us, on x 

receipt of ONE DOLLAR, the balance & ~ 

payable in smal] amounts, monthly if pre- & _ description of bindings, samples of illustra- 

ferred. The prices during the term of this o “a7 TT 
Pp g y y 

introductory offer are but little over half 

the regular. 


James Clarke (@ Co. 


3.5 & 7 W.22d St., New York 


Please send to address below, with- 
out cost to me, your unique ‘*book- 
20k” about Beacon Lights of History, 
together with complete table of conténts, 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 





The Work and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS 


Seven Volumes. 8vo. Very Fully Illustrated. Each, net, $2.25. 


Vols. 1, I1., & V. now ready. 


Other volumes ready shortly. 


“We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to his enduring work, and equally congrat- 
ulate all lovers of Lamb on the possession of the seven volumes, which promise to form, if 
not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be produced for very 
many years—it may well be forever.”— The Sfectator. 





Romance of the 
Bourbon Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W.CHAMPNEY 


Author of “ Feudal Chateaux,” 


“ Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With 47 Photogravure 
and other Illustrations. 

Net, $3.00. (Postage 25 cents.) 


Literary New York 


Its Landmarks and Its Associ- 
ations. 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 


12mo. With about 60 Illus- 
trations. 








Austro-Hungarian 
Life in Town and 
Country 
By F. H. E. PALMER 
No. gin ‘‘ Our European Neigh- 
bours” Series, 12mo. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.20. (Postage Io cents.) 





Little Journeys 
New Series 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 
Two Vols. Illustrated in Pho- 
togravure. Each, $2.50. 
I, To THE HOMES OF 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
II. To THE HOMES OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS, 


Rome and the 


Renaissance 
The Pontificate of Julius II. 
By JULIAN KLACZKO 
Translated by John Dennie 


Author of “‘ Rome of To-day and 
esterday,” etc. 


8vo. With 52 full-page Illus- 


trations. Net, $3.50 
(Postage 25 cents.) 








Twelve Years in a 
Monastery 
By JOSEPH McCABE 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Abelard,” etc. 


12mo. Net, $1.50. 
A new edition of a famous book. 





Poems of D. G. Rossetti 


With 32 Photogravure Illustrations from 
his own Designs. 
Edited by ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 
Author of “ The Rossettis,” etc. 
Two vols. 8vo. Illustrated. Net, $6.50. 





Badsworth on Bridge 
The Laws and Principles of Bridge, with 
Cases and Decisions Explained by Bads- 
worth, 
16mo. With Illustrative Hands in Colors. 


Little 
French Masterpieces 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP 
Translations by GEO. BURNHAM IVES 
Six Vols. 16mo. Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces. Cloth, $1.00; Limp Leather, $1.25. 
I, MERIMEE IV. DAUDET 
II, FLAUBERT V. MAUPASSANT 
III, GAUTIER VI. BaLzac 








An Easy Guide to the 
Constellations 


With a Miniature Atlas of the Stars. 
By JAMES GALL 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
16mo. With 30 Maps. 75 cents. 





Old Paths and Legends 
of New England 


Saunterings over Historic Roads, with 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old 
Homesteads in Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, and New Hampshire. 


By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 


8vo. With 186 Illustrations and a Route 
Map. Net, $3.50. (Carriage 25 cents.) 








NEW YorK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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We have just received from the printer 
an edition of the booklet here pictured. 
It’s cover is an exact reproduction in color, 
size and ornamentation of the cover of one of 
the ten handsome volumes of The Century 
Dictionary & Cyclopedia and Atlas, 
It’s 86 pages are on the same quality of paper, 
show exact reproductions of some of the 
9,100 printed pages, the 310 maps, the 16 
color plates, 1,000 of the 8,000 illustrations ; 
also a composite page displaying how The 
Century is kept up to date. 
After telling of the birth and growth of 
this greatest of reference libraries, this book has 
fascinating chapters on the following subjects: 
A Music in The Century. 
The Meteatt, the Electrician and the Plant Life and How to Study It. 
Enginee Trees—and a Digression. 
A Coulanetin of Bird Life. The Stars and Their Study. 
The Century in the Home. insects that Interest. 
Arm-Chair Journeyings. Architect’s Working Library. 
A Meeting-Place for Notables. Greatest of Law Dictionaries. 
The Century Railway Service. The Century in the Studio. 
A School of Fish. The Century on the Farm. 
A Cruise on Paper. Art Treasures of the World. 
Natural Phenomena. Horse-Sense and Stable Talk. 
The Century in the Printing Office. Anatomy. 


Three Essentials of the Modern Work- Bible Study in The Century. 
ing Library. The Great Question-Answerer. 


THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY & 
CYCLOPEDIA . 


This book fully explains, 
also, why John Wana- 
maker is able to sell this 


: a 1 
great work at half the Corner off 


and mail it promptly to 
John Wanamaker 
New York 


regular price; how you 
may receive the ten vol- 
umes upon payment of 
only one dollar and pay the balance at the rate of Please send without cost to me fh 


ed book about The Cen’ 
ten cents per day, for a little while. Dictionary & Crelopedia & ‘ation, ond 


complete details 
This expensive book will be mailed free if you will write your name ete., ete. 
and address into the attached coupon and mail it to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


e half-prite offer, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE O’RUDDY 


By STEPHEN CRANE@ ROBERT BARR 


A rattling Irish romance, full of humor, 
dash, and incident 





























Mr. Crane was at work on this story and had finished 
about two-thirds of it when he was taken with his fatal 
illness. He had a long, detailed talk about the novel 
and its completion with Mr. Barr, and it was at his 
request that the latter has brought it to a triumphant 
conclusion. 





12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in colors, $1.50 


WHEN I WAS CZAR 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 
Author of ‘‘ In the Name of a Woman,’ “ A Dash for a Throne,’’ etc., etc. 





The foundation of Mr. Marchmont’s plot of this story is the extraordinary 
resemblance between an American and the Czar of Russia. At the instiga- 
tion of a powerful Russian minister, the American impersonates the Czar ina 
matter of intense political importance, and he is plunged at once in a veritable 
sea of dangers and intrigues, complicated by a love affair. 

This is the strongest story of adventure that Mr. Marchmont has ever written. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS 


By AGNES @ EGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of ‘‘The Bath Comedy,’ 
**The Secret Orchard,’’ etc. 





In this sprightly romance we meet many 
of our old friends who appeared in “ The Bath 
Comedy.” Part of the story hinges on the 
determination of fastidious, capricious, pretty, 
witty Kitty, surnamed Bellairs, to get married 
again. 

Mistress Kitty has her share of worldly trouble, 
as this delightful story will unfold. 


12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in colors, 
$1.50 










FREDERIGK A. STOKES GOMPANY : 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, NEW YORK The latest photograph of the Coste. 
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Important Appleton Books 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Tuomas E. Watson, author of “The Story of France,” *‘ Napoleon,” 
etc. One volume. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 met. 


ADMIRAL PORTER 


By James RussE.t Sotey. A new volume in the Great Commanders series, edited by Gen. 
: James Grant Wilson. Portrait. 1rzmo. Cloth, $1.50 met. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL BroGRAPHy. By WILFRID MEYNELL, 
With forty illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net, 


THE LAW OF LIFE PLACE AND POWER 


A Novet. By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL ANovet. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FLOWER, 
“It makes one think as well as sympathize, Author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” 
and gives pleasure as a tale as well as stimulates “The Farringdons,”’ etc. 
P as a problem.”—Chicago Record-Herald. “A story as brilliant asit is wholesome. Wit 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. and satire flash in the dialogue.”"—New York 


Evening Sun. 


THE SILVER POPPY Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
A Novet. By ARTHUR STRINGER. FOUR-IN-HAND 


“Holds the interest unflagging by reason of . ; 
its character drawing and the drama-like A Novet. By GeRALpINE ANTHONY, 


element of suspense in its development.’’— A brilliant story of ultra-fashionable club 
The Reader. life in New York. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 Frontispiece. 1r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
By FERDINAND GreGorovius. ‘Translated by J. L. Garner. The first translation from the 
German of thisimportant work. T[llustrated. 8vo. $2.25 net, 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Josepu Partscu, Ph.D. A new volume in Appletons’ World Series. Edited by H. J. 
Mackinder. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


MAMZELLE FiFINE BUTTERNUT JONES 


A Novet. By ELEANOR ATKINSON A Nove-. By Tit Tivrorp. 

A graceful and beautiful story of the girlhood The adventures, thrilling and humorous, of a 
of Josephine, and of picturesque and interesting lovable Texan, whose unique personality takes 
Martinique wonderful hold upon the heart of the reader. 

Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Illustrated. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 


DOCTOR XAVIER PHOENIXIANA 


By Joun PH@Nnix 
A new edition, illustrated by E. W. Kemble 
The mystery and perpetual charm that with fifteen full-page plates and twenty-five 
pervades all of Mr. Pemberton’s stories is here, cuts in the text, and with an introduction bv 
if anything, in larger measure. Tohn Kendrick Bangs ; 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. ; 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A FamILiaR COMPANION FOR ALL THAT CARE TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRE tty. By Rossiter 


A Nove.t. By Max PEMBERTON 








JOHNSON. r2mo. Cloth, S1r.25 net, 
STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA 
; From CoLoniaL TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day By Harry W. DesmMonp and HERBERT CROLY 
Profusely illustrated. Roval octavo. $7.50 net. 
D. APPLETON & GOMPANY, PUBLISHBRS, N. Y. 
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The Nation 


Its Characteristics and What Commends It to the Thinking Public. 


A journal which has for more than thirty-six years been the recognized medium par excellence 
of the learned world of America. 

The New York Nation, founded in 1865 and conducted with rare editorial continuity to the 
present time, enlisted from the beginning the willing service of the best morality and enlighten- 
ment of the country. Asa forum of general discussion it has never had a peer, and its total 
body of casual correspondence surpasses any of a like character ever brought together in this 
country. Its special correspondence has been not less remarkable, averaging intrinsically a 
hundred letters yearly, and being gathered from all quarters of the globe. The WNation’s 
literary criticism has, for carefulness, evenness, justice, and style, earned it the first place on 
this side of the water, and, by the consensus of foreign opinion, put it on a par with the best 
authorities in any country. Not only American, but English, French, and German men of 
letters have combined to this end, giving the Va/ion a truly international quality and reputation. 
In politics it has made the same mark, and even more profound; but here the recognition has 
been less ungrudging because the spirit of party condemns independent and disinterested 
criticism, such as is welcomed in all branches of the scientific pursuit of truth. 

The list of writers for the Nation speaks for itself as to the intellectual and moral company 
to which its readers are habituated; and these readers are themselves a class apart. The 
paper is, in fact, passport and credentials to its subscribers. Many years ago a clergyman 
said of it that he would make a choice of the ation as the alternative to four years of college, 
on the ground that its broadening effect upon the mind was more certain. This testimony may 
be exaggerated, but it conveys the belief of many that the ation is a liberal education even to 
the graduates of our foremost universities. 


Subscription Price, Three Dollars Per Year. 
The Nation, Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 














Cheap Information 


is generally expensive to those who use it, because it don’t cost much 
to gather and is carelessly put together. A merchant daily risking his 
capital in the purchase and sale of merchandise can’t afford to trifle 
and “dabble” with cheap market news. He is sure to be misled by it. 


High-Class Information 


carefully gathered by tried and experienced men and presented on con- 
servative lines is the only kind careful and conservative merchants can 
afford to read. Such information conserves your interests, and any other 
kind is sure to destroy them, therefore 


The Highest-Priced 


information is the best and in the long run the cheapest. The Journal 
of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin is conducted on these lines, and is 
the largest, oldest, and most reliable and highest-priced paper of its kind in 
the United States. Terms; $12.00 yearly; six months, $6.50. Samples mailed, 


The Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin 


17 and 19 Beaver Street, New York 
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By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D, 


The True History of the Civil War 


true history, in that it gives an impartial and accurate account of 
the causes that led to the Civil War, and a narrative of that strug- 


gle and the 


consequences of Federal victory. 


Hopkins University, is widely known for his critical work. 


Professor Lee, of Johns 


With 24 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, gilt 
tops. 408 pages, 
with index. 
Cloth, $2.00, net; 
half morocco, 
$5.00, net. Post- 
age, 1g cents. 











American 
Myths and 
Legends 


M* Skinner will be 

remembered agree- 
ably by his former works. 
two volumes con- 
result of careful 


These 
tain the 
study of a large number 
of legends, some familiar 
and some scarcely known 
at all, which relate to the 
United States. In many 
cases the legends are as 
and 


romantic interesting 


as the most popular of 


fiction. 
Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
$2.50, net; half mo- 


rocco, $5.00, net. Post- 
age extra. 


By Charles M. Skinner 


By the same author: ‘‘ Myths 
and Legends Beyond Our Bor- 
ders,’’ ‘‘Myths and Legends 
of Our New Possessions.’’ 


Each, $1.50. 








Through the Gates 
of Old Romance 


his book covers the early 

life of all the colonies. 
There are ghost stories and 
love stories, and stories of 
adventure. Illustrated with 
delicate drawings by John 
Rae. Illustrated, 8vo. Deco- 


rated cloth, $2.00, net. 
Postage extra, 


By W. Jay Mills 


Author of ‘* Historic Houses of 


New Jersey.”” _Iilustrated. In 
box, $5.00, net 





The 

Temple Series of 
Bible Characters 
and Scripture 
Handbooks 


is object of this series 
of little books is to 
furnish an accurate and 
comprehensive handbook 
for the Sunday-school as 
well as for private study. 
The volumes of the series 
which, in general appear- 
ance, are uniform with 
the Temple Bible, number 
28 volumes in all, two of 
which are published. A 
sample volume sent upon 
receipt of 30 cents. 

NOW READY: 
David, the Hero-King of 


Israel.—The Rev. Canon 
Knox-Little, M.A. 

Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age.—The Rev. Professor 
Duff, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew and O. T. Literature, 
United College, Bradford. 


28 volumes. 4% x 5% inches. 
Frontispieces. Illuminated 
title pages. Cloth, 30 cents, 
net, per volume. 











NOVELS 


Pigs in Clover 
By “Frank Danby” 


Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“By far the most powerful and 
searching piece of fiction of the 
year.”"— The Bookman. 


EVERYBODY Is 


* 
A Sequence in Hearts 
By Mary Moss 
Cloth, $1.50. 
““Miss Moss sees life as a sunny 
comedy and tells of it with cheer- 
ful relish. The characters are all 
human. The story is sparkling 
with vivacity and good humor.'’— 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 


READING 


At the Time Appointed 


By A. M. Barbour 
Sixth Edition. 
Frontispiece. $1.50. 


“ A highly romantic story, full of 
thrilling adventure and sentiment.” 
—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 











Publishers # J. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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Ghe ART INTERCHANGE for 1904 


eetstiched SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME.  1,y.33%ulit'veer 


It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive and Practical (as well as the largest) Art and Household egestas pubtishes 
Indispensable to Art Workers, and an Invaluable Guide in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. 
NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large full-size design Supplements 
and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. 


$4.00 per Year ‘e $2.00 for Six Months ‘Ne 35 Cents per Copy 


HE ART INTERCHANGE now occupies the first position among the art journals of America. The color plates given ea 


month for china painting, oil and water-color painting, as wel! as adapted for fra vill be superior to any heretofore publishe 

All designs, both in color and black and white, are accompanied by thoroug? ons for their treatment, all departments bei: 
under the ablest designers and writers. Space will not permit of our full prospect: : but. for the asking, our descriptive, illustrate 
thirty-two page Catalogue will be sent to any address 





O introduce THE ART IN 
TERCHANGE into new 
homes, and that every reade 
of the MAGAZINE may see t! 
high character of our work, \ 
will send to any address, f 
only 25 cents, a specim 
copy, with two beautiful pictu: 


Painting in Ol and Water 
Colors, Pyrography, 

Modeling tn Clay, 

Home Decoration, 

China Painting. 

Architectural Plans, 

Embroidery, 

Art Notes and News, 

Fine Art, Ulustration, 

Wood Carving. Art Criticiam, 


en 





Artistic Photography. —Tug-of-War and Violets 
Decorative Art, Skeiching, : each 10x 38 inches. These tw 
Ceramica, Industrial Art, TUG-OF-WAR (Kittens and Puppies),10x35. Price 50c.ifsoldsingly. <tudies alone sell for $1.00 


Biographies of Artists, etc. 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


For $2.00 you will receive The Art Interchange for For $4.00 we will enter you for the entire year of 1904, 
six months, beginning January, 1904. and will get in addition, aah NE HS iy a 
[RE ‘i . : SE, the 6 months complete from July t 
FREE, the October, November, and December (1903) num- and send you, FREE, the , I 
bers, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supple- 
ments. By taking advantage of this offer NOW you get 9 color and other supplements. 
months for $2.00 (October, 1903, to June, 1904) 





December, 1903, thus giving you 18 months for $4.00, with all 























The above generous offers are made for a short time only, and you should lose no time in remitting direct > our — ie. i 
We make unusually liberal inducements to those who get subscribers for 1904 Our catalogue gives full particulars. Sen¢ 
now. It will interest you. Do you want beautiful pictures in color for your home? Our catalogue shows 200 varieties 


Ghe ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th Street, New York 
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New Holiday Books 


A New Boox sy RUTH McENERY STUART | 


George Washington Jones 


A Christmas Gift that Went a-Begging 
Cloth, ornamental, illustrated, $1.00 


George Washington Jones, “ten years old, little, black, 
sensitive,” finds himself one Christmas morning absolutel 
without family or kindred, and almost without a friend. 
He resolves to give himself away as a Christmas gift to 
some young lady who would make him her page, and puts 
his plan into execution. The effect it has upon his whole 
after life and that of several other persons is his story. 


A New Boox sy KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


| 


Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers | 


Cloth, ornamental, illustrated, 75 cents 


The antias is just as delightful when she writes for the 
young as 1en she writes for their elders. This volume 
is full of Sodas nature and humor, and is, in addition, a 
story with a good theme. 


A New Book sy ANDREW LANG 


The Story of the Golden Fleece 
Cloth, ornamental, illustrated, 75 cents 


The charm which ancient Greece exercises over the human 
mind seems to defy time, although its story is made up of 
shadows. But Mr. Lang takes these dim pictures and makes 
them glow with majestic grandeur and marvelous loveliness. 
He never gives us a crofite. 


A New Boox sy ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


The Wanderings of Joe and 
Little Em 


Cloth, ornamental, illustrated, 75 cents 


Joe and Little Em start on foot from New Hampshire 
for New York to find a famous opera singer who has hear 
Joe’s voice. The strange things that happened to them 
on the way are so delightfully told by Mr. Paine that we 
come to love both the children. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent postpaid by 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY | 


505 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXPERIENCED 


CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified em- 


ployment to men and women in every | 


city and village in this country—even to 


those who can spare but part of their 


We 


each 


time, give 


with, distinctively 
class. 
those who wish to increase their incomes, 
should write at once for what is perhaps 


the most attractive offer ever made. 


four periodicals to work | 
the best of its 
Experienced canvassers, and all | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





| 





MARIE JEANNE Du BARRY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of 
Du Barry (whose persona! memoirs occupy four 
of the volumes) this set of books covers the back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, 
much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. And 
where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure 
design, where so little was open and above-board, where 
boudoir counsels dictated treaties, and the wounded vanity 
of favorites instigated campaigns, where a low-born wom- 
an's caprice could send forth the torch to lay waste the half 
of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious 
events of history without knowing the intimate details of 
those underlying causes. It is characteristic of these 
Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which 
are associated in every one’s mind with French Court 
history of the period, their very simplicity and frankness 
purges them of all offense 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these rsonal 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English) 
which can be secured, in complete sets only, at a very low 
price, and on small monthly payments, if preferred, 
provided application be made at once 
These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of the 
volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it becomes 
advisable to dispose of them outside of regular subscription 
channels, and at a price about equal to the value of the 
unbound sheets 
A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, to 
gether with price particulars, if you sign and send the 
inquiry slip below at once. Address 


J. B. Chadbourne, 11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


Please send me particulars—advertisement in November 
HARPER'S. 


Name.... 


Address ... 
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Wooprow WILSON 


(Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University) 


1 


HISTOR 
of the 


“AMERICA 
PEOPL 


In Five Volumes 


A new, epoch-making, work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 








WOODKOW WILSON 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 


aration of his great work A History « 


f the American People,’”’ from the earliest 
times to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just com- 
pleted, is monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest his- 
torical writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which 
translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. It is printed from new type 
specially cast in 1902 In the matter of illustration, every field of human activity has 
been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), 
plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story of the 
finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of Amer- 
ica. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint 


and black It is a curious fact that there was not a single complete narrative history 

of the United States in existence until now Dr. Woodrow Wilson's is the first. It is 

bound in dark-blue vellum cloth leather-stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, 

gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five volumes, and the price is $25.00 

O U R O FFE eR We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges pre- 
paid, on recetpt of $1.00. Jf you do not Itke the books 


when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the St.oo. If you 


do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of thts dollar, we will 





send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American Review. IJ writing, state which 
periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
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A MASTER STORY 


Albany Argus 

Nothing as wide of grasp, as deep of significance, and 

as human of sympathy has 1 written of American life. 
St. Louis Republic 

The characters play a great drama upon a broad stage 

against a vast background, 
Chicago Record Herald 

Hildegarde, the new Magdalen, who looks like a fem- 

inine St. Michael, is new to fiction. 


Chicago Chronicle 


THE MILLS OF MAN 


By PHILIP PAYNE 
OF MODERN TIMES 








Philadelphia Inquirer 
The scenes are described with rare skill, the story in- 
terest is continuous. One of the strong books of the year, 
Brooklyn Eagle 


An_outspoken revelation of the spirit and life of the 
great Metropolis. 





Detroit Tribune 


Its action and ingenuity of plot carry the reader along 
at breathless speed 





Buffalo Courier 
Easily the most vivid and keenly analytical study of 


















In political portraiture it deserves to rank with “The 
isis.” Chicago life. 


STONY LONESOME 


By ARTHUR J. RUSSELL. A down east story of boy life full of irresistible humor, with 200 marginal drawings 
. by Miss Ruth M. Hallock. 




















Four Classic Juveniles 9? “uerggas a, 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS nagging By Maup L. Raprorp. VIKING TALES, By Jennie Haut. 
FOUR OLD GREEKS, Jennie Hatt. 


CLASSIC MYTHS, By Mary Caruerte Jupp. 


Large 12mo, cloth 





At all bookstores 





Rand, McNally & Company, Publishers 


Chicago and New York 








See ee OS See SOO S&S & 68H DWDE 6 O-3262 oO @ @ 


Joun S. SARGENT says, “I have pleasure in 
; expressing my opinion of their excellence.” 
Recognized by the most distinguished artists 
as the best art reproductions made in America. 


Copley 


Epwin A. ABBEY writes, “ Those that have 
been published reproducing my own work [his 
famous Ouest of the Holy Grail frieze in the 
Boston Library], I could not wish bettered.” 


Being with few exceptions unobtainable in 
any other form, they have special individual 
f ity and distinction, both as gifts and for fram 


ing for one’s own walls. Fifty cents to $20.00. : 


At the art stores or sent on approval by the pub- 
ishers. Send 15 cents (stamps) for our complete 
illustrated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 
13 Pierce Bldg., Opp. Public Library, Boston. 
The White Bunny. Lydia Field Emmet 


Copyright 1902 hy Curtis & Cameron. 


teccccoccccoccece 000717177 c7cccce 


For Christmas Gifts—THE PERRY PICTURES 


The World’s Great Pictures Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 


One Cent Each 2c R2 sis, vestpata. 2,000 sudjects. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of or 50 cents for 
1,000 miniature illustrations and two pictures. 50 Perry Pictures, Assorted, or 
Send 25 cents for 5 Pictures in Colors. Birds, etc., or 
25 Art Subjects, or 1 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
25 Madonnas, or Portfolio 25 Pictures, New Y ork Edition, 7 x9 
25 On Life of Christ, or Gems of Art 
25 Landscapes, or 
25 Dogs, Kittens and Horses, or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 





or #1.00 for 
50 New York Edition, or 
23 Extra Size, 10 x 12, or é 
25 For C hildren. Christmas Set, No. 2, 120 pictures, 54 x 8, allin 
Each set in a portfolio. the new Boston Edition. No two alike, or 
Or 13 Pictures in Colors, or 120 Perry Pictures, your own selection from 
5 Extra Size (10x 12), or 2,000 subjects. Or, The Perry Magazine. 
Art Booklet M ndonr 1as. Satisf: action gu aranteed i in every case. 
Order to-da wish to order again when you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts. 


pr THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
(The one-cent pictures L46PMth Ave. New Tork Box 297, MALDEN, MASS. 


are 6 tu ro times this size.) Send all Mail Orders to Malden. 
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HARPER’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


458 A.D. TO 1902 
IT CONTAINS 


4000 biographical sketches. More than 3000 illustrations. 


Full-page photogravure portraits of every President of 
the United States. 


Maps in color of our old and new possessions, plans 
of campaigns, battle-fields, and original pictures of 
famous fights by land and sea. 








Every great epoch-making oration from Patrick Henry 
to McKinley—unabridged. 


Facsimiles of important documents and rare prints of 
famous historic places that no longer exist. 


A comprehensive history of every State and Territory 
in the Union, with chronological lists of Governors, 
United States Senators, etc. 


Chronological tables showing national progress and 
events of importance during our entire national life. 


Portraits of every Commander-in-Chief in the Army, 
Admiral, and person of historical importance. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS INQUIRY COUPON TO-DAY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: , 
Please send me, free, 32-page illustrated book, gibing further details of this 


monumental work. 


se» Keligitttlt Mitte, ...1-0sc0nsentinaiall seinen 
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of a plucky fight. 


**Read it—Jew or Gentile—rich or poor—if you have a heart oe Cg half quickens at the recounting 
"—Davenport T 


THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S 


A Story of the Middle West, by Harold Bell Wright 
NINE ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 468 PAGES. 12mo. CLOTH. GILT TOP. $1.50. 


“Full of movement and passion.”’—Standard, Chicago. 

“Excellent character creation.’’— Republic, St. Louis. 

“The equal of ‘David Harum’ "— Pittsburg Leader. 

“One of the most wholesome and strengthening brain prod- 
ucts of the season.’”’— Albany P’ tone 

“Done to the life.””—Chicago Tribu 

“Absorbing, thoughtful novel. ta City Journal. 


“Strength and virility combined.”—Literary World, Boston, 
“Wring tears and laughter.’’— Record-Herald, Chicago, 
“There is character in the touch.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Well written and decidedly interesting.”"—N. Y. Times, 

“A thoroughly good novel.”’— Boston Globe. 

“It is human to the v core.” — Nashville American, 
“Altogether an estimable story.”—New York Sun, 


For Sale at all Book Stores, or by the Publishers Direct 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OUR MAIL ORDER BOOK CATALOGUE OF ALL PUBLISHERS for 1904 is ready (448 pages), FREE, Write for it. 











Ghe 
Fifth Avenue 
Book Shop 





, I SHIS BOOK SHOP is an art, book, and 
stationery store conducted on very broad 
lines. It has constantly on exhibition 

and for sale paintings and drawings by the lead- 

ing artists; engravings, etchings » Tare prints, 
and photogr: aphs c arefully selected from the 
best modern work. 

Its stock of books is calculated to cover the 
lines most popular with book-lovers and collec- 
tors: standard and subscription editions, first 
editions and association books, artistic bindings, 
issues of the special presses, autographs, etc. 

Its stationery is the choicest selections from the 
most popular styles, We make a specialty of 
engraving book plates, wedding invitations, ete. 

ter" Send us your name and address and we 
will for-eward you notices of our free art exhibitions 
and special lists and catalogues as they are issued. 


259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
































25,000 NEW WORDS 


Revised Gazetteer of the World 
Revised Biographical Dictionary 
New Plates. 2380 Pages. 5000 [llustrations. 





HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., } 


United States ~~ of Education. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
An instructive and entertaining “Test in 
Pronunciation”’, also our illustrated ppaeayentn 


Edited by W. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 














A MANUAL OF 
Historical Literature 


By CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS 


Brief descriptions of the most important 
histories in English, French, and German, 
together with practical suggestions as to 
methods and courses of historical study, 
for the use of students, general readers, 
and collectors of books. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y: 
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Brown's Famous Pictures 


> Reproductions of famous 
> paintings by old and mod- 

\, ern masters. 

N 2000 subjects in Black 

and White or Sepia. 


Size 514 x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents each. 

Our new 48 page cat- 

alogue with 1000 illus- 
trations, and 2 sample 
pictures for two-cent 
stamp. 


GEQ. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
for 1904 


SERIAL 
NOVELS 


LANS of Harprer’s MAGAZINE for the coming year are so fa 
perfected that the publishers now feel assured that tl 
MAGAZINE for 1904 will be the greatest magazine the wor] 
has yet seen. It will be richer, more varied, and more brilliant, bot 
from the literary and artistic standpoint, than it or any other magazin 
ever has been. A few of the broader plans of the MAGAZINE may be stat¢ 
before the details are given. 
Some of the things the MAGAZINE will do: 
{| It will present authoritative articles, covering every important ji 
of human activity, going to original sources for tts studies. 1 4 
greatest scientists will treat of new discoveries im science; go 
historians will write on history, and at first hand will come accoui 
of discovery, travel, archeology, art, nature, literature, language, 
“| It will print at least eight short stories in every number. q 
§ It will have pictures in colors in every number. 
It will, above all, maintain a distinctly literary standard, avotdi: 
such subjects as sports, politics, ‘*‘ graft,” crime, etc. 


Here are a few things that HAarper’s MAGAZINE will not do: 


§ The Magazine wll try to avoid more than one serial at a tin 

{ The Magazine will not publish connected and consecutive seri 
of short stories or special articles. 

§ The Magazine will not publish “timely” or journalistic articles 
subjects of temporary or soctal interest. 


The first serial of the year will be a new novel in a new vein by 


Mary Johnston 


Author of ‘**To Have and: To Hold” 


HIS is a romance of the period of England’s naval supremacy 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is entitled ‘‘ Sir Mortimer.”’ 

it the author has attained an even higher level than in her earlier 
works both in delicacy of literary texture and in dramatic power. Whi 
“Sir Mortimer”’ is primarily a story of a noble and intense love of an 
for a woman, there is an underlying psychologica! element which gi\ 
it peculiar distinction. This novel begins in this number. It will 
illustrated chiefly in color by Mr. F. C. Yohn. 

Immediately following Miss Johnston’s romance will come a notat 

new novel by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


The publishers are not yet prepared to reveal the details in rega' 
to this story, but the fact that it comes from the gifted author of ‘ La: 
Rose’s Daughter,’ ‘‘Eleanor,’’ and ‘‘Robert Elsmere” is in itsel! 


”? 
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guarantee of the interest which this announcement carries with it. Not 
since the old days when George Eliot wrote for the MaGazine has any 
author had such a personal following. 

Mrs. Ward’s novel will be illustrated by Albert Sterner, who is now 
abroad in consultation with the author. Author and artist will work 
together in close touch with each other. 









Sir Gilbert Parker 


It is now two years since the publication of Sir Gilbert Parker’s master- 
piece, ‘‘The Right of Way.’’ Since its completion Sir Gilbert has been | 





engaged on another novel equally strong in its motive and in a new 
setting. This story will begin in the summer. 


By exclusive arrangement a number of the leading American writers NOTABLE 
will write only for HarPER’s during the coming year. Among themare: WRITERS 





ee a 






MARK TWAIN 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Etc. Etc. 


W. D. HOWELLS 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Etc. Etc. 















It is conceded that HARpER’s MAGAZINE in every number prints more SHORT 
and better short stories than any other illustrated periodical in the world. STORIES 
In every number of the MaGazine for 1904 there will be at least eight 

of these masterpieces of fiction—most of them illustrated. The greatest 

care will be taken to present every variety of short story. Some of 

the writers whose work has already been arranged for are: 










MARK TWAIN MAURICE HEWLETT 
















MARGARET DELAND EDITH WHARTON 

MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN BOOTH TARKINGTON 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ALICE BROWN 

OCTAVE THANET ALFRED OLLIVANT 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
MARIE VAN VORST MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN ROY ROLFE GILSON 
GEO. MADDEN MARTIN ARTHUR COLTON 
PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS ALICE MacGOWAN 

O. HENRY MARY R. SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE WILL N. HARBEN 

Van TASSEL SUTPHEN JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
EDWARD S. MARTIN MARY TRACY ‘EARLE 
NORMAN DUNCAN RUTH McENERY STUART 
MARY A. BACON DR. C. A. EASTMAN 
NETTA SYRETT GRACE E. CHANNING 
MAY HARRIS JAMES B. CABELL 
OLIVIA H. DUNBAR GEO. HIBBARD 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE SEWELL FORD 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL HERMAN WHITAKER 





MAY 





ISABEL FISK GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 









Special Articles 









HE conventional descriptive article of travel has no place in EXPLORATION 
HARPER’sS MAGAZINE. It aims in its travel articles always to AND 

present to the reader something entirely new. Explorers and TRAVEL 
travellers now ranging in almost every part of the world will present 

the results of their expeditions in Harper’s MAGAZINE for 1904. [oveR 
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LANGUAGE 
AND 
LITERATURE 
' 
, 
' HISTORY 
SCIENCE 


Dr. Charcot, of Paris, and M. Pevez, of the University of Bordeauy 


have already started an expedition, the purpose of which is to reach th 
South Pole. The first account of their adventures will be given 
HIARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Frank E. Schoonover, the well-known illustrator and writer, is no 
on his way to the little-known regions around Hudson Bay. He w 
contribute both pictures and text of several articles to the MaGazin: 

Thomas A. Janvier, one of the most charming of our writers, a1 
Walter Appleton Clark, the artist, are now touring the French coast fi 
the MaGazine. Their articles will be a distinctive feature of the year 

Norman Duncan, the story-writer, is on his way from Labrador 
where he has lived among the fishermen. He will write of some hithert 
untold-of features of their dangerous and lonely life. 

Arthur Colton, another writer, whose articles have always the char 
of some distinctly literary association, is to write of some new featur: 
of Western life. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, hi: 
visited some of the great universities of the Continent, among then 
the universities of Athens, St. Petersburg, and Upsala, for Harper’ 
MAGAzINneE, and will write of the life in those great places of learning 

Arthur Symons, the English writer, and Israel Zangwill, will cot ; 
tribute delightful studies of .Continental life, and André Castaign 
will furnish both text and illustrations of several papers on some of t} 





least-known and most attractive corners of Europe 

In this field the MAaGAzINE has always maintained distinction. P 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury, LL.D., of Yale University, perhaps th 
greatest living authority on the English language, will contribute 
number of papers dealing with questions in the use of English—the us 
and abuse. Edmund Gosse, the English critic, and one of the most 
facile of English writers, has written for the MAGAZINE a number of cd 
lightful articles on ‘‘ Phases and Fashions in Literature.’’ Other write: 
who will contribute in this field are 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK.—BRANDER MATTHEWS.—ARTHUR SYMON 
—THEODORE WATTS DUNTON.—RICHARD LE GALLIENNE.—AGNI 
REPPLIER.—WILLIAM SHARP.—W. D. HOWELLS.—E. S. MARTIN, Etc 


John Bassett Moore, Professor of International Law and Diplomac: 
at Columbia University, and one of the world’s greatest authorities 01 
diplomatic history, is writing a number of papers on great moments 1 
our diplomatic history, which will be published during the coming year 
The importance, interest, and authority of these papers, appearing at thi 
time, can scarcely be overestimated. 

Henry Loomis Nelson, LL.D., Professor of Political Science 
Williams College, will write on the romantic and adventurous lives 
some of the early American explorers and pioneers who first made know: 
the resources of this country to the people of the Old World. 


HARPER’s MaGaziNE has published during the past few years mot 
scientific articles of importance than any other periodical the world ove! 
Special experiments are being conducted by great scientists abroad, an‘ 
he who regularly reads HARPER’s MAGAZINE will be the first to be it 
formed of what progress the world is making. HaArpErR’s places befo: , 
the world the most authoritative articles on scientific research wherever 
accomplished. Among those who will contribute scientific articles at 

Pror. J. J. THOMSON, of Cambridge, England.—Pror RUTHERFORD, of McG 

University. —G. H. DARWIN, F.R.S.. of Cambridge, England.—Dr. HENRY 

McCOOK, LL.D.—HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS.—Pror. SIMON NEWCOMB 
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In no department of human knowledge is more general interest dis- 
played than in the results of archeological research, and in this field 
HarPER’S MAGAZINE will continue, as in the past, to lead the way. It 
will contain contributions from: 


Pror. FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S., the great Egyptologist —Pror. RUDOLFO 
LANCIANI, of Rome.—Pror. STEWART CULIN.—Pror. NICHOLAS LEON, of 
the Smithsonian Institute -——P. KABADIAS, State Ephor of Antiquities of Greece.— 


Pror. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, LL.D. 


To this feature of HARPER’s MAGAZINE there is little need to draw 


ittention During the past few years the MaGaziNneE has led the way 
in the introduction of artistic illustration in color, while its pictures 
in black and white have been uniformly of the highest standard. 

appreciation with which this art work has been received 
has encouraged exceptional efforts to beautify the pages of the MAGAZINE 
sy virtue of wholly unusual arrangements these 


The wide 


for 1904. among the 
greatest magazine artists alive to-day—will paint only for Harprr’s 
MAGAZINE: 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., the famous painter, who by special 
appointment is painting the official picture of the Coronation of 
Edward VII., will contribute all of his illustrated work here. 

HOWARD PYLE, who for years has maintained his position as 
perhaps the greatest of illustrators, will, by exclusive arrangement, 
contribute all of his illustrative work for HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 





Miss ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN, whose pictures have been so 
charming a feature of the MaGazing, will, by exclusive arrange- 
ment, contribute all of her work to HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 


LUCIUS HITCHCOCK, one of the strongest and most versatile of 
painters, will, by eXclusive arrangement, work only for HARPER’s. 


In addition, there will be pictures in color and black and white by 
every well-known illustrator in this country and in England. Among them 


ANDRE CASTAIGNE W. T. 
W. D. STEVENS 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


SMEDLEY 
ALBERT STERNER 
SARAH 5. STILWELL 


F. C. YOHN A. FORESTIER 

BOUTET DE MONVEL A. I. KELLER 

W. L. JACOBS LOUIS LOEB 

HENRY HUTT WM. HURD LAWRENCE 
JESSIE WILCOX SMITH CHARLOTTE HARDING 

A. B. WENZELL W. HATHERELL 

ALICE BARBER STEPHENS FLORENC™ SCOVEL SHINN 


PETER NEWELL T. K. HANNA, JR 
F. STROTHMANN FRANK VERBECK 
F. Y. CORY F. C. RANSOM 





35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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PICTURES 





That the author of ‘* Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire’’ could 
write ‘*‘ Cherry” argues 
well for his versatility, 
and that any one at all 
could write ‘‘Cherry”’ 
proves a sense of humor 
as subtle and restrained 
as it is delightful. The 
story is related by one 
Sudgeberry, a young man 
of a century ago, who is 
completing a course of 
study at ‘‘ Nassau Hall,’’ 
in Princeton, and the ro- 
mance that he tells is that 
of an unusually pretty girl 
with a more than nimble 
wit. She is by far Mr. 
Tarkington’s most attrac- 
tive heroine. The story of 
her courtship is clever com- 
edy of a high order. 


dshAe 


By 
Illustrated in Color by A. I. 
Keller. Title-page and End 


Booth *% | : 
a . ig ft iN a Papers in Colors. Deco- 
Tarkington { *\ é \, rated Chapter Heads and 
ee 
i 


. 
¢ / Tail Pieces. Ornamented 
— Author of ? a= =§=6Cherry Cloth, Gilt Top, 
‘The Gentleman from Indiana’’ 

‘* Monsieur + menage etc. ccna — a. © 





FROM AN ILLUSTRATION IN COLOR BY 


A. I. KELLER 


Ladu Rose's Daughter 
| by Mrs. Humphry Ward, continues 


to sell this Fall a thousand a day 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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FIVE NOTABLE BOOKS 


Hawthorne and His Circle 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of “ Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 
The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, Nathaniel Hawthorne,has written 
in this entertaining volume his remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. The author’s 
standpoint is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the narrative. Little de- 
tails of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have not been available*t6 any other biographer. 
Illustrated with Sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


Volume III. A History Volume 111, 
Of the German Struggle for Liberty 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s absorbing recital of the German fight for nationality tells 

of the period between 1815 and 1848. Prussia’s condition after Waterloo, a sketch of the first 

German Emperor, account of. the Carlsbad Decrees—these are a few of the really numerous 

topics included. It is a spirited account, told with calm judgment, fervor, and enthusiasm. 
Uniform with Volumes I. and I, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2. 25 net (postage extra) 














Portraits of the Sixties 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 
An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Cardinal Newman, and a long list of people of note are pictured, as Mr. McC arthy himself saw 


and knew them in daily life. 
Uniform with Mr. McCarthy's “ Reminiscences” 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net: (postage extra) 


The Dutch Founding of New York 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of “In Old New York,’ “The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” etc. 
A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in America, 
with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. Valuable old documents 
and plans are reproduced, giving an inner history of events of vast importance to American 
development. 








Copiously Illustrated with Reproductions of Rare Photographs, etc. 


8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 


The Diversions of a Book-Lover 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


Author of “* Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” etc. 
Mr. Joline talks in a kindly and instructive way of books, authors, book collectors, their friend: 
and their foes; he tells of fine bindings and old and curious editions, and enlivens his tale witt 
many anecdotes and stories that hold the reader a willing captive to the end. 
Uni form with “ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector” 


8vo, Leather Back, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3. 00 net @esteyp oxare) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Maids 
of Paradise 


W. CHAMBERS . 


Author of “Cardigan,” etc. , The love story of a gently bred 
| girl, Ann Rupert, who renounces 
luxury to go to the far Western 
mountains with a delicate young 
artist brother. From a conven- 


; . tional life Ann is thus brought into association with resolute 
its heroine a young French countess. The reader is 6 


OR. 


This is a romance of the Franco- 
Prussian War, its hero an Amer- 
4 ' KOBERKT W. CHAMBERS HAMLIN GARLAND 


‘soldier of fortune, 


ADVERTISE 


ican and 


, 
4 


; : a i men—miners and ranchers—and, as she realizes more and 
carried alternately from the turbulent battlefields of the ‘ eh is a pe yard hy 2 
E ; t] ; “al ‘Pp i ‘dvi; more the reality of this life and the artificiality of her social 
‘mpire to the remote peace SS aradise, ¢ rllic agr 
‘ ae SEReee 6S PUTO, ae Pee ; life in the past, her character 





MAGAZINE 


village on the French coast. The story tells much of | ; expands. <A miners’ strike, high 
the plot and counterplot of the up on the mountain-peak amid 

German and French secret service, the wildest scenery, makes a 

but the true romance is always thrilling background for the woo- 

ing of Ann. Life in a mountain 
mining campis described in allits 
primitive vigor and disregard of 
conventions. A work of remark- 
: able realism and dramatic inten- 

st wand naaadicns sity, a worthy successor to “‘ The 
Illustrated by Andre Castaigne and others . Gray-Horse Troop.’ 
Ornamented Red Cloth, $1.50 Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


vs 


HARPEI 


uppermost. It is a love story in 
which both the hero and the heroine 
are well worthy of the name, and it 
is told as perhaps no other writer 


’ 
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Ge Proud 
Prince 


by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “Marjorie,” “If I Were King” 





JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


A new romantic novel, founded on 
the legend of King Robert of Sicily, 
an arrogant ruler, who defied the 
priest’s warning that ‘‘the un- 
| righteous shall be debased and the 
| pure in heart shall be exalted.” By 
| the intervention of an angel he lost 
| 





his throne. Upon this foundation Mr. 
McCarthy has constructed a vivid 
romance, in which a beautiful wom- 
an is the means of King Robert's 
eventual change of heart and happy 
restoration. 
This novel has been dramatized by 
| its author, and Mr. E. H. Sothern, who 
helped to popularize Mr. McCarthy’s 
other drama, ‘‘If I Were King’’ is 
now playing, with much success, in 
“The Proud Prince.”’ 


CImprint of R. H. Russell) 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 








E Letters 


Home 


by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author of “ The Kentons,” etc. 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


No other writer of to-day has drawn 
in fiction such vital American types 
as has Mr. Howells. In his new book, 
‘“‘Letters Home,’’ he has been pecul- 
iarly happy, and has accomplished 
successfully one of the most difficult 
of literary feats—telling an interesting 
story by means of a series of letters. 
The characters are shown to us 
through the medium of their own cor- 
respondence. Mr. Howells’s wonder- 
ful versatility of style has never been 
so completely demonstrated, and no 
better picture of New York from the 
point of view of people from all parts 
of the country has ever been drawn. 
It is something entirely new—some- 
thing eminently worth while. 


(Uniform with Mr. Howells’s Other Works) 


$1.50 
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"7 
TWO STRONG AMERICAN NOVELS! | 


1 


Judgement Judith of 
oe: the Plains 


Author of 





By MARIE MANNING 


“Meadow Grass,” “The Mannerings ” Author of “Lord Alingham, Bankrupt ” 





ALICE BROWN MARKIE MANNING 





A new novel, taking a radical view of A romance of the plains at the end 
a question always of vital interest of the big cattle days in Wyoming. 
and recently much discussed. The | Judith stands out against the back- 
heroine is one of the most womanly ground of cattle stealing, cattle 
figures in recent fiction and one. of stampeding, and lynching, a noble 
the strongest—a type at once new figure of a girl, throbbing with passion 
and strangely appealing: The story and life, dominating the action of the 
is dramatic in its situations—avoid- tale, and carrying it to a thrilling 
ing, however, the melodramatic—and climax. Strong and virile as are the 
the end is satisfying and unconven- main scenes, the story abounds with 
tional. A bit of real literature, delicious fun. Among the characters 
strong in its theme and masterly in | is Mrs. Yellett, whose humor is orig- 
its handling. inal, American, and refreshingly new. 


Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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WORKS OF 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


THE SOCIAL L ADDER. 

7 Drawings. Uniform with Mr. Gibson’s previously published books. Size 12 x 18 
inches. Printed on heavy plate paper and bound in Japan Vellum. Characteristic 
Gibson cover design. In Decorated Box ‘ $4.00 
Edition de luxe of the first 250 impressions, numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson, and 


a signed artist’s proof in photograv ure of a charming picture for framing . $10.00 
The latest collectio n of Mr. Gibson’s drawings, _marking tl the full maturity of his power 





A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS 


go Drawings. Printed on heavy paper and bound in Japan Vellum. Cover design 














by Mr. Gibson. Size 12 x 18 inches. In Decorated Box $4.00 
Edition de luxe, numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson. Also a signed artist's proof 
in photogravure for framing . é ; ' ; $10. 00 





AME RIC ANS 


Over go Cartoons and Sketches. Printed on heavy paper, and bound in Japan 
Vellum. Cover design by Mr. Gibson. Large folio, 12 x 18 inches. Decorated Box, $4.00 
Edition de luxe, numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson, and a special signed proof 
for framing, printed on Japan paper. $10.00 
One « of the most valuable of the Gibson books, showing ra wonderful variety of American types 








THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP 


Large folio, 12 x 18 inches. Bound in Japan Vellum. In Decorated Box . $4.00 
Edition de luxe, each numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson, and a signed artist’s 
proof i . F . : ; $10.00 


The adventures of Mr. Pipp and his interesting family besides forty other new sketches 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS 


84 Cartoons and Sketches. Large folio size, 12 x 18 inches, bound in Japan Vellum 
and enclosed in a Decorated Box . ; $4.00 
E dition « le luxe, each numbe red ind signed by the artist, and signed artist’ s proof, $10. 00 


arent PICTURES OF PEOPLE 


85 Drawings. Printed entirely from new plates, on heavy paper, and bound in Japan 














Vellum. Large folio, r2 x 18 inches. In Decorated Box . . $4.00 
Edition de luxe, numbered and signed by the artist. With each copy is given a 
signed artist’s proof . : e : . : . $10.00 


A gallery exhibiting the strong personal side of Mr. Gibson’s art. It includes foreig n sketches 


DRAWINGS 


84 Cartoons and Sketches. Handsomely printed and bound, with a picture of the 











typical ‘*‘American Girl”’ printed on Japan paper cover. In a Box $4.00 
The first collection of Mr. Gibson’s drawings. embodying his first *‘ American Girl.’ 

PE OPLE OF DICKENS (In a Portfolio) 
Printed by hand on heavy deckel-edge paper. Size 16 x 20 inches , $5.00 
A few copies of the original Edition de luxe printed on Japan paper . $10.00 


In this series Mr. Gibson has added an interesting chapter to the work | of Keene and Leech. 











(RUSSELL IMPRINT) 
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FROM “THE SOCIAL LADDER.” BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
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Copyright, 1902, by Life Publishing Co. 


“ A SuGGEsTION—For II]-Assorted Pairs” 
-— --———_- 


FROM “A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS.” BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 








Copyright, 1900, by Life Publishing Co. 


“Some think that She Has Remained in Retirement Too Long 
Others are Surprised that She is About So Soon” 
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Collier & Soi 





Copyright, 1902, | “4 Deb ” Keapeint « f 
d ebutante 
* Before you went to bed” PF : R. H. Re 


From “ The Morning Glow of Childhood Calendar ” Pou “ The American Artists’ Calendar’ : 


—_—— a — 








ere’ to the fox 
In his earth below the rocks! 











“Waiting for the Second Table” 


Ir ' f _ . .” . 
| R. te Russel From “ Hunting Calendar From “The Tragedies of Childhood Calendar’ 








| 
| 
| HARPE R« & ‘BROT HERS’ ART CALENDARS FOR 1904 see cpposite pace 
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Harper Art Calendars for 1904 
The Morning Glow of Childhood Calendar 


The publishers believe this to be the most beautiful and most appealing calendar 
that they have ever seen. It consists of seven pictures representing the tenderest 
scenes of childhood, drawn by Alice Barber Stephens, and printed in tints on 
heavy white cardboard. Suitable for framing. Size 14x22 inches . $2.00 


THE TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD CALENDAR 


Four pictures in colors by F. Y. Cory, mounted on olive-green mats, enclosed in 
F cad ‘lope, colored label For framing. Size 12x 18 inches : 4 $1.50 


irge 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ CALENDAR. Six Styles. 


Choice of six lithographic reproductions of pictures in colors by Frederic Reming- 
ton, E. W. Kemble, Jay Hambidge, A. B. Frost, Albert Sterner, and J. G. Brown. 
Mounted o on _he avy brown mat. In envelope. Size 124 X 20 inches, Each, 75¢. 


A GARDEN OF GIRLS CALENDAR 
RUSSELL IMPRIN 
3y FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY. Size 12 x 18 inches $1.50 
lwelve exquisite types of ..merican girls. Mrs. Nosworthy’s conception of the American girl 
is aqeoseney varied, and these twelve ideal pictures are full of artistic distinction. There is a 
ionthly calendar leaf plac« ed in the corner below each picture, with appropriate quotations 


A HUNTING CALENDAR 
RUSSELL IMPRINT} 

RICHARD NEWTON, Jr. Size 11 x 14 inches ; $2.50 
cries of bright-colore? sporting-prints, suitable for framing after being used as a calendar 
ere is a duplicate print of the cover without lettering. Verses accompany each picture. 


THE PLAYERS’ CALENDAR 
RUSSELL IMPRINT 
Twenty-six portraits of Ethel Barrymore, Mary Mannering, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Maude Adams, John Drew, and others. Printed on heavy coated 
paper, with cover in two colors. Twelve leaves and cover, tied with ribbon. En- 
closed in envelope, with colored label, Size 10} x16 inches , $1.50 


RUSSELL IMPRINT 
Uniform with ‘“‘The Players’ Calendar.’’ Portraits ot Mary Mannering, Maude 
Adams, and others. Four leaves and cover in two colors. Enclosed in envelope, 
with colored label. Size 10} x 16 inches . , 50% 


THE MARLOWE CALENDAR 
RUSSELL / 
Uniform with ‘‘The Players’ Calendar.”’ Thirteen portraits 0 ot Julia Marlowe. 
leaves and cover in two colors. Enclosed in envelope, with pot he label 


A CALENDAR OF STAGE F AVORITES 
RUSSELL IMPRIN 
Uniform with ‘‘The Plavers’ Calendar.’’ Twenty-seven portraits of Mary Man- 
nering, Maude Adams, Margaret Anglin, Maxine Elliott, Virginia Harned, Ethel 
Barrymore, and others. Twelve leaves and cover in two colors. Enclosed in 
env elope, with colored label. Size 10}x 16 inches $1.25 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREAT ARTISTS: 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
JOHN LEECH 


e a 
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FREDERICK WALKER 

J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
hackeray | =5= 

CHARLES KEENE 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES | Suen thee 


a 
<4 ~e ») 

















HIS is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray ever published for general circulation. The 
volumes are of convenient size ; the paper, manufactured especially for this edition, is of the best 
juality, and the type is clear and distinct. ‘There are more than 300 illustrations, with a photo- 

gravure portrait of ‘Thackeray. The volumes are handsomely bound in fine cloth, with gilt tops, 

silk headbands, untrimmed edges, gold cover decorations, wine-colored labels, and title-pages in color, 


A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 







Fine Cloth 
Decorated Covers 


Gilt Tops 
Untrimmed Edges 





W'! will send vou the entire set of twentv-five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00 If 
you do not like the books when thev reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. In order to 
keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one vear, without additional cost to you, for either Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, 
please state which periodical vou want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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(Imprint of R. Il. Russel 





DRAWINGS BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 
A BUNCH OF BUCKSKINS 
Full-colored reproductions of striking 
pastel drawings. Eight subjects, mounted 
for framing. Size 20x 26 inches, Port- 
folio of eight . . é ‘ $6.00 
Single drawin; gs , : $1.00 
Portfolio of four (“ Reine gton’s Indians ” 
series). . . . $3.00 
Portfolio of four ( Remington" s Rough 
Riders ”” series) ° ° . $3. °° 


PIERCE’S ‘‘ AMERICAN BEAUTIES’’ 
Six exquisite heads by Thomas Mitchell Pierce, superbly 
reproduced with soft crayon effect and delicately colored 


by hand, Mounted on heavy 





cardboard, Size 14% x 201, 
inches, Portfolio of six, $i ,0o 
Single Prints . : $2.0 
The same, Black and White 
Portfolio of six ; $s 
Single prints . P $1.09 


PIERCE’S «* ATHLETIC GIRLS’’ 
Charming photogravure studies, hand-col- 
ored, mounted for framing. Size 14.x 20 
inches, Box of seven. . $15.00 
Single prints . ; : , $2.50 

The same, Black and White 
Box of seven ; ; : $6.00 
Single prints . e $1.00 


PIERCE’S « AMERICAN GIRLS ”’ 
Photogravures of bewitching types of 
American beauty. 14x 20 inches, mount- 
ed, hand-colored. Box of seven, $15.00 
Single prints . ; $2.50 

The same, Black and White 
Box of s seven . 
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The Ultimate 
Moment 
By W. R. LIGHTON 


Mr. Lighton’s art is almost perfect, 
and the way in which he develops this 
refreshing love story will win the ap 
probation of every reader. The novel 
is Western in its locale, and tells the 
love story of one man and two women 
—the young man strong, romantic, 
ambitious; the young women two 
highly contrasted types. The hero 
leads a vigorous existence in Omaha, 
figures in a conflict with a mob, and 
learns life in many phases. But after 
knowing the world better, his heart 
turns back to Ruth, whom he has left 
behind him, at home, and his ‘“‘ ultimate 
moment’’ comes when he realizes 
that his true happiness lies on the old 
farm, with her, and not in the ambitious 
but selfish which he had 
planned. 


career 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





The Damsel 
and the Sage 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “ Reflections of Ambrosine,’’ “ The Visits 


of Elizabeth,’’ ete. 


This is the story of a Damsel—the 
kind of damsel Mrs. Glyn set in 
fashion with her famous “Visits of 
Elizabeth’’—and a Sage who may or 
may not have been worthy of his 
name, according to the reader’s own 
ideas. The Damsel visits him in order 
to obtain the worldly wisdom she 
seeks. - The two exchange views, and 
the Damsel proves to be the equal of 
the Sage in her own way. The sub- 
ject of their talk is men and women, 
and their views are right or not, ac- 
cording to the reader’s own ideas 
They are always amusing, however, 
and the sprightly, piquant humor of 
the author’s earlier books is not 
lacking. 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 





HARPER & 


BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


The 
Relentless City 


By E. F. BENSON 


Author of “ Dodo,’ “ The Book of Months,” ete. 


This new novel by the author of 
‘‘Dodo”’ brings the reader into close 
touch with English and American 
society, the scenes being laid in Lon- 
don, New York, and fashionable re- 
sorts in the two countries. The plot 
concerns the wedding of Lord Keynes, 
an English nobleman, to the heiress 
of an American family, recenviy be- 
come wealthy. The complications 
that follow are exciting. The story 
itself is one of absorbing interest, 
but its chief charm lies in the author’s 
keen comments on English and Amer- 
ican ways and social conditions. Ameri- 
cans must admit that no Englishman in 
literature has shown keener knowledge 
of their foibles. The work is on a par 
with the best that Mr. Benson has done. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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BOOKS BY 


MARK TWAIN 





The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
Illustrated, 
The Prince and the Pauper. | 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court. Illustrated, 


The American Claimant, and Other Stories and 
Sketches. Illustrated, 


Life on the Mississippi. Ilustrated. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, and Other Stories. Iilustrated. 


The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
and Other Stories. Il?’'d by Lucius Hitchcock and Others, 


How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. 
A Double-Barrelied Detective Story. tustrated, 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
Illustrated, 


The Jumping Frog. (Just Published.) 
Illustrated by Strothman, 





$1.75 
$1.75 


$1.75 


$1.75 


$1.75 


$1.75 


$1.75 


$1.50 


$3.50 


$2.50 


$1.00 
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NEW HARPER PUBLICATIONS 
Six Giants and a 
Griffin 


By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


This book for young children contains 


(imprint of R 


Li’! Verses 
For Li'l Fellers 


By GEORGE V. HOBART 


A book of engaging verses for little folk, 
interspersed with attractive full-page 
wash drawings. The poems are charm- 
ingly written, from a “‘li’l feller’s”’ 
standpoint, and are printed in large 
type, suitable for a child’s reading. 
Frontispiece in full color. ItMustrated with eight 
full-page pictures in four colors and eight full- “page 
§ ~é" in half-tone by M. H. Squire and 

Quarto, Ornamented Cloth, $1.40 net 
oo extra) 


The Children of the 
World 


By THOMAS STEVENS 


A volume of twenty-six pictures in 
full color, and four-line verses rep- 
resenting the children of the various 
countries, arranged alphabetically. The 
pictures show the children in typical 
costumes of their respective coun- 
tries, and the verse on the opposite 
page tells something about each pic- 
ture. The book will both amuse and 
instruct. 

Quarto, Ornamented Cloth, $1.40 net (postage 

extra. 


Innocent Industries 


td 0. Dears GOTTSCH. ALCK 

thor ‘Lives of the Haunted,’ 
headicadains full-page 
ously illustrating the different proc- 
‘innocent "’ industries,with 
verse in large print under each 


Board Covers, Linen Back, $1.25 


pictures, iasiing 


esses of our 


simple 





six fairy stories. They tell of Jane 
and the Bears; Gertrude’s Visit to the 
Moon; of the 
Pig; how Teddy outwitted the griffin 
and the six giants, etc. James Whit- 
comb Riley has written an introductory 
poem. 

Illustrated with six full-page drawings in half- 


tone by Beatrice Baxter Ruyl. arto, Orna- 
mented Red Cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra) 


The Fairies’ Circus | 


By NEVILLE CAIN 


Author of “The Fairies’ Menagerie” 


The wonderful feats of the fairies are 
described in pictures in various tints, 
and in bright verses such as the 
younger children enjoy. Fifteen full- 
page illustrations and many 
ones, by the author, show how the 
fairies do their marvellous deeds, while 
the verses tell the children many things 
about fairyland. 


Quarto, Ornamented Boards, Linen Back, $1.25 


The Fairies’ Menagerie 


By the same Author 


Full-page pictures and verses in tint 
that tell all about the funny little 
insects and animals found ‘in fairy- 
land. Uniform with ‘The Fairies’ 
Circus,”’ illustrated on every page. 


Quarto, Ornamented Boards, Linen Back, an 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NE W YORK 
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Adventure on a Flying | 


smaller | 


i Qrchard-Land 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ Outdoorland,” etc. 





A book for children, companion volume 
to ‘‘ Outdoorland.”’ In the orchard the 
children make the acquaintance of 
birds, field-mice, chipmunks, and in- 
sects, and learn to love them. All is 
told in a delightful manner, attracting 
the children while teaching them much 
concerning natural history. 

Companion volume to “ Outdoorland.”  Iflus- 
trated with Seven Full-Page Pictures in Color by 
Reginald Birch, the illustrator of “ Lit'le Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and Many Marginal Drawings. 
Richly Ornamented Cloth Cover, $1.50 net 
(postage extra) 





Masic and 
Her Dog Snip 
in Fairyland 


BENNET MUSSEN 


A charming fairy story for children. 
Little Masie goes to the mountains 
to find the fairies and ask help for her 
father, who is a wood-chopper and 
lives in the forest. The things that 
she sees and the things that she and 
the fairies do in the latter’s realm in 
the heart of the mountains form the 
, basis of one of the most delightful 
| children’s stories since Carroll wrote 
| his ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 
} 


Illustrated in tint by F. Y. Cory. Square Octavo, 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 net (pos'age extra) 





| 


NEW HARPER PUBLICATIONS 





Two Prisoners 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Author of 


* Gordon Keith,” “A Captured Santa Claus,” etc. 


A tender and dainty little love story 
by a past-master in the art of writing 
for children. It is a story of a child, told 
with all the delightful simplicity and 
charm of which Mr. Page is the master, 
and deserves to rank as a classic. The 
manner in which the book is presented 
makes it an ideal gift, for it is exqui- 
sitely bound and printed, and illustrat- 
ed in delicate colors. 

Five Full-Page Drawings by Virginia Keep, in 

delicate colors. Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
(imprint of R. H. Russert) 





The Stories of 


Peter and Eilen 


By 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of 
“The Roggie and Reggie “Stories 
“The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe” 


” 


Delightful tales for little folk by an 
author whose two former books have 
achieved a wide popularity. It is an 
book for very young 
children, full of simple, pleasing stories 
that can be understood without help 
from the grown-ups. 


entertaining 


Companion volume to “The Lovable Tales of 
Janey and Josey and Joe.” Itlustrated with Six- 
teen Full Pagesin Color. Square Octavo, Richly 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra) 
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RECENT HARPER PUBLICATIONS i 


The Black Lion Inn 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of the “ Wolfville” Tales 
Mr. Lewis is one of the most successful 
writers of Western fiction since Bret 
Harte. In his new book a number of 
Western types, who meet at *‘ The Black 
Lion Inn,’’ tell tales that are full of life, 
and American humor. Sixteen 
striking drawings by Frederic Remington. 
(Russell Imprint) 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


vigor, 


| 


Rejected of Men 


By HOWARD PYLE 


In the form of a novel this book shows that if the 
Messiah came to-day, instead of 1900 years ago, 


He would be received in much the same way. 


The 


story is utterly reverent, dramatic, and perfectly 


natural. 


It makes a notable addition to that litera- 


ture which is best represented by ‘‘ Ben-Hur” and 
**The Story of the Other Wise Man.” 


Cloth, $1.50 





lf I Were King 
By 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of 

‘The Proud Prince,” “* Marjorie,” etc. 
Ihe story of the famous play in which 
Mr. E. H. Sothern made such a memora- 
ble hit a season ago. It is a romance 
founded on the life of Francois Villon 
The book is illustrated in color, with pict- 
ures of characters and scenes of the play. 

(Russell Imprint) 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





Six Trees 
By MARY E. WILKINS 


Author of ““A Humble Romance,” etc. 
Miss Wilkins has correlated the lives of 
her people with their favorite trees, form- 
ing a unique work in fiction. The Louis 
ville Courter-Fournal styles it “ the highest 
tvpe of literary work, ... one wholly 
original and inimitable.” 


Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 


| 


| 





The Dowager Countess 
and the American Girl 


By LILIAN BELL 


Author of 


“Sir John and the American Girl,’’ “ The Expatriates,” etc. 


Miss Bell recounts the hard time an 


attractive 


American girl had in making herself acceptable to 
the titled English family into which she married. 
The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation 
and revelations of English social conditions. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 


In the Garden of Charity 


By BASIL KING 


Author of “ Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


A story of the simple folk of the Nova Scotian 


coast. 


The heroic figure in the story is Charity, 


whe works out her destiny under what are perhaps 
the most trying circumstances in which a woman 
could be placed. It is all very human—and sincere. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





The Love of Monsieur 
By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “In Search of Mademoiselle’ 


The story of a dashing courtier of the 
time of Louis XIV., who surmounts every 
obstacle to gain his end. Mr. Gibbs 
gives a good impression of the life of a 
cavalier of the period, but the work is 
pure romance—not an historical novel. 
Frontispiece by the author. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation.—Englarid’s fore- 
most scientist, Lord Kelvin, wrote as follows con- 
cerning ** New Conceptions in Science”: ‘It is 
full of valuable matter, treated in a very interesting 


manner. 


I am very glad to have the book, and | 


see that I shall find it, not only interesting, but 
useful in many respects.” 

The London Academy says: ‘‘ We have rarely 
read a scientific book we could more heartily com 


mend.”’ 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
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NEW HARPER PUBLICA TIONS © 
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Li’l Verses 
For Li’l Fellers 


By GEORGE V. HOBART 


A book of engaging verses for little folk, 
interspersed with attractive full-page 


wash drawings. The poems are charm- 
ingly written, from a “‘li’l feller’s”’ 
standpoint, and are printed in large 
type, suitable for a child’s reading. 


Frontispiece in full color. Illustrated with eight 
full-page pictures in four colors and eight full-pa: 
ictures in half-tone by M. H. Squire and E. 

ts. Quarto, Ornamented Cloth, $1.40 net 
ee extra) 


‘The Children of the 
World 


By THOMAS STEVENS 
A volume of twenty-six 
full color, and four-line verses rep- 
resenting the children of the various 
countries, arranged alphabetically. The 
pictures show the children in typical 
costumes of their respective coun- 
tries, and the verse on the opposite 
page tells something about each pic- 
ture. The book will both amuse and 
instruct. 


pictures in 


| Quarto, Ornamented Cloth, $1.40 net (postage 
extra. 


Innocent Industrics | 


By 0. en GOTTSCH. ALCK 
Author ‘Lives of the Haunted,’ 


Forty-eight full-page pictures, ‘ene 


ously illustrating the different proc- 
esses of our ‘‘ innocent "’ industries, with 
simple verse in large print under each. 


Board Covers, Linen Back, $1.25 


| 





} 


Hf, Russell) 


Six Giants and a 
Griffin 
By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


This book for young children contains 


six fairy stories. They tell of Jane 
and the Bears; Gertrude’s Visit to the 
Moon; of the Adventure on a Flying 
Pig; how Teddy outwitted the griffin 
and the six giants, etc. James Whit- 
comb Riley has written an introductory 
poem 


Illustrated with six nr drawings in half- 
tone by Beatrice Baxter Ruyl. arto, Orna- 
mented Red Cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra) 


The Fairies’ Circus | 


By NEVILLE CAIN 


Author of “The Fairies’ Menagerie” 


The wonderful feats of the fairies are 
described in pictures in various tints, 


and in bright verses such as the 
younger children enjoy. Fifteen full- 
page illustrations and many smaller 
ones, by the author, show how the 


fairies do their marvellous deeds, while 
the verses tell the children many things 
about fairyland. 


Quarto, Ornamented Boards, Linen Back, $1.25 


The Fairies’ Menagerie 


By the same Author 


Full-page pictures and verses in tint 
that tell all about the funny little 
insects and animals found in fairy- 
land. Uniform with ‘‘The Fairies’ 
Circus,”’ illustrated on every page. 


Quarto, Ornamented noua Linen Back, - 25 
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Orchard-Land | Two Prisoners 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ Outdoorland,” etc. 


A book for children, companion volume 
to ‘‘Outdoorland.”’ In the orchard the 
children make the acquaintance of 
birds, field-mice, chipmunks, and in- 
sects, and learn to love them. All is 
told in a delightful manner, attracting 
the children while teaching them much 
concerning natural history. 


Companion volume to “Outdoorland.”  Illus- 
trated with Seven Full-Page Pictures in Color by 
Reginald Birch, the illustrator of “ Lit'le Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and Many Marginal Drawings. 
Richly Ornamented Cloth Cover, $1.50 net 
(postage extra) 








Masie and 
Her Dog Snip 
in Fairyland 


BENNET MUSSEN 


A charming fairy story for children. 
Little Masie to the mountains 
to find the fairies and ask help for her 
father, who is a wood-chopper and 
lives in the forest. The things that 
she sees and the things that she and 
the fairies do in the latter’s realm in 
the heart of the mountains form the 
one of the most delightful 
children’s stories since Carroll wrote 
his ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.”’ 


gC eS 


basis of 


Illustrated in tint by F. Y. Cory. Square Octavo, 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 net (pos'age extra) 








NEW HARPER PUBLICATIONS 








THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


' Author of 
“Gordon Keith,” “A Captured Santa Claus,” etc. 


A tender and dainty little love story 
by a past-master in the art of writing 
for children. It is a story of a child, told 
with all the delightful simplicity and 
charm of which Mr. Page is the master, 
and deserves to rank as a classic. The 
manner in which the book is presented 
makes it an ideal gift, for it is exqui- 
sitely bound and printed, and illustrat- 
ed in delicate colors. 

Five Full-Page Drawings by Virginia Keep, in 

delicate colors. Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
(imprint of R. H. Russe.v) 





The Stories of 


Peter and Eilen 


By 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of 
“The Roggie and Reggie “Stories” 
“The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe” 


Delightful tales for little folk by an 
author whose two former books have 
achieved a wide popularity. It is an 
entertaining book for very young 
children, full of simple, pleasing stories 
that can be understood without help 
from the grown-ups. 


Companion volume to “The Lovable Tales of 
Janey and Josey and Joe.” Illustrated with Six- 
teen Full Pages in Color. Square Octavo, Richly 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra) 
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The Black Lion Inn Rejected of Men 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS | By HOWARD PYLE 
Author of the “ Wolfville” Tales } 
Mr. Lewis is one of the most successful | In the form of a novel this book shows that if th« 
writers of Western fiction since Bret Messiah came to-day, instead of 1900 years ago, 
Harte. In his new book a number of He would be received in much the same way. The 


| “eT arl- | : ° e 
Western types, who meet at The Black | story is utterly reverent, dramatic, and perfectly 
Lion Inn,” tell tales that are full of life, | natural. It makes a notable addition to that litera- 


vigor, and erican ) Sixteen age hc m8 
e - Ameri ~ humor onsen ture which is best represented by ‘“‘ Ben-Hur” and | 
striking drawings by Frederic Remington. | ,, The Story of the Other Wise Man.” 
Celt Ieneied 1e Story of the Other Wise Man. | 

} Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 | Cloth, $1.50 | 
—_ - — | 








If I Were King The Dowager Countess 


By : ‘ 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY and the American Girl _ 


Author of } By LILIAN BELL 
“The Proud Prince,’ “* Marjorie,” etc. | Author of 
Ihe storv of the famous play in which | “Sir John and the American Girl,’’ “* The Expatriates,”’ etc. 
Mr. E. H. Sothern made such a memora- Miss Bell recounts the hard time an attractive 
ble hit a season ago. It is a romance American girl had in making herself acceptable to 


founded on the life of Francois Villon 

lhe book is illustrated in color, with pict- 

ures of characters and scenes of the play. 
(Atussell Imprint) } 


the titled English family into which she married. 
The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation 
and revelations of English social conditions. 





Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
Six Trees In the Garden of Charity 
By MARY E. WILKINS By BASIL KING 


Author of “A Humble Romance,” etc. Author of “Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


Miss Wilkins has correlated the lives of | A story of the simple folk of the Nova Scotian 
her people with their favorite trees, form- | coast. The heroic figure in the story is Charity, 


ing a unique work in fiction , lhe Louis who works out her destiny under what are perhaps 
ville Courter-Fournal styles it “ the highest : 


tvpe of literary work one wholly the most trying circumstances in which a woman 
original and inimitable.” could be placed. It is all very human—and sincere. 
| Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 | Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





| 


The Love of Monsieur | New Conceptions in Science | 


By CARL SNYDER | 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation.—Englarid’s fore- | 
most scientist, Lord Kelvin, wrote as follows con- | 
F ; 3 . cerning ** New Conceptions in Science”: ‘It is 
The story of a dashing courtier of the | full of valuable matter, treated in a very interesting 
rae of Louis XIV.., Potige surmounts every | manner. I am very glad to have the book, and | 
obstacle to gain his end. Mr. Gibbs | - rata 

gives a good impression of the life of a | See that I shall find it, not only interesting, but 
cavalier of the period, but the work is useful in many respects.” 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “In Search of Mademoiselle’ 





pure romance—not an historical novel. The London Academy says: ‘‘ We have rarely 
Frontispiece by the author. read a scientific book we could more heartily com 
mend.”’ 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
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Ethel | 


By J. J. BELL 


Author of “‘Wee Macgreegor ”” 


‘*A jolly good book about a very nice 
girl. . . . There is only one other story 
with which this one could be compared 
—‘The Dolly Dialogues.’ Yet we 
should rather know Ethel than the 
flirtatious Dolly.” —The Evening. Sun 
(N.Y.). 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 





Sinful Peck | 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Author of“ Spun Yarn” 


A story of the sea—virile and exciting, 
vigorous and entertaining from begin- 
ning to end. The Sum says: ‘* Mr. 
Robertson’s tale would have delighted 
the heart of that masterful portrayer of 
mutineers and pirates, Robert Louis 


Stevenson, himself.” 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
| 





Wee Macgreegor 
By J. J. BELL 


Author of “ Ethel,” etc. 


An exquisitely sympathetic study of a 
wee Scottish laddie, of his father, who 
pets and spoils him, and of his mother, 
who adores and disciplines him. The 
book made the name and fortune of its 
hitherto unknown author, and has made 
the character of ‘‘ Macgreegor’’ famous 
the world over. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 | 





The Substitute 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 





A North Georgia tale, full of the humor, 
the quaint philosophy, the real life in- 
terest that marks Mr. Harben’s writings. 
The story pictures life in a Southern 
town, while following the course of a 
love affair that is involved and exceed- 
ingly attractive. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





The Bishop | 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY | 





The tale of a lovable bishop whose field | 
was the camps and army posts of the | 
rough West. The New York Daily 
News calls him ‘‘ one of the few notable 

clerical characters in our literature.” 
Mr. Brady’s book is full of the humor, 
the life, the action—the broad, virile, 
humanity—of the West of yesterday. 


Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





Marjorie 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “* The Proud Prince,” etc. | 
A dainty little love story enacted in 
picturesque environment. The scenes 
of the story are laid on a ship bound for 
the West Indies. The crew mutinies 
and seizes the ship, and Marjorie and 
her lover have many exciting adventures. 

Frontispiece in colors by C. Allan 
Gilbert. Six full-page drawings in tint. 

(Russell Imprint) 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


F.R.C.S. 


Stories of “Travel 
& Adventure in 
Many Lands 


8 VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST 






The Exiles Our English Cousins About Paris 
Van Bibber, The Rulers of the The West from a 
and Others Mediterranean Car-Window 






Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America 
A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book 









Eight Eight 
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Volumes Volumes 
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Handsomely Beautifully 










$ ¥ va 
: Illustrated 





Bound 


WARPERS WaRreRs WAR CRRS MARPERS macetrs HARPER HARPER. MARPERS 


300 Full-page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic 
Remington, T. de Thulstrup, and a great many others 


OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, charges 
If you do not like the books 


prepaid, on receipt Of $1.00. 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do 
like them, send us $1.00 every month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with 
us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly. Harper’s Dazar, or the 
North American Review for one year without additional cost to you. In 
writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
6 West 48th Street and Annex. 


The Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 40th year. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West 40th Street. 


The Veltin School for Girls. 


College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. ire-proof building, thoroughly equippe d. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 








The Misses Rayson 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Small classes throughout 
the school. College Preparation. Advanced courses in 
Literature and Languages. 

176, 178, and 180 West 75th Street. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opened October 7. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


Classical School for Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Special Music, Art, Literature, and Language. College cer 
tificates. Summer travel in Europe. Gymnasium. Home 
care and social recreation. | 
Mrs. HeLEN M. SCOVILLE. 2042 Fifth Avenue. 





Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. | 
Winter Courses now open. 11th year. Engagements secured. 
Write for prospectus. 31 West Slst Street. 





The Gardner Home School for Girls. 
Mrs. RUSSELL SAGE, Miss HELEN GOULD, references. 
607 Fifth Avenue 


ay 





Mrs. William Eustiss Munroe. 

Resident and Day School for Girls. College Preparation. 
Selected Courses. Exclusive home for students taking special 
studies. Superior advantages in Music, Art, Literature, and 
Languages. Chaperonage. Home social life. Special in- 
struction for backward pupils. 

150 West 57th Street. 


Miss ‘Murphy. 
Boarding and Day School. Foreign Travel. 
Re-opened October 6. Residence, 117 West 85th Street. 
School, 160 West 85th Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Large recreation grounds. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Barnard Classes. 
College Preparation and Special Courses for Girls. Address 
Miss OSBORNE, 
430 West 118th Street, Morningside Heights. 








Mrs. Finch’s Classes and Boarding-School 
for Girls. A School with a College atmosphere. 
Mrs. JAMES WELLS Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 


733 and 735 Madison Avenue, corner 64th Street. 





Aintilonn Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A_ practical training- 
school in conjunction with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire | 
Theatre and travelling companies. Apply to 

E. P. StePHENSON, General Manager, 





Carnegie Hall. 


The Merrill-van Laer School, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
formerly 
| THe Pees_es & THompson Scnoor. No change in Prin- 
cipals. 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 


Miss Keller’s Day Schools. 
Main School for Girls, 25 West 55th Street. 
Special Preparatory Class for Boys under 13 years. 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
New York City and Tuxedo Park. 








Miss Brown's Boarding and Day ‘School 
for Girls, formerly 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, opened 
October 1, 1903, at Park Hill, Yonkers (30 minutes from 
— York City). 
or_ circulars, address Miss ANNE Brown, Highcliffe 
Hall, Park Hill, Yonkers, p 
New York City. 


The Randolph and Pond Day School. 
College Preparation. Small Classes. Re-opened October 7. 
253 West 93d street. 











NEW YORK. ¢ 


Mrs. Hasen's Suburban School for Girls. 


Half-hour from New York. 
PELHAM MANOR, 


The Lockwood Collegiate School for Gicls, 
Beautiful suburban home, with all the advantages of the 
Metropolis. Thorough instruction in music, languages, and 
art. Certificate recetyed at Vassar, Wellesley, and other 
colleges. 
25 minutes from New York City. 





MouNT VERNON, 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 





40 minutes from New York City. Send for Catalogue h. 
“THE CASTLE,” TarrytTown-on-Hupson, 


Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 
Faculty of thirteen specialists. 
13th year begins October, 1903. 
40 minutes from New York. 





IRVINGTON- ON-HupDsOoN. 








The Lad ly Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 

regularcourses. Preparation for College and kuropean travel, 
Address Mrs. JANE GkeEy IlybkE, sINGHMAMTON, 





Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
90th Year. An hon:st and honorable record of nearly a 
century. Refers to its patrons, Forits richly illustrated year- 
book, address the Principal, 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusie, A.M., 
OsSINING-ON- Hupson. 





Nyack Military Academy. 
A Select Military Boarding School for Boys. Address 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
NYACK ON-HupDson. 
29 miles from New York City. 





Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stow Rye. 


The Cathedral School of St. Marv. 


Anendowed schoo! for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 
City and country advantages. Fine new buildings. Refer- 
ences required. Address 

Miss ANNE S. Gipson, Principal, GarRpDEN Crry, L. 1. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK (continued) 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 





The Balliol School. 
rhorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading 
colleges. Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New 
gymnasium, nexcelled opportunities for winter out-door life. 
Beade $ LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDERS, A.B, 
. tkpirn Rockwecy HALt, A.B. 
Utica, 


New York Military Academy. 

Near West Point. Prepares for all Colleges. Now repre- 
by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six col- 
ges and universities. For catalogue, address 
luk SUPERINTENDENT, 


sented 


le 


Riverview Academy. 

Military training gives the self-control and alertness that 
make the accomplished man. Cla. sical, Scientific, and Busi 
ness Courses. U.S. Army Officer. 68th year. 

For catalogue, address 

J. B. Brspee, A.M., Principal, 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College-Preparatory Departments. Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, NEWARK. 








Cloverside School for Girls. 
Early application necessary. 
Address Miss E. W. TimLow, 


(Fourteen miles from New York.) MONTCLAIR, 





Montclair Military Academy. 


Just enough of the military life to reap its physical benefits | 
and to promote a spirit of obedience and respect for authority. | 


Boys are not treated collectively—the aim is towards the 
highest attainments of the individual in his preparation for 
college or business life. Large gymnasium. Every provision 
for out-door sports. Healthful location. U.S, Army officer 
detailed. For catalogue, a‘dress 

Joun G. MAcVICAR, A. 4, 


3 Walden Place, MONTCLAIR. 





Montrose School for Girls. 
Healthful home life in the country, with metropolitan ad 
vantages. he most delightful region near New York. 


Mrs. L. L. M. BRYANT, Principal. SoOuTH OKANGE. 


The Dwight School for Girls. 


For a limited number of boarding pupils. Thorough in- 
struction in all branches. Combines with the advantages 
of a large day-school the atmosphere of a home. New 
buildings, ample grounds, in healthful, charming, suburban 
town. Only 14 miles from the Libraries, Museums, and 
Concerts of New York City. For Prospectus, address 





Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, ? p.;.: . 
Miss E. W. FARRAR, § Principals, 


ENGLEWOOD, 





Pamiico. 

An ideal home school for girls. 11th year. Beautiful coun- 
try location near New York City. General and elective 
courses. Exceptional advantages in English, Music, and Art. 

All out-door sports. For illustrated catalogue, address 

Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Principal, POMPTON. 

ourieenemeteetnemeeiemall 














MASSACHUSETTS. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s 
School for Girls. 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 





‘*The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. Enelish, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD, 


Mount Ida School for Girls. 
6 miles from Boston. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
College- Preparatory and General Courses. 
GEORGE F, Jewett, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
NEWTON. 





Miss Frances Vose Emerson’s 
Home and Day School for Girls who wish city opportunitic 
and thorough class work. College- Preparatory, Regular, an 
Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 

401 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Quincy Mansion School. 


Home school for girls and young women. For information, 
address 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., 
(P. O. Wollaston) QuINcy. 


Howard Seminary 


for Girls and Young Ladies. Famous for 
the excellent results it has achieved, for the 
earnest spirit of its staff of teachers, and the § 
homelike atmosphere of its school life. Large 
endowments have made low terms possible— 
$350 to $400 a year. Academic, College- 
Preparatory, and Special Courses. 
Miss Saran E. LauGurton, Principal. 
WEsT BRIDGEWATER. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 





The leading Conservatory in America. Facilities not 
equaled abroad. Composition, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
under the best masters in class or private lessons. Year-book 


on request. 


Grorce W. CHapwick, Musical Director, 


Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





Rogers Hall School 


for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket- Ball, Tennis, Field- Hockey. 
Mrs. EK. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 
LOWELL. 


| Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. Cock, A.M., D.D., President. 

69th year began Sept. 16,1903. “Endowed college-prepar 
atory, with advanced courses for high-school graduates and 
others. Art and music. Native French and German. New 
brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, 
field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Within 30 miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, NORTON. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls. 


NorwIcu. 


Manor School. 

College Preparatory. Manual Training without extra 
charge. New Dormitgry, handsomely furnished through 
out, hot and cold water in every room, shower baths, steam 
heat, electric light. Gymnasium 100 by 50 feet. Bowling 
Alleys, Billiards, Tennis. Athletic Field. Boating and fish- 
ing under direction of a master. Write for catalogue and 
book of photographs. 

Lovts D. Maxriott, M.A., Head Master. 

STAMFORD. 
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guarantee it. 


more money and better your position in life. 
advertise our system and other books, we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. T1 
Simply send your name and address and _ receive the book without cost. A postal 
Address Commercial Correspondence Schcols, 104 L, Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. ¥. 





genuine and without any condition whatever. 
card will bring it. 


SCHOOLS & 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Linden Hall Seminary. 

Founded 1794. A Moravian Boarding - School for Girls. 
Nearly 4000 young women have been educated here. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 

Rev. Cuas. D. KR EIpER, Principal, Lititz. 


Marshall Seminary. For Girls. 

Academic and Music Departments. College- Preparatory 
und Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured 
home life. For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 

Miss E, S. MARSHALL, 

Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


Maplewood 
wakes up 40 boys to duties of life. Prepares for business | 
or college. Gymnasium, athletic field. Former students 


successful business men, doctors, lawyers, legislators, etc. 


One in United States Senate. No tobacco. 
J. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. 
CONCORDVILLE. 
’ - 7 
Walnut Lane School for Girls. 
56th year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular course with 
diploma. Attractive home life. Catalogue on request. 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHARDS, Principal. 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies, 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN, Prin., Ogontz School P.O., OGontz, 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
42d year. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts 
(A.B.). Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. Hyart, President. 
CHESTER, 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
32 years of success in training boys to be manly and upright. 

Exceptional location and equipment; instruction of the highest 

order. Catalogue. ARTHUR TT. Emory, A.B., Prin. OGONTZ, | 











COLLECES. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Home and Day School. 

Established 1878. 

‘Twenty received in the school-family. Prepares for College. 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, and domestic science. 

The Misses LicGett, Principals. 





Derroirr, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘* Chenoweth ” 

Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Mary D. CHENOWETH TURNER, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CHENOWETH SLOAN, 
New address, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue and Dupont 

Circle. WASHINGTON. 


t Principals. 


Chevy Chase School for Girls. 
French the language of the house. 
Mile. 1.. M. BouviGny, Principal. 

Woodley Road and 20th Street, WASHINGTON, 





CANADA. 


French and English School for Girls. 
Founded 1858. 
Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON,. 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montrea)). 








ILLINOIS. 





Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose Hit, Principal. W oopsTock. 





Kenilworth Hall. 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruction. 
For catalogue, address ‘ 
Mrs. MARY KeyYEs BaBcock, 
KENILWORTH, 





UNCLASSIFIED. 





W LEARN 





Great Book 


‘Bookkeeping 


WOULD YOU SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 


possess the capacity that directs and controls large business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts eee opportunities a 
hundred fold. Our method excels all others. You can learn quickly at your own home without loss of 

No trouble to master bookkeeping when a bookkeeper teaches it. 
he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 
Free. “ How to Succeed in Business 


secure an increase in salary? 


e or money. 
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Would you obtain a good- paying position or 
Would you 


The author of our works is an expert accountant; 


» ts the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and 
business. It tells of the best system of acceunts in the world. Itexplains how youcan make 
It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. 
This offer is positively 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON THE STUDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


cates a group of students—students within a few miles of the Arctic Circle—in the Fiji Islands—under the Equator 

in the domain of the Great White Czar at Moscow and St. Petersburg—in Smyrna, the country of the Bible—in 

historic Rome—in Venice, the bride of the Adrixtic—on the banks of the Nile—in Ceylon—in benighted China—in India 
in Siam—in the Transvaal—in Cape Colony—in the Falkland Islands, off Cape Horn—in Hawaii—in New Zealand—in 
lasmania and Australia—in the Philippines and in Korea. § Yet the vast spaces which separate many pupils from the 


: § IE MAP below shows the distribution in every part of the world of American School Students. Every dot indi- 
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e of the School in Chicago—spaces so great that an exchange of letters sometimes takes three months—cannot deter 
bition and determination. Wherever there is Youth, Hope, and Industry, there will be found pupils of the American 
ool of Correspondence. 


@ The courses are Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing, Pen and Ink «endering, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, Refrigeration, Telephony, Telegraphy, Navigation, Textile Design, Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Spinning, Weaving, etc. 

An opportunity to obtain instruction at horse under the direction of members of the 

faculty of a resident engineering college—ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


{ The instruction papers are prepared especially for home study by such men as Prof. 
F. B. Crocker, Columbia University; Prof. Wm. Lawrence, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Prof. F. E. Turneaure, University of Wisconsin; Prof. A. E. Phillips, Armour 
Institute of lechnology, and others. They are used as text books by the United States 
Government in the School of Submarine Defence, Fort Totten, New York; by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company in its ** Shop School,’’ and in a 
number of colleges and schools. 


{ Our courses offer parents who have not the means to send their children to college an oppor- 
tunity to obtain for them technical training of immediate practical value, at a moderate cost, 
under men of acknowledged standing. 


{If you are too far from a technical school or college to attend it—if you must support your- 
self, or have others dependent on you—if you have not the entrance qualifications demanded 
by a resident college of engineering—the courses of the American School provide a means of 
fitting yours:If fora position requiring technical knowledge without leaving home or inter- 
fering with your regular work. 





Illustrated catalogue, giving full synopses of all courses, may be had upon request 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Room I50 E - - = - = = s 2 = = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


UNCLASSIFIED (continued). 





Treatment of Stammerm; 





our tonal a | iL 


sent Free to any an | 
Tas Lewis SCHOOL For Sta 





Get it in the negative. 








neeiene at Dek ae 


Let the failures and dis- 
sourageinents of the past 
be forgotten. The future 
is before you. You would 

| not go into battle unpre- 
| pared; then why under- 
j 





Photography 


HOME TAUGHT 


Money-making, uncrowded professions —or fascinatin 
pastimes —are open to any ambitious person who wil 
devote a part of leisure time to the execution of our 
personal, mail courses of instruction. Diplomas issued, 
Positions secured for graduates. 

We teach, by mail, Professional and Amateur Photogra- 

phy; Crayon, Pastel, Water-Color and Miniature Painting 
If you will tell us of your desires, we will end free our book, * Prof- 
table Professions." It has started many on the road to success, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

wcorporated Capital 
233 Washington ‘Avenue, ‘Scranton, Pa. 





take the battle of life unprepared? Be a speciale 
ist in one profession, and you will find a place in 
| the world, 

“Formerly men were educated BY their work; later, 

they were educated FOR their work; now, the Cor- 
respondence Institute of America educates men AT 
| their work.” (Quoted from ALT. F. CLARK.) 

We offer the following Courses for home study: 
Electrical Engineering, lustrating, Advertising, 

Journalism, Proofreading, Practical Electricity, 

Bookkeeping, and Stenography 

Our instruction in these Courses is thorough and will 
equip you fully. 

Write for copy of our big book, entitled, * Struggles With the 
World," and mention the Course which interests you 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Box 710, SCRANTON, PA, 








THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR 


AMM™MERI 


An institution for the correction of speech defects. Established by 
cured stammerer in 1880. Methods scientif 
atonce. Authentic references of the 
or write for new pamphiet, ** Causes an 1 Treatment of Stammer ng.”” 






F. A. BRYANT, M.D. (Bellevue Graduate), 12 West 40th St., New York. | 


Overnment Positions 
14,983 Appointments versace to, Civ 


deve ice pl: aces during 


and reliable. Improvement 
haracter, if desired. Call 

















Our Correspondence Course will increase 
your earning capacity, business and social 
success; strengthen your will,enlarge your 
capacity for thought and work ; give you a 
sound mind and alert memory. 
FREE —Don' grope any longer. Write 
today fer free trial copyrighted lesson and 
— Sescriptive booklet, ** How to Remember.” 
a IN SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
35 The Auditorium, Chicago 
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Laapess LAW SCHOOL 
the past year. This was 4,692 more than were egpeinted STUD CORRESPONDENCE 


during any previous year. Excellent opportunities for youn 
people. Hundreds of those whom we prepare BY MAI 


s | L AW INSTRUCTI ON. 
AIL 
for the examinations are annually appointed. Full infor- Established in 1892. 


mation about all government positions free. Write for 


our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinations. 


Columbian Correspondence College, SN ASHIAGTON, Dy 








If you want to 
now how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
sh to become an advertising writer or 
manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish to 
gain knowledge that will positively increase your salary 
or income, send three 2c. stamps | for prospectus telling 
“Who Should Study Advertising,” “Why Advertisin 

Should Be Studied,” “‘How Advertising Can Be Taught, 

and booklets, “The Ill Fortunes of Brother Bill,” “Other 
People’s Brains,”’ and ‘How Shall a Young Man Succeed?” 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 184 William Street, N. Y. 
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a eamenaenee — | Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 



















Prepares for bar in any State, Combines theory 
and practice. Text are same as used in 
leading residentschools. Teaches law at your home. 
Three 2 ular College Course, Post 
Graduate, and Business Law Courses. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 


| HAVE YOU READ 


“Jedgment”? 


Paapneh & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, 
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wig METROSTYLE (gl 
PIANOLA 


The invention of the Metrostyle rivals in importance the invention of the 


te 


Pianola itself, and develops a new principle in music which must vitally affect the 
future of that art. 

The Metrostyle attachment on the new Pianola (which appears as a_ metal 
pointer on the tempo-lever) records on a music-roll the exact interpretation of an 
authority playing, and then guides another to a perfect reproduction of the same 


interpretation. 


An authority like Paderewski, or a composer like Moszkowski, can play a 
composition with this Pianola and, by means of its Metrostyle, mark on the 
music-roll a simple line. This line as it progresses indicates by its curves and 
angles, the diminuendos, ritardandos, and accelerandos, or any of the various 
dynamic contrasts of the music just as it is played. 

€ 

The Metrostyle upon the tempo-lever of the Pianola is then used to follow 
this line, enabling any one to render the selection with the same interpretation as 
the one who marked it. 

¢ 

The guidance of the Metrostyle is not arbitrary, the player having liberty 
to follow the interpretation line or not, as is desired, and thus the individuality 
of each performer is unrestricted. 


UPON THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE REPRODUCED EXCERPTS FROM AN ARTICLE ON THE METROSTYLE, PI/BLIGHED IN “THE MUSICAL COURIER,'’ 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING, AS IT DISCUSSES THIS iNSTRUMENT FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF THE MUSICIAN AS 
WELL AS THE LAYMAN. 
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A FEW ARTISTS WHO HAVE INTER- 
PRETEU MUSIC FOR THE METROSTYLE 


Taken from “ Musical Courier.” 


THE METROSTYLE 


A MARVELOUS INVENTION 
REVOLUTIONARY IN INFLUENCE 





HE DEVELOPMENT of the self-playing instru- 

ments in this country, supplemented by their intro- 

duction in Europe, has attracted the attention of 

the musical world for a number of years past, particular) 

since the mechanical devices have become so unique as to 

exalt these instruments out of the class of automatic players. 

“ By self-playing instruments are meant especially 

the *Pianola, a portable piano-player which is moved 

up to the keyboard of an instrument and, by means of a 

perforated roll or spindle of paper, performs music that 

is transposed from the composition itself, no matter what 

the character, range, or difficulty of the composition may 

be. This Pianola has gradually been introduced into the 

best musical households, and has centered upon it the 

attention of the greatest musical authorities, for the 

reason that in its evolution it has finally succeeded in 

enabling the player who controls the music-roll to give 

certain expressions to the compositions in imitation of 
what the human player himself would do. 


q 


“‘Piano-playing has indeed become simplified through 


ert; for the reason that those persons who are not able to 


reach digital dexterity in their practice of the piano can 
play difficult compositions through the Pianola, and those 
people who have never studied the piano have an oppor- 
tunity to play that instrument by means of the Pianola. 


. . . . . . q¢ 


“There has been a constant and gradual evolu- 
tionary improvement visible and audible in the Pianola, 
because the company which manufactures it— The 
Aeolian Company — has, by incessant application and 
experiment, succeeded in devising a large number of 
special devices that have given the player opportunities 
to do more than merely give an automatic repetition 
of the composition. A great deal of latitude has lately 
entered into the handling of the instrument, and it has 
therefore become not merely a fashionable instrument 
for the purpose of amusing people, but it has been 





* There is but one Pianola, manufactured only by The Acolian Company, New York 
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A FEW ARTISTS WHO HAVE INTER- 
PRETED MUSIC FOR THE METROSTYLE 





4 utilized as a means toward education and toward the 
dy acquiring of a larger and more extensive knowledge 
of the musical field than formerly existed when the 
piano depended upon the playing of the performer 
directly. 





C 


”: ’ OSZKOWSK! = 


a Ky —_ 
“It became a matter of importance that the Pianola met an ay 


jee 


! should be developed to such a stage that compositions of 
|| the masters could be played, not only traditionaily correct 
|| in expression and in dynamic contrasts, but more than that 
| —namely, that the rolls of music could be so controlled 
| and so marked that any authoritative interpretation could 
|| be performed by the player with absolute reliance on its 
correctness. 





“This latest triumph—one of the most marvelous 
} things that has been invented in music—has now 
-} been accomplished by means of an attachment called 
M the Metrostyle. 
$ 








THE METROSTYLE 

“This 1s the most far-reaching achievement in the 

; development of the Pianola, an invention by means of 
which it is possible to reproduce the exact interpreta- 
tions of the great masters of the piano. 








¢ ® 
a = }. 
Here we have an invention which is going to be the aagi_ 


first to perpetuate interpretations. For instance, a Chopin Ay 
Nocturne can be indicated by Paderewski, by Rosenthal, (\e 
by Bauer, by Busoni, by d’ Albert. These five pianists all 
play a composition differently, and their interpretations of 
Chopin differ, and yet by means of the Metrostyle and the 
Pianola we can obtain records of Chopin Nocturnes inter- 
preted by these five masters, and in five, twenty-five, fifty- 
five, or a hundred years from now people will be able to play 
them on the piano exactly as these pianists play them now! ' : Wes 
“Take the Moszkowski compositions which have ets: Ye wy 
been interpreted by Moszkowski himself. They are ' 
F: on record now. At any time hereafter any performer 
can learn exactly how Moszkowski interprets his own 
compositions, and the same applies to Paderewski and 
to d’Albert and others. This will give an authoritative 
: interpretation to be used by any one at any time on 
his own piano, in accordance with the roll-indications 
and interpretations of the composer himself... .. . 
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“If any one wishes to know how the great masters interpret these different 
compositions, all that is necessary is to take the Pianola-roll, with the indications that 
are necessary, and play it. 

“Nothing can compare with the Pianola with its now perfected arrangement, and 
there is no opportunity for dispute, there is no opportunity for discussion. Here is the 
stamped roll, indicating exactly how the composer or conductor or the player would play 
or interpret or conduct the composition. Its analysis is therefore complete, and the 
Pianola creates a new synthesis on which to build the future musical development. 

“This is such a stupendous innovation on everything that has 
taken place in music so far that it stuns the intelligence. It is so 
far-reaching that it overwhelms ideals. 

“We are completely at the mercy of an entirely new thought in musical development. 

‘* We now see piano-playing taken out of the realm of automatism and placed at one 
step on to the very highest rung of the ladder of individualism. We have authoritative 
law from which there is no appeal. We have before us now an instrument that can 
gratify to the fullest extent all our desires for a higher education in music alone in our own 
studio or wherever we wish it, and at the same time it can become a source of the most 
intense artistic gratification. . . . . . . 


¢ 

“In fact, there is an endless number of new phases of music that can grow out of 
this invention, which at once places the Pianola in the very front rank of artistic 
musical phenomena. In the course of the next few months a large number of the most 
prominent composers and players of Europe and America will have their works, as 
well as the works of the masters, recorded according to their interpretation, and the 
repertory of the Pianola will therefore comprise nearly all of the great works written 
or adapted for the piano. What this will result in can only be conceived by musicians. 
The prospect is so great that it is difficult to dwell on it, but the achievement represents 
one of the greatest triumphs of the hour, and will have an enormous effect on the 
development of the music of the future.” — Musical Courier, February 11, 1903. 

Any invention which represents a new thought is without comparison. The Metrostyle Pianola is so classed and is cf sufficient 
importance to every one interested in music to warrant personal investigation. 

The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms, or at the warerooms of cur agents. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle Pianola (Catalog Q ) will be sent to those desiring information by mail, 


and ail questions answered through our correspondence department. 
Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. Pianola, $250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired. 


fo ie» AEOLIAN COMPANY 

—s AEOLIAN HALL aaa 
362 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
124 EAST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI 


Agents in all principal cities 
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Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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. PURE SOAP 
PEARS’ SOA 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder is a wholesome Powder. 
In a box with mirror. 


All Rights Secured. 
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Don't 
Boil 
Woolens 














Cc | 
FOR WASHING 
IBLANKETS 
|S Saves: at every point 

Coarse th Ing easily 


washed bye delic ate 





women. Fine things 


' 
safe 


ely washed by strong 
women. Directions 
‘on each package. | 
PEARLINE saves most | 


of the wear because it 
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ED, PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the best HAIR RESTORER known; it preserves the hair from parasitic attacks; tones up the hair 
bulbs; cleanses the scalp; and positively CURES DANDRUFF. ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also a most excellent HAIR 
DRESSING The sweet and refined odor which it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet luxury. oz. Bottles, 50c. Sold Every- 
_where. 8 oz. Bottles, $1.00, 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest at Perfume—BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTES: doe beste $2.08 
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Alas Needs 





RUGBY WAIST. 


Original and best. Sup- 
ports clothing from shoul- 
der by three back buttons 
: on suspender at- 
tached to patent 
reinforcement 
around arm- 
holes. Free play 
for all exercises 
without strain. 
Best Twill for Boys. 
2 to 12 years, 65c. 








Our Fall 
Catalogue 


now ready, will be sent for 
4 cents postage. Describes 
over 2,000 articles —1,000 of 
which are illustrated—for the 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, 
Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. 6 
60-62 W. 23d St., - - NEW YORK 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES 


BRAIN 
AND 
NERVE 
FOOD 


From the phos- 
phoid principle 
of the Ox 
Brain and 
the Em- 
bryo of 
Wheat 





Is an essential food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, 
the brain clear and vigorous. For the relief of brain weariness, 
mental depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weakness 
resulting from an impaired nervous system Vitalized Phosphites 
is without an equal. It restores brain and nerve power, by spe- 
cially feeding the nerve centres. It aids wonderfully in the bod- 
ily and mental growth of children. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white femme pleasant to taste, 
Sree from narcotics, Formuia on each bottle. Descriptive pamphiet free. 


PREPARED BY 


56 West 25th Street 
New York City 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 









CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE, 
The best remedy in —— for cold in the head and sore throat 
|, 50 cents. 






































































































MAIL ORDERS ONLY. 


Suits and Jackets 


MADE $ . WE SUsBanTER 
TO ORDER 8 to AQ CATA ALOUUE “and 
IN ONE WEEK SAMPLES FREE. 
The prettiest garment is 
absolutely worthless un- 
less it fits nicely. Ready- 
made garments are made 
up by the thousands for 
ready-made figures. They 
lack individuality and rare- 
ly have either style or fit, 
and you are likely to 
find exact duplicates 
being worn by others, 
We keep no ready- 
made goods, but make 
every garment es; 
cially to order. ou 
choose your style from 
our catalogue, illus- 
trating 126 of the late 
est New York fashions, 
and your material from 
our stock of over 400 


ae 


the jacket of one 
style, the skirt of 
another, and the 
sleeve of a third, 
if you prefer, and 
have the garment 
made according:to 
_ own taste, 
giving it an 
individuality 
which ready- 
made rments 
are entirely 
devoid of. 


We cut and 
make our gar- 
ments according 
to our own ori, 
inal system, w which is used by no other concern. This is 
one of the secrets of our wonderful success in making 
perfect- fitting garments from measurements sent us by 
mail. Under our method we emphasize Ge Sqree points 
of the figure and conceal the defects. now we 
can fit you, but if a garment which we he nae for you 
is not absolutely satisfactory in every respect, send it 
back promptly and we will refund your money. You 
take no risk in dealing with us. Our prices are reason- 
abe; we can save you the storekeeper’s profit of from 
$5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell you as cheaply as 
we will your local merchant. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
TAILQRED SUITS, - $8 to $40 
VISITIN COSTUMES, ~- $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - $4 to $20 
STYLISH JACKETS, - = to $35 


We make a specialty 
Brides’ Traveling Gules, - “$10 to $35 


We Pay Express € Shargee to any paré of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
wr desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 

When you send us an order, ,they will look after it while it 
is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it were made 
under your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest samples 
will be sent free b ious mail. Ask for new Winter 
Cc ‘atalogue Neo. 35. Mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for $ Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a ful! line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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“our notable showing of 


invite attention to 
ORIENTAL RUGS 

The largest assortment ever offered in this country 

BROADWAY A, a * 


W. & J. SLOANE, RRO’ 4 
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| TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


: WATCHES 


i ——————[—S=== 
CHRISTMAS AND OTHER GIFTS 


‘ Ladies’ Gold Watches 
(All cases, 18-karat gold) 


Neat little open-face watches, espe- 
cially adapted for Misses, $25, 
$35, $40, $45, $50, upward 


In sterling silver cases, $10, $13, 
$17, $20, upward 


Men’s Gold Watches 


(All cases, 18-karat gold) 

















Open-face, upward from ...... $60 
Hunting case, “ inte er 65 
Open-face, extra flat......... 110 
using nbs. © 4. cease 120 
New model, “ ..... $150, 200 


Gold Timing Watches 
(All cases, 18-karat gold) 


Single Chronograph, marking 
fifths of a second ........ $100 


Split-second. Chronographs, 
$125, 200, 225, 400 


Small Single Chronographs for 
Trained Nurses.......... 50 














Cuts of above, or photographs of richer watches, sent upon request 


The movements of 
Tiffany & Co.’s 
watches are 
constructed on 
advanced scientific 
methods. 


The dials and 
cases are of re- 
fined form and 
exact workman- 
ship, making 
each watch a 
perfect example 


of its particular style. 


The name of 
Tiffany & Co. 
appears upon the 
dials and move- 
ments of all their 
watches and carries 
the guarantee 

of the house. 


Tiffany & Co. 
never sell to 
other dealers. 


Correspondence 
Solicited 








Union Square, New York | 
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The First Advertiser 





»yright, 1902, by J. G. BROWN. 
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* THE TREASURER,” by J. G. BROWN, N.A. Miniature 
of calendar 13 x 24—one of the Osborne “ stars" 


for 1904 


Copyright, 1903, by J. W. CRANE. 
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A ae ape y J. WE oy 
alenda x 24—a n Osborne “ ideal head " for 1904. 





iniature 


who used calendars simply 
took advantage of a univer- 
sal need, and his plain cheap 
‘*sions’’ were in great de- 
mand. The idea was good— 
plain calendars became com- 
mon, and another pioneer 
advertiser made HIS more at- 
tractive by using a picture in 
combination—that was the 
beginning of the art calendar, 
now a standard medium. 

The Osborne Company 
was the first to successfully 
specialize the art calendar 
for advertising, and to-day 
makes several times more 
high-class art calendars for 
more advertisers than any 
other concern. 


OSBORNE ART CALENDARS combine with 
the artistic merit that appeals to the connoisseur the 
popular qualities that interest “‘ all sorts of people ”’— 
those who receive an Osborne Calendar bearing your 
advertisement will keep it, not because YOU want 
them to, but because it is WORTH KEEPING. 


CATALOGUE “D” FOR 1904—a real art vol- 
ume of 120 pages, 12x 16 inches, every subject in full 
size—will be sent PREPAID to any one in business, 
on the condition that it be returned PREPAID (return 
charges 40c.) within 5 days. 


THE OSBORNE CO. 


31 Union Sq., NEW YORK 
Works : NEWARK, N. J. 
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OUR ASSORTMENT OF 
SELECT FURNITURE 


has been gathered with great care, and in- 
cludes examples of the various style-epochs 
through which the Applied Arts have passed. 
We can supply individual pieces which will 
lend a distinct note of richness to a room, 
or we will furnish a complete scheme ex- 
pressive of a definite style of decoration 
Correspondence Invited Salesrooms Open to Visitors 


333 TO 341 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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It Facilitates 


BUSINESS 


Our standard sectional 
cabinets, various shapes and 
sizes of files, adjustable par- 
titions and interchangeable 
make-up. 

We organize business 
systems, devise combina- 
tions of files, cards and in- 
dex to suit. 

Our line of sectional 
bookcases with disappear- 
ing glass front are just what 
you want. 

If your office supply 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. 

Dealers should send for 
our proposition for carrying 
our entire line. 
































SPECIAL FILES 


Our drop-front tariff files—endorsed by 
Traffic Managers. 

Upright COMBINDABLE units, with 
card traps, puts a WORLD OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE under your thumb. 


Be 


RAILWAY GOMMBRGIAL © 
GABINET AND FILE GO. 


Office and Salesroom 
Bank Floor, 187 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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A.B. Wirsckbaur & &. 





The Kirschbaum Belt Coat 


A long, loose, generous coat, easy to| 


slip on and easy to wear; having the cor- 
rect “ balance” and “hang.” The weight 
falls in the right place; it does not tire or 
restrict the wearer but allows a free stride— 
a rare virtue in a long overcoat. 

Fine shoulders, high and concave. Full 
back, held in by half-belt. Made either 
single or double breasted of Scotch Cheviot, 
or soft warm overcoatings in plaids and 
mixtures, or dark plain colors. Sleeves 





lined with satin, body of coat with silk or 
durable mohair serge. 

The acme of winter warmth and com- 
fort—an excellent driving coat, an ideal 
great-coat for general wear. 

Ask your dealer for the Kirschbaum 
Belt Coat: Prices $10 to $30. 

Write for our style book “C”, Sent 
free to every man who cares for his personal 
appearance and to every woman who cares 
for the personal appearance of any man. 


A. B. Kirschbaum G&G Company, Philadelphia 
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MUSIC—“ One of the fine arts, or arts of beauty and expression.” 
—Stanvarp Dictionary 
Piano playing is an art rich in pleasure-giving resources, and the inventors of the 
Angelus attempted to make, and have made, an instrument which permits an artistic per- 
formance. Most people know that since the Angelus was introduced many imitators have 
sprung up. Each and every one of them lacks the vital distinguishing feature of the Angelus, 


The Phrasing Lever. 


By this wonderful device immediate and absolute control of the instrument is ob- 
tained. When you have seen the Angelus Phrasing Lever—a little ivory tablet under 
the performer’s right hand—you will understand why no other piano player can be suc- 
cessfully compared a moment with the Angelus. 

The Angelus Orchestral possesses still another exclusive feature—charmingly voiced 
organ reeds, which may be used as an accompaniment whenever desired. These reeds 
may be used separately, if preferred, making the Angelus Orchestral a complete instrument 


Agents in all principal The Wilcox @ White Co. 


cities. ESTABLISHED 1876. 
= Factory and Main Offices, Meriden, Conn. 
Booklet describing, and . 
pictures of, the latest mod- 
els of the Angelus and 
the Orchestral mailed 


by itself. 


free. Instruments su- 
perbly finished in all 
woods to match any piano. 
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Ptanss 
THE MAKERS OF THESE INSTRUMENTS 
have shown that genius for pianoforte making that has been 
defined as ‘tan infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

The result of eighty years of application of this genius to the 
production of musical tone is shown in the Chickering of to-day. 


Catalogue upon Application CHICKERING & SONS 


793 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Be Sib in : 





PIANOS 


Dwelling-places of culture, 
refinement and harmony. 
There is present in each of 
these charming American 
homes a handsome tuneful 
piano of quality for people 
who enjoy the best. 
Art Catalogue Free. 


Dept. F 
Norwalk, O., U. S. A. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


is a day of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of past years. But 
how about the future 2 

Aman with an adequate En- 
dowment policy in the Equit- 
able has real reasons for 
giving thanks - not only for 
the past but for the future. 

His future is absolutely se- 
cure — and so 1s that of his. 
family. 


HOW ABOUT 


J.H.HYDE 





YOU? 


la resentatives 


GAGE E. TARBELL. 2% Vice President Ee 


f 


at 





For fall information fill out this coupon, or write 
tala SAAS 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY or the united states 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 3 


Please send me information regarding sn Endowment for 


years of age. 








eer 
DODDS eaeeer-- 
“sosepepre” 
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1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 

Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its place at the 
head of the annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe 

that this year’scalendar far surpasses all our previous productions. 

It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all advertising, the first sheet 

bearing the year's calendar and the other six composed of beautiful female heads (which 
are shown above) around each being a frame effect in imitation of burnt leather, with borders 
and decorations in L'Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in decoration, 
which is now all the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, are 
reproduced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with a muslin hanger. Calendars 
of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50. 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 


now ready for delivery « 
Fairy 


on receipt of ten oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25c in gems. 
Soap, the Oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white soap in the world; it sel!s for 5c, each 
cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. Be sure to give full name and address, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 121, Chicago. 
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MOORISH BACK, by A. Fabbi. 


Exclusive reproductions from original paintings by noted European artists. 





Gold edges. 


Dozens of designs to select from. 


card party prize. 














CAVALIER BACK, 


by A. Canella. 


Copyright, 1903, by Tue U. S. 


An assorted dozen or half dozen Congress Playing Cards- 
no two packs alike—a most acceptable holiday gift, 


Stylish 


dainty— 






TAMBOURINE BACK, by G. Raggi. 


Piayinc Carp Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


or 
artistic. 





Cut this out and send 
Backs, and telling how to entertain successfully. 
Condensed Hoyle. 


with 2c. stamp for 64-page book illustrating Congress 
Or 10c. in stamps for 128-page 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 





Dept. + 
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ORDER 
YOUR 


Christmas Gifts 02%. 








Send for our Year Book for 1904. The 
“‘Something Different’’ you Wish for 
Christmas may be found in its 188 

pages. Of the numberless arti- 
& cles in Solid Gold and Sterling 
Silver it contains, over 
3000 are between 


25c. 8 $5.00 





Any article sent prepaid and safe delivery guar- + 74 Bib Holder . 
iteed. Everything ts sterling silver. Illustrations Ja 





4 Tea Strainer, sterling silver, ‘with 


All these 
articles are 
sterling 

silver, 





















1087 Mother Goose 
Napkin Ring, $1.00. 


These four articles 
actual 










8678 Thistle Brooch 
and Chatelaine Pin, 
$1.00. 











bare que pearl . 


$ .30 8670 Brooch, heavy sterling silver, oe 
ed, wit h 
| 8672 Br ch and Chatelaine, clover 


ne-half scale. copper berries . . 4-50 
& Flat Pencil, Witch, shown open - $ .5o 1196 Tea Spoon, clover, very heavy . 1.60 | 8678 Belt Pin, ** To our next merry meet- 
199 Consolation Prize . ° 1.25 1526 Pin Cushion. > S | ing” - . . : ° 
280 Thimble, wild rose (st ate size 75 sate Pepper, individus al 2.00 | 4794 Hat Pin, four-leaf clover 
946 Rattle, * Buster Brown, i = ring 278 == Server, ts $1. 50; with | gC old 81087 Match Box 1 
with silver bell : 1.75 | 9&@042 Fob, all silver,very heavy,wit hseal, 4. 
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OU ans 
‘Silversmiths 





233 Essex St., Salem, Massachusetts 
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HENRY S PRITCHETT - 


MALIACHUSETTS 
TNSTITOTE SE ee TECHNOLOGY: ysl 
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PRESIDENT PRITCHETT is one of more than 200 dis- 
tinguished men and women who have already written for 


The Youth’s Companion for 1904 


A a Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip or the 
nna name of this magazine with $1.75 will receive: 
S bs ti, on The Thenkseiving, Christmas a yh ned wasjoine An 1903. 
e Thanksgiving, ristmas an ew Year’s Double Numbers. 
eS crip e Companion Calendar for 1904, in 12 colors and goid. 
Off. And The ide s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1904—a library 
er. of the best reading for every member of the family. F 29 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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: : Manufactur 
Gold and Silver Smiths, 268 Essex St., Salem, Mass. finejewecny ast 
UR NEW CATALOG O contains photographic illustrations of over 7,000 articles in Diamond and Gold Jewelry, 
/ Sterling Silver, Leather, Ebony, etc.—of Solid Gold Rings alone it contains over 1,000. We are the largest dealers in the 
United States in fine Gold Jewelry by mail, and selling direct to the user our prices average one-third less than those of the 
retail trade—buying from us you payno middlemen’s profits. A POSTAL BRINGS OUR CATALOG—Write Now. 
_ We illustrate a few pieces taken at random from our Catalog. 
243—Solid ote, pone brooch or pendant 7o0os—Sterling silver brooch or chatelaine, 188 K—Sterling silver brooch 
coal . 65 


diamond cent ancce gray . —Sterling silver brooch, gray. 
343—Solid gold brox baroque.... 7006—Hat pin like ences cooee 86 7S 4 1.—Hat pin like sosl covese 
Solid gold, pearl crescent escee 7o08— Sterling silver brooch or 509 I.—Sterling silver tie Pp, gtay 
olid gold collar pin, pearl © cece gray e sities 6 5161.—Sterling silver scarf pin. 
olid gold collar pin, baroque ‘“ 7oo7—Hat pin like 7008............ a 517 1.—Sterling silver hat pin 
522—Pin like s2r, without pearl. ........ 7024—Sterling silver brooch, gray < 560 L—Sterling silver brooch, 
873—Solid gold brooch.......... ° ° gpm Dak. fae eee | for picture in back, gray 
874—Solid gold, pearl sunburst, dia- sisC—Solid gold brooch, enameled clo- 7 5 erling silver brooch, gra 
mond centre.... Grassy 2 ‘ 793 L—Sterling silver scarf pin, gra 
875—Solid gold brooct ein el “ h . oc 794 1.—Sterling silver scarf pin, gray 
175K—Brooch like 87s, sterling silver 8C—Solid gold, pearl brooch, opal centre 7.00 797 _—Sterling silver scarf pin, gray 
7003—Sterling silver brooch or chatelai: 807C—Solid gold scarf pin, pearls. . - wees 383M —Sterling silver locket,2 pictures 
gray evews ote % ingie D lid gold scarf pin, baroque........ 4#80M—Sterling silver coffee spoon, hol 
7oog—Hat pin like 7003............ ° 5 310D—Solid gold cuff links ° - 26 499°M—Spoon like 489M, gold bow?.... 
154K—Sterling silver brooch, gray ‘ e 
. proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are personally known to the undersigned, and are thoroughly reliable, 
Our Guarantee . aightforward business men. Any oneis safe in sending them money in advance.— HENRY M. BATCHELDER, 
President Merchants’ National nk, Salem; LELAND H. COLR, Cashier Mercantile National Bank, Saiem. 
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VIOLIN VALUE. 


A violin bought by our original 
and unique plan becomes simply 
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U. 8. LETTERED 


We BEAT THE WORLD ON 
FINCERBOARD. 


BRASS BAND 


aninvestment. Itis always —- INSTRUMENTS, 


exactly what you paid for it. 
will pay you to investigate 

carry the largest line of fine and 
sood Learn withouta teacher. Saves time and worry. Attach in|We supply the United States 
ones, $sup. Easy payments, ifde- a minute. State kind of instrument. roc, postpaid 


rare Violins in America. 


a. — DRUMS, etc. 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 


Government. Reduced prices. 


sired. Large, handsomely-illus- PECIAL OFFER — Fingerboard and celebrated | Don't buy until you see our large, 
“Howard” Self-Instructor; 


trated catalog FREE on request. 


regular price, 50c. Postpaid for asc. ' new illustrated Band Catalog. 


‘«‘Howard”’ Mandolins and Guitars Excel. Souvenir Catalog on request. 


Our Catalogs describe, illustrate and give net prices on every known 
musical instrument. SENT FREE when you state article wanted. Write today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO 222E: 4 ST: CINCINNATI, O. 


The PRICE 








- Books by 
‘SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE 














g you pay an exorbitant price for a piano part 
of your money is wasted, no matter how 


good the instrument is. 


If you pay ever so small a price for a bad 
piano ail your money is wasted. 

If you buy a good piano you must pay at least 
a fair price and that is all you will have to pay for 


\ 
Em 
g 


The 


erson. 
PIANO 


Vesty of the Basins 


The character of Vesty, the poor fisherman’s daugh- 
ter, is one of great sweetness and strength. Her de- 
| velopment from a humble fisherman's wife to the wife 
| of a gentleman in Boston is naturally and interestingly 
| told. The charm of this story is perennial. 


A | $1.25 


Flood-Tide 


| This isa story of primitive fisher-folk on the Maine 
7 | coast, full of the quaint humor and humble pathos of 








their lives. The Brooklyn Eagle truly said: *‘A 


work of genius. . . . A flow of wit.” 


It not only has a beautiful tone when new $1.50 


but it stands use. For over half a century these 
instruments have stood the test and over 78,000 
satisfied customers are our references. 

Send your address and we will! mail you our illustrated 


catalogue and easy payment plan. No matter where you 
live, you may avail yourself of the advantages of our time 


system of payments. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON Dept. 
i= Boyleston St. 


Winslow Plain 

Mrs. Greene’s latest book. The story is laid in a 
quaint New England village half a century ago. The 
main interest centres in young Patience Haskell— 
sweet and womanly—in her lover, Percy Knight, 
and in the boy, little Timmins. 


T, CHICAGO $1.50 








195 Wabash Ave. al — 




















Established 48 years. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





geeeeg Brass =~ Iron Bedsteads 


OF EXCLUSIVE AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 


» = 


LA Also a superb assortment of FINE BEDDING, 
th oF Spring Beds, Davenports, Divans, Box Couches, 
Li}. Down Quilts. Unique designs in Cushions, in- 
cluding those especially made for Yachts. .... 


Illustrated catalogue on receipt of 3c. in stamps if you mention Harper's Magazine. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-First Street, New York 


fr Fam 








HARPER'S 














No Den or Library complete 
without our 


Holland Stein Holder 
Colonial Pipe Rack 


and 
Verde Antique Foot-rest 


These goods are hand - made 
and finished in Weathered 
Oak. Most unique and ac- 
ceptable gifts for men. 
Write for illustrated Booklet. 

. | 
GUERNSEY CAMP & CO. 
292 Main St. Buffalo, N.Y. 












No. 28 


3° 


Weathered Oak. 





It Meets Your Mood 


Sit straight or reclining in this ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow” chair,—its poise 
conforms to your — Harris Rootes Furniture comprises 
the cream of the Mission school; all the pure colonial designs ; 
the most successful modern produetions. Finely chosen genuire 
leather sterling materials throughout—every detail enriched by | 
the famous “ Harris” craftsmanship. Not found at stores. We | 
sell direct through our catalogue, at actual factory prices. 


CATALOGUE FREE— Many rare « designs, all about Harris 
Leather Furniture and how to get it. Write for it. 


o 1b, Manufacturins «Co, 


178 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 
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We make no argument on quality this 
month. We state as our belief, born of 
S50 years in mattress making, that an 

OsTERMOOR is the most comfortable and 

restful mattress ever made at any price— 

also the most durable. It is sold on its merits 

—not on its advertising. Time and usage, 

the destrovers of all things, have no apparent 

effect on the 


Patent Elastic Felt | 5 

Mattress . 

You don’t have to depend on the judgment 
of others. Decide for yourself. Sleep on it 
30 nights from date of receipt, and if it is not 
better in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
than any $50 hair mattress ever made—if it 
is not all you even HOPED for, return it at 


our expense and your money will be immedi- 
ately refunded without question, This is 





Our Unanswerable Argument. 
Send for Our Free Book 


whether you want a mattress or not—interest- 
ing information on comfort and the OsSTER- 
MOOR. There is no other mattress as good as 
the OsTERMOOR, and we want you to know 
why—we challenge comparison. It illustrates 
the various uses to which the Patent Elastic 
Felt is put—Pillows, 

2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 Window Seat Cush- 

25 lbs. ions, Boat Cushions, 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00) Church Cushions, etc. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, | | 7) Look out tor the frauds 

35 lbs. > that are offered every- 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13,35] where. It’s not “felt’’ if 


4 ad “e ” 

4 feet 6 inches wide. it’s not an OsTERMOOR 
45 Ibs. » 15.00 The name “ OsteRMooR” 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. and our trade mark label 
Express Charges Prepaid. | 2 sewn on the end of 
In two parts, so cents extra.] EVETY genuine mattress, 
Special sizes at special prices Mistakes”’ will happen, 

you know. 


Ostermoor & Co., 109 Elizabeth St. NewYork 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Cumpany, Ltd., Montreal. 
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NOVEMBER 
BAZAR 


==> SPECIAL=>—= 
THANKSGIVING 
— = NUMBER 





v Frontispiece — Story Without 
y Words By Fanny Y. Cory 


“ LITTLE ESSAYS ABOUT 
iw GIRLS—I. Girls Collectively 
i) Considered 

MJ By Henry Van Dyke 


¥ Thanks for All—Poem 


i! 
iW By Edith Thomas 
“) Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 

4 


' Mrs, Peters’s Thanksgiving— 
Y Short Story. By Katherine Bates 


4 Lilustrated by George Wright 


, GROUSE OUT OF SEASON 


il —One-Act Play 
il By Marguerite Merington 
nN Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 


MEMOIRS OF A BABY— 
Part VIII. Most Amusing Instalment 


ut By Josephine Daskam 
id Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory 

M) ' 

iy Che Ultimate Moment—A Nobel 


y Chapter XT. By William R. Lighton 
Iiustrated by Arthur I. Keller 

“} Their First and Last Thanks- 
ut givings—Two Full-page Drawings 
, By Charlotte Harding 








Our Paris Letter Y 
By Flora McDonald Thompson i! 
NY 


When Mary Ellen Left Home— ‘ 
Short Story.. By Dolores M. Bacon ‘ 
Illustrated by Peter Newell v 

i! 


Pin Money vs. Moral Obligations jj 
By Priscilla Leonard ji 


A Hallowe’en Supper Mf 
By Elise Kingdon ‘ 

Illustrated with Photographs NY 

Ni] 

Paris Evening Gowns i 
i 

Costumes for Street Wear v 
\! 

_ House and Reception Gowns i! 
: , i! 
Simple Fashions y 
By A. T. Ashmore 3, 

Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose 4 

My 

Concerning Rugs i 
By Ada Sterling | 

oh ; My 
Thanksgiving Dinners i 


1} 
1\| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


J 


| 
} 
I} 


By Josephine Grenier ;| 





15 Cents a Copy * 


Illustrated with Photographs MA 
Embroidered Table Linen i! 
: ; ii 

, Hints to Housewives iJ 
Ni 

Gifts for the Baby i! 
By Lilian Barton-Wilson 

Illustrated with Photographs i! 
Editorial Comment ‘ 
In Jocund Vein Y 
Cut - Paper Patterns \! 
Bazar’s New Pattern Sheet y 
Books and Writers " 
eee ———~~ | 

~ $1.00 a Year 


; HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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5140-Signet King, 14K, $5 6251-Brooch, d wold, real pearl, $3.50; 5506-Brooch, 
aine or Hat Pin, sterling over blossom, # 


5575-Silk Fob, sterling charm and trimmings, $2.7: 238-U 
5 50; 

Chat ; 5495-Waist or Collar Pin, sterling, 85c.; 

5591-Chat e Pin, sterling, 75c.; 5601-Collar Pin, sterling, 65 


1 Ring, solid gold, fine fire opal, 


hSe.; 5812-Cuff Pin, solid gold, 
SIZE Roman, 75c.; 5787-Cuff Pin, real pearls, 14K, $3.25; 10K, $2.25: 6152 Tie Clasp, solid gold, $1.25; 
6062-Bar Link Buttons, sterling, $1.35 per pair; 6061-Bar Link Buttons, sterling, $1.25 pr.; 6120-Bar 
Link lid gold, $3.00 pr.; 6112-Bar Link Buttons, solid gold, $2.50 pr.; 6171-Locket, solid gold, $5.00; 
5A5 rf Pin, 14K, real pearl, $3.00; 4996-Searf Pin, 14k, $1.25; 6088-Scarf Pin, sterling, ruby eye, 
6041-Scarf Pin, sterling, ruby eyes, 65c.; 6043-Scarf Pin, sterling, 60c.; 6537-Scarf Pin, sterling, 
gold finish, real turquoise, 75c. 
We will send any of these articles prepaid anywhere in U. S., safe d elivery guaranteed. Your money 
will be cheerfully refunded if purchase made not satisfactory. OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
—containing thousands of illustrations—showing the latest novelties. IT’S FREE TO YOU. Send 
@ postal to-day for it. Established 1867. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silveramiths, 243 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
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OVERS OF MUSIC 


— 






If you want FREE 


A Portrait of Brahms 
A Piano-Piece by Chopin 
A Song by Franz 


with sample type pages of 


The Musicians Library 


Send your Name and Address to 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Dept.H, BOSTON, MASS. 


aes Send also for a Free Sample Copy of Musicat RECORD AND REVIEW 


























«* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovisviLLe CoukirR-JOURNAL. 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is ##e cook-book of the 2oth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want, It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


, 


“‘ No difficulty in following its directions.”,—WASHINGTON TIMES 


“‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”’—(N. Y.) Pus ric Opinion. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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To our line of “ Stella” 
Music Boxes we have add- 
ed the “ Mira,” which con- 
tains the latest improve- 


ments and many attractive 
features. For tone quality, 
durability and brilliancy of 
execution it has no equal. 

Prices range from $7.50 
to $150.00. Tunes from 
20c. up. 

Sold by leading music 
box dealers. 

Write for catalogue and 
list of tunes. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 
35 Union Square, 
New York. 














22 CAUBER MODEL 1903 











AN ENTIRELY NEW RIFLE NOW READY 


Unequalled rapidity and ease of manipulation aid accurate aim of successive shots 


Winchester Model 1903 is a ten-shot AUTOMATIC, hammerless, take- 
down rifle. It is adapted to a new .22 caliber rim-fire cartridge, loaded with 
smokeless powder and the Winchester Greaseless Bullet. It is graceful 

in outline, light in weight, certain in operation, simple in construction and pos- 

sesses few parts. After filling the magazine and throwing the first cartridge 

into the chamber, all that it is necessary to do to shoot the ten cartridges that 

the rifle contains is to pull the trigger for each shot. Weight, 53/ pounds. List Price, $25.00. 
Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 

WINCHESTE” REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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* under the LOFTIS 
Diamonds on Credit SYsru0. 
that any person of honest intentions, no matter how 
far away they may live. may open a Confidential 
Charge Account for a Diamond, Watch or other 
valuable article of jewelry, and pay the same in a 
series of easy monthly payments. 


Write today for our beautiful- 
How To Do It. ly illustrated Catalogue, and 


from it select any article that you would like to wear or 


own; or, perhaps use asagifttoa lovedone. We will 
send your selection on approval to your home, place of 
of business or express office as you prefer. Examine it 
as leisurely and as carefully as you wish; then, if it is 
all that you anticipated, and the best value you ever 
saw for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the price and 
keep it. The balance you may send us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 
On the Other Hand if you decide not to 
9 buy, simply return 
the article to us at our expense. Whether you buy or 
not, we pay all express and other charges—you pay noth- 
ing, neither do you assume any risk or obligation what- 
ever. We submit our goods on their merits, with abso- 
lute confidence that their quality,low price and our easy 
terms of payment will command your favor. Weask 
but one opportunity for adding your name to the largest 
list of pleased customers with which a Diamond house 
was ever honored. 


To the Cash Buyer of Diamo 


We are the Largest House 


in the Diamond business. We are also one of the 
oldest—Est. 1858. We referto any bank in America— 
ask your local bank how we stand in the business 
world. They will refer. to their Commercial Agency 
books and tell you that we stand very high, and that 
our representations may be accepted without question. 
Guarantee Certificate, *<; 
9 with 
every Diamond, is the broadest and strongest ever 
issued by a responsible concern. Further, we give the 
broad guarantee of complete satisfaction to every 
purchaser Our exchange system is the most liberal 
ever devised, for it permits you to return any Diamond 
bought of us, and get the full amouut paid in exchange 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. 


Your Christmas Plans .*'!!, 2: & 


complete until 
you have looked through our Catalogue, and con- 
sidered what you can do in gift-making in conjunction 
with the LOFTIS SYSTEM. ‘he $5.00 which 
you . pay for something cheap and trashy, will 
make the first payment on, and put you in imme- 
diate possession of a splendid Diamond or Watch. 
You can thus make gifts that are commensurate with, 
and appropriate to the circumstances, without any con- 
siderable initial outlay. There can be no more favor- 
able time than the present for buying_a Diamond. 
Prices are advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 
per cent within a year seems assured. Dealers gener- 
ally agree in this prediction. 


we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 
characteristic of our house. 


It is nothing less thana 


written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. 
Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get $45.00, making the cost 


of wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 


Write to-day 
for catalogue 











LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamonds—Watches— Jewelry 
Dept. M-27, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 111. 
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“WORLD BRAND” 


aie SILVERWARE 
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HAT’S ina name? When you buy Silverware for 
the table, look for this mark of distinction — 
“World Brand” —It stands for the best. It 

means your absolute protection and our guarantee. That 
“ We have made our mark in this world” as producers of 
Silverware is a fact worthy of note. Our TRADE MARK 
is the sign of honest value. Free! A beautiful Sugar 
Spoon. Send postal to-day for particulars, 


AMERICAN SILVER CO. 
3 MAIN STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 











33 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Stationery 
Reproducers of Quaint Colonial Silver 

Will issue early in November their Green Book 
for 1904, the most original and attractively il- 
lustrated catalogue of high-class jewelry ever 
published, and the only one that has no imi- 


tations of any sort. Sent free on request. Address 
Dept. A. 





A very acceptable present 
All leather-lined, fine black, brown, or tan, solid leather travelling 
bag, shown both opened and closed, 15 inches long; without fit- 
tings, $9.00. Fitted with ebony hair-brush and comb, velvet brush, 
glass soap-dish, tooth-brush bottle, tooth-powder bottle or cologne 
bottle with silver tops (the Shield pattern shown in catalogue, page 
64), complete, $25.00, This makes a beautiful bag for lady's use, and 
can be used as gentleman's bag. Same bag, 17 inches long, for 
gentleman's use; without fittings, $1050. With same fittings as 
above (but with a pair of military brushes), complete, $27.00. 


TEENEVIUS ty wei 
. COMPANY New York 
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The Car renowned the world over, 
for reliability and for flexibility of 
control. Steazz the motive-power, * 
but not a Steamer in the ordinary ¢ 
sense. 

An entirely uniqne system of 
steam won Aer with auto- 
ee oe Soe ge: fe automatic 

el regulation. economy 
compound engine, Eth conden- 
ser; there is cia po Ns no ex- 
haust and the wateris used 
over and over 
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ALL ROADS ALIKE TO 


The Oldsmobile 
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The Oldsmobile’s trans-continental trip is the most wonderful automobile 
journey ever made. From San Francisco to New York, over mountains, across 
deserts, through sand and mud, the Oldsmobile won its way, surmounting every 
difficulty and proving to the worid it is ‘‘ built to run and does it.” 

By «is remarkable trip the Oldsmobile demonstrates its equality with the high- 
priced touring car. Twenty-three years’ experience in the manufacture of gasoline 
engines enable us to make a perfect motor. Simplicity is the key-note of the entire 
mechanism, and it is this perfect mechanical construction which leaves ‘‘Nothing to 
Watch but the Road,’’ and which made possible this runabout’s wonderful trip from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


. Price $650.00 


Any of our Selling Agents will give you a practical demonstration on the road 
of how the Oldsmobile ‘‘ goes.” 
Write for illustrated book to Department 42. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


MemLer of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Automobile 

of All Seasons 

This car will give the same excellent service in 

the cold of Winter that it will the fairest day 
ofSummer. Any day a wheeled vehicle 
will goisa good day to go outin a Cadillac 















The Cadillac is graceful in design, 
handsome in finish and appoint- 
ments, simple in construction, 
strong and rigid in frame work, 
flexible in gear, wonderful in dur- 

ability. Speed range four to thirty 
miles an hour; control absolute. The 

Cadillac has all the desirable features of 

the costliest machines, but is only $850 

with tonneau for four, facing forward. 

Without tonneau, $750—the smartest 
runabout ever built. 

Out free illustrated booklet A gives address of 


agency nearest your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tri 


Cadillac Automobile Company 
Member Assn. of Licensed Automobile Mfrs, 
Detroit, Mich. 



































Rowdor’ 


Touring Cars 





Are each equipped with a 7 act- 
ual horse power, single cylinder 
engine, costing less than one 
cent a mile to run; wood artillery 
wheels and three inch tires; two 
brakes; and a well-finished body. 

Each Rambler Car is well- 
balanced, smooth-running, dura- 
ble and powerful; it will go 
where any other car—irrespect- 
ive of price—can go. 








The Romar is so 


simple in construction that any 
novice can operate it; two years 
of constant service, in every 
country where motoring is pos- 
sible, has established its reputa- 
tion for practical efficiency. 


PRICE, AT .THE 
FACT ORY, $750.00 


Our handsome, illustrated catalog 
describes the Rambler in_ detail, 
and gives positive proof of its un- 
deniable superiority. Shall we mail 
you a copy? . 


Thos. B. Jeffery © Co. 


Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
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TWELVE PASSENGER BRAKE—CANOPY AND CURTAINS 


A GREAT MONEY MAKER 


HESE vehicles are provided with powerful Double-Cylinder Opposed Hori- 
zontal 4-Cycle Motors (using gasoline), with an abundance of power for 
drawing heavy loads and a large surplus of power for emergencies. 

The application of power is by the “ Worth” friction drive, which provides 
a variable speed either forward or backward, guick acting, and giving the operator 
absolute control of his vehicle under every varied condition, which is not obtained 
through any other power transmission; and which dispenses with speed gears, 
sprockets, chains, and their attendant clutches and operating devices. 

The wheels are 40 inches in diameter, and are supplied with 4'4-inch-face 
traction tires—the best ever produced. 

These popular passenger vehicles seat comfortably three full-grown persons 
on each seat, and for hotels, summer resorts, golfing, park touring, and business 
travel are unsurpassed. 

Bodies are furnished for the above No. 5 gear suited to every kind of com- 
mercial deliveries. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “ZH.” 


CHICAGO MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 
Factory, Harvey, Ill. 370-372 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Phone, “ Long Distance 4.” : Phone, Harrison 2929. 
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Half Enough Water 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the 
year, and your cook or the stable boy is the only 
engineer needed. 25,000 in dé 1ily use. 











Catalogue ‘“‘ HH” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CoO., 


35 Warren St., New York 239 Franklin St.. Boston. 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 692 Craig St.. ag i As 
40 N. 7th St., Phils adelphia. 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N. ‘ 





Teniente Rey 71, Hi: avana, Cuba. 


FAYSBOWEN 


Motors & 
Launches 


Operated by 


Gasoline Vapor 
Motors 134 to 25 H. P. 
































This HAYNES-APPERSON RUNABOUT ($1,250 complete) was run by 

a customer from our factory home, 245 miles in one day (about 14 hrs.), 

2 ov en gallons of asoline and one gallon of water on a hot day. 
many ‘* seasoned "’ cars can do this? 


THE HAYNES-APPERSON 


ame the only machine that has won every Endurance Contest held in 
America and every contest or race ever entered. 


(7 Records earned by” Stock Machines. 


The machine: you buy is the Nina that makes this Absolute 
Unequall ord, Ourcatalo gue gives the records< ee 
Send for it and ask <= the ** Little Boo too. Inquirers are urged to 
visit our factory, where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority 
can be seen and SERSON CO. 
| | HAYNES-APPERSON CO., - Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
The oldest makers of motor cars in America, 
Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
Branch Store, 381-385 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 

Eastern Representatives: Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 
Fulton St. te Brooklyn, N.Y. and 66 West 43d St., N. Y., John Maxwell, 
Oneida, N. Y., Agent for Central New York. National Automobile 
& Mfg. Co., Paci c Coast Agents, San Francisco. 















HE Fay & Bowen Marine Motoris a revelation 

to those who have used others. Reliable, 

safe, durable, and easy to operate. Remark- 

able sneed contri 1. Best of all, it starts when you 

Start it. Nohandleorcrankisused. Our patent- 

ed igniter is absolutely unique and always instant 

and positivein action It is really the only perfect 

and satisfactory igniter. 

Motors complete from 114 to 25 H. P. ready for 

installation We also build handsome launches 
with motors installed and ready to run 







































Send for Catalogue. 


Fay @ Bowen 


38 Mill Street Auburn, N. Y. 





















































in its action. Under conditions where quick 
action is imperative, as in riding through city 
streets, this feature is especially appreciated 
Price of the Winton Touring Car, completely 
equipped, is $2500.00. Branches and agencies in 
all leading cities 








In automobiling, quick response of the power 
and driving gear to the action of the operating 
mechanism ts absolutely essential to the control 
of the vehicle. In the 20 horse-power Winton 
Touring Car this response is instantaneous 
because the transmission is Simple and direct 














THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE 
COMPANY, 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S. 4, 
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EXTREMES MEET IN 


Ghe FRANKLIN 


@_ Both i in coldest winter and hottest summer, the 
fan KLIN air-cooled motor runs perfectly. 
@_ Great strength in construction, though weight 
of car only 1,100 Ibs. and 
horse-power at least 10. 


























@_In short races and long endur- 
ance tests winning records 
established in open com- 
petition. 

@_On high gear, runs 
down to 6 and up to 30 § 
miles an hour. 

@ Easy to drive as a 
small runabout — dependable 
on hills or heavy roads as a 
high horse-power touring car. 


Having proved our 4-cylinder air-cooled motor a complete success, we have established a price for the 
FRANKLIN car sufficient to enable us to build the entire car of the finest materials. We invite most 
critical inspection. Illustrated booklet gladly mailed free with name of nearest agent. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 















11 HORSE POWER GASOLINE MOTOR 
TWO (OPPOSED) CYLINDERS 


No Vibration : oan , Control Simple 
Perfect in Se. Parts Accessible 
Workmanship , soa oe : Reliable 
and Finish ~ 4 ~ ogh Chainless 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Write for Catalogue 23 Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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_ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . 
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DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


FIDELITY BND GROUALTY U0. 


oF .. NEw .. YOoREX. 


1902 





! 
IDELITY BONDS. . . . This Company has been in business twenty-seven years, i 





Its assets on June 30th were . 


$5,870,691.35 





These assets are held for the protection ‘of ‘Policy 
Holders, as follows : 





HEALTH. . 


. 





STEAM BOILER 





PLATE GLASS 





, BURGLARY . 





FLY WHEEL 


. 


aan ge Capital . . $ 500,000.00 

Surplus . 1,327,741.97 

oe ¢ Premium Reserve 2,511,991.52 

Loss Reserve. . 1,305,779.09 

ns Special Reserve . . 225,178.77 
oe! Total so held “Se ee $5,870,691.35 
. These proofs of long experience, of prudence, of success, and of care- 





BONDED LIST . 


ful regard for clients we offer with the statement that 





WM. P. DIXON, 
A. B. HULL, 


WM. J. MATHESON, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. 








We give insurance that insures always. 





=. & Lew } ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
J. G. MeCULLOUGH., DIRECTORS: - HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
THE j ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
FRANK E, LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C, LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary, 





Tested 


Securities 


We have recently repurchased from our 
own clients a few blocks of unusually choice 
serial bonds in which THE FIRST INSTALL- 
MENTS OF MATURING PRINCIPAL HAVE 
ALREADY BEEN PAID. The margin of 
security in these investments has been 
materially increased, not only by this re- 
duction in the indebtedness, but also in some 
cases by A MARKED INCREASE IN THE 
VALUE OF THE KEAL ESTATE SECURITY 
since the time the bonds were issued. Such 
investments are especially suited 


For Trust Funds 


where absolute safety is the first consider- 
ation. These bonds are in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000, and are offered to net 
the investor 5 per cent. and 544 per cent. 
Send for circulars and full information, 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
210 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


MORTGAGES ano BONDS 











HE turquoise is a wonderful gem. The 

difficulty in obtaining perfectly matched 
stones has been the only bar to its use for neck- 
laces and long chains. The product of the 
Toltec mines supplies turquoises perfect in color 
and of suitable size. 


We have issued a leaflet illustrated in colors telling all 
about the most beautiful me ony in the world for per- 
fectly matched necklaces. Yours for the asking. 


lhe Teltec Gem Mining Co., 1 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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On October I, 1903, a regular stock model Columbia 24 H.-P. Gasoline Touring Car 
reached New York City from Chicago, having covered 1,177 miles in 76 hours (total 


elapsed time), establishing the greatest of road records. 





. ‘ ; 2 ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY,"*Sinn"" 
During this wonderful run not a repair was made to Memper Asse of Licensed Astomebite tra 


the machine other than stopping a puncture. 


New Yorn Sa.cencome 134, 136, 
Orrosrre Me 


Bosron-74, 76, 
Cmcace- 1413 

















Not a drop of rain can touch you 
when your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 
Fits Any Buggy 
Adjusted without getting out or removing 
loves. Sides open and close easily as a 
oor. Large window gives clear view of 
road. Adequate line-pocket; pair handled 
with ease. Folds compactly. Guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer and be sure that ths trade-mark 
¢*Blizzard’’ js stamped under drive pocket on inside, 
Sold by Vehicle, Harness and Hardware dealers; if 
yours hasn'tit, writeus. Illustrated booklet free. 


Vehicle Apron & Hood Co, 207 B, Rich St, Columbus, 0, 
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It would certainly seem that our newer Fall 
representations are ideal in that they conform 
to all those little delicate idiosyncrasies of fash- 
ion’s advance decree in the most fascinating 
touches, Yet true economy is predestined. For 
it is worth that shoulders economy—the lack 
of it that is father to extravagance. We are 
especially anxious to send code of particulars to 
those appreciative of pleasure carriages of the 
better type. 

When shall we hear from you? 


Pihiec:’ The French Carriage Co. 


Distributors 
Select FERDINAND F. FRENCH 


Carriages Boston, Mass. 
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“THE: ‘WORLD'S CRANDEST 
JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT 
SOLICITS YOUR PATRONACE 


The above has been 
recognized as the 
Trade-mark of Quality 
and Conscientious 
dealing for three 
quarters of a century. 


Our stock embraces the 
most stupendous va 
riety of precious stones, 
jewelry, silverware art 
novelties, bric-a brac, 
cut glass, china, etc., in 
America. 


Our wedding cards, call 
ing cards, and writing 
pare rs are recognized 
yy society people every- 
where for elegance, 
distinguished character, 
and perfect engraving. 
Samples and prices on 
request. 


Send us your order for 
any of the special offers 
illustr ited, three-quarter 
size, as described below. 

If you are not more than 
satisfied, return prompt- 
ly and we will refund 
your money. 


Ring, large perfect 
diamond, $100.00. 

Lady’s Wate h, solid 
gold, diamond set, 
$45.00. 

Chatelaine Brooc h, 
5 pearls, 51 half pearls, 
1 diamond, 93-00. 
ocket, solid gold, 
diamond centre, $8.00. 

Cuff Links, solid gold, 
1 Samad, 1 Ray te 
in each, per pair, $9.00. 

— solid gold, 


Tie saeider, diamond 
set, $2.25 


We have compiled 
the most comprehensive 
Catalogue ever issued, 
350 pages and nearly 
5,000 illustrations, ena- 
bling you to select from 
our mammoth stock with 
the absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction. Mail 

free upon re quest 


Address DEPT. 








Gun Metal 


Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, plain and decorated enamels in colors. 
Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, plain or engraved. 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
All Our Manufactures Are Fully Guaranteed. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 

The name New England is on every watch. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
Makers of the Watch complete 
NEW YORK; CHICAGO: 

37 & 39 Maiden Lane 131-137 Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: Claus Spreckels Build 





ng. 


“Come to My Party” 
Something novel and charming—a set 
of dishes made especially for children’s 
practical use. Smaller, but identical 
in shape and decoration with those 

used by ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


Little Hostess Dinner Set 


Daintiest of designs—rosebuds and gold 
on a clear, white porcelain ground. 
Dishes enough for six children. A capté- 
vating gift for a little girl. 
Ask for it at the stores. 
If not on sale in your town 
order direct from us. 
Write atonce, anyhow, 
for full description, 
and picture of set in 
fullcolors. Free. 
THE TAYLOR, SMITH 
& TAYLOR CO, 
Dept. A» 
East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


Ileart, Square, Octagon, Round Cases. i 
Silver 
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Any of these beautiful, genuine 
Dinmonds and fine Pearls, in solid 
gold, hand-made mountings, will be 
ur factory on re- 
a B.. subject to 
nber. We 

« arantee safe 
ney “back without 
a question if you are not wholly 
pleased. Our diamonds are of supe- 
rior quality, and we sell only fine, 
high-grade goods and list every 
thing at wholesale prices, Our beau 
tifully illastrated Catalogue shows 
































thousands of photographs of the new. 

est and finest goods. IT’S FREE— 
send for it to-day and save one-half 
on your ( evasion shopping. We 
are the largest concern in the busk 

ness and ¢ ine of the olde est—Est. 1840, 

We refer to the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Capital 
$2,000,000.00. 

S&S. T. ALTEMUS & CO., Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, 
Cut Glass, Novelties, ete., ete. 75-M Stewart Bldg., Chieago, Ill., U.S. A. 


HIGGINS& SE SEITER, 


etna eink / 


speeds the footsteps of the 
hurrying throng; 


ELGIN 


WATCH 
Is Their Guiding Star. 


A timekeeper known the world over 
for its accuracy. 





































Twelve Inch 
Genuine American 


Gut Glass Vase 
$3.00 See Cut 


} 
} 
This purchase by you will | 






An illustrated history of the watch sent free 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELGIN, ILL. 





















illustrate our method of 
doing business. Our New 
Lithographic Catalogue now 
ready for those who ask , the 
most practical we have ever 
issued. ‘ 
Write for — 
No. 14 C 
A few more copies of the | 
beautiful ‘‘ Serving a Dinner” 
Brochure by ‘‘Oscar” of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Send for it 
if really interested. 
W. 2ist & W. 22nd St., N.Y. 


(near 6th Avenue) 


Buy China and Glass Right 
FINE CHINA. 4 cUT GLASS. 
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Hood’s 
Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth; hardens 
and reddens the gums; neu- 
tralizes all acid secretions 
of the mouth and sweetens 
the breath. 

The most effective, eco- 
nomical and delightful of 
all dentifrices. 

Large bottle 25c. 


Mammoth bottle 50c. 
Free Sample. 








Hood’s 
Medicated 
Soap 


Excels all others in the nur- 
sery, sick chamber, toilet 
and bath; best in detergent, 
emollient and antiseptic 
qualities; of signal service 
in cases of skin and scalp 
diseases, pimples, black- 
heads, sores and wounds, 
and as a sanative wash. 


Trial size 10c. 
Full size 25c. 
Free Sample. 











Peptiron Pilis 
(Chocolate-coated) 


Give a good healthy color 
to pale cheeks, lips and 
ears, create an appetite, aid 
digestion, steady the nerves 
and promote sound, refresh+ 
ing, natural sleep. 
Pleasant to take and read- 
ily assimilated. 
By Mail at $1 a box—a 
full month’s treatment. 
C. I. HOOD CO., 
Prop. Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Lowell, Mass. 























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 





As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases a 
incurable and is absolutely sate 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 

Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gen- 
uine without my signature on label. 


iy cheat 
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ydrozone 
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Diamonds on Credit at 
Importer’s Prices 


The World’s Greatest Diamond Center is New York, and our perfect 
Mail Order System bring: e best products of the Diamond cutter’s art direct to 
your door. 

Whether you wish Diamond Jewelry, Watches or Silverware, we can supply your 
needs at prices ranging from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent, below those charged 
elsewhere. Established since 1843 (60 years) our Business has steadily in- 
creased, and now 


WE ARE THE LARGEST IMPORTERS 
OF DIAMONDS IN THE WORLD . 

Small Monthly Payments (20 per cent. down and 10 per cent. per 
month) will be accepted on all purchases, and goods delivered on gfirst payment, 
express charges prepaid. 

WE TRUST YOV because we have faith in the integrity of the people. We 
guarantee quality and price, and all transactions are confidential. 

Every Diamond is sold under a Guarantee Certificate, and ‘tgay be exchanged at any 
time for a larger purchase, we allowing full value. e 

















Write to-day for our new Lilustrated Catalogue 11W sent free. 


J. M. LYQN & CO., 65-67-69 Nassau St, NEW YORK 


‘Hand omiuor le’ 





___ Furniture | 





nd _—— 
ap Ts i OR genuine 
i" sf. i beauty, util- 
“an 4 | ity, dignity, and 
| comfort, nothing 
can approach a 
* Kenilworth ” 
Dining Room. 
The above illus- 
tration of the 
** Kenilworth ” 
BuffetSideboard 
will give you an 
idea of the dis- 
tinctiveness of 
our designs. 
The beautiful 
oak wood is worked up dy Aand to bring out clearly 
the grain; the leaded art glass is delicately tinted at 
the top and bottom in yellow and green. The han 
dles and knobs are of Colonial Brass. 
OurR NEw 80-PAGE CATALOGUE !S FREE 
It shows chairs, dining and serving table, china 
closet to match, and nearly 200 further designs in 
** Kenilworth "and Philippine Fiber Furniture. Fac- 
tory prices easily 30% to 60% below retail. You'll 
find many useful and beautiful holiday suggestions in 


this book. 
THE COOK CO. 
417 Pine Street, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


















“Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’ s put to use more gold begets” 


The only way you can make your money 
make money is to keep it active. Idle 
money never accumulates more money. 
3% or 4% interest will never make 
youmuch, Think of it!—$20,000 at 4% 
would pay you only $800 per year. 


.YOUR SUCCESS FINANCIALLY DEPFNDS UPON 
KEEPING YOUR MONEY MORE ACTIVE. 


Make 12% to 20% per annum and 
have your capital as safe all the 
time as if you had it in the vault 


* Write us and we will tell you how you can make you 

money earn from 12 per cent up. ag A — handle on! 

safe and conservative investments. handle, only 

and es. Write—a postal will a 
WESTERN SECURITIES CO. 

618 BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG. MINREAPOLIS, 
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You don't have to be a connoisseur to see that 
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Your dealer has it, or write to 


owe Noe Is the Best in the World— 
iM. _ * mie N. ¥. 3 the proof is in every bottle 








1904 


| 
| 
OW: Boy 
GIRL 


a Je Cap emer 





TRADE-MARK,. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
zirl.”” 


Cc yright, 1903, by 
— > & Alton 
Railway. 








Be sure to be property, equipped for your hunting trip. Jy 
Use the “STEVENS,” and have the assurance that ART CALEN DAR 
your choice cannot be improved upon, and that there is Four graceful poses from life; figuresten inches 
- possibility of your game getting away when sighte high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
9y our guns. Our line-- perior to last year’ scalendar. Highest example 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS of lithographic art. 

Ask your dealer and insist Illustrated catalog mailed free 
on the “STEVENS If you upon request It is replete “THE ONLY WAY” 
cannot obtain our goods, let us with information, a book of | ee es 
know, and we will ship direct, ready reference, and all in- to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
be a Prepaid, upon receipt terested in shooting should | send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
ek ae have it. in which you read this advertisement, to GEo. 

We have just issued a very ingenious puzzle, which | J. CHARLTON, Gen’'l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
we shall be pleased to mail to any address upon receipt 


of two 2 & Alton Railway, Cu1caco, ILL. 
OS AMK stamps. Adaress PUULS DErAntaEes. The best railway line between CuH1cAco, ST. 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL C0., FO nh Rg Louis, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 


“Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 




















To NEW ORLEANS BY WATER 


Southern Pacific 


Operate weekly service. Elegant New Passenger Steamers 


*““COMUS” and “‘ PROTEUS” 
Leave New York every Wednesday at noon, arriving New Orleans following Monday. ene New 
Orleans every Wednesday at noon, arriving New York following Monday. Connection made at 
New Orleans for all points in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, and California. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphiets, staterooms reserved, address any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
NEW YORK, 349 Broadway ; 1 ey BOSTON, 170 —_— Street PHILADELPHIA, 109 So. 3d Street. 
wes 129 So. Franklin Street. LTIMORE, 109 E. “<1 Street. 





H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger - New York City, 5 
E. O. McC “ORMIC K, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. : . ANDERSON, 6G. P. ay: Houston, Texas. 
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San Antonio, with 

its delightfulclimate 

and many points of 

interest, offers youa 

charming place to 

spend a few days en 

route to Mexico. If 

your ticke *t reads via 

the *Katy, you can 

stop off at San An 
tonio, or if you prefer you can go through to Mexico 
City on one of the Katy through s leepers without 
change 


Our handsome booklet, “To Old Mexico,” illus 


trates the points of interest. o be seen and entertainingly 
describes the customs and c haracteristics of the people 


ADVERTISER. 





0 one should think of visiting Mexico without first 


reading it. Sent anywhere free. Write forit now. 
GEORGE MORTON (¢:. P.&T 


907 W er right BI dg . St. Louis 


GEO. L. THAYER, D. P. A., 307 Broadway, 
GEO. W. Swmitu, N. P a Chicago 





New 




















THE NEW CASA LOMA 
Redlands, California 





REMODELED, ENLARGED, IMPROVED 


The most comfortable and at- 
tractive hotel offering a winter's 
home in California. Located in 
the midst of orange groves sur- 
rounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains, where the California climate 
is dryest and most enjoyable. 
Write for illustrated booklet to 
F. S. ROSE, MGRr., Derr. B 


CASA LOMA HOTEL CO., REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 















Bishop’s <*> Furniture 


We ship anywhere “On Approval,” allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi and north 
of Tennessee line, allowing freiyht that far towards points beyond. 


No. 2672—Music Cabinet 
Quartered Oak, Bird's-eye maple, Mahoganized 
Birch and Solid Mahogany, Curved drawer, brass 
handles, French legs, five adjustable shelves. 
Height, 40 in.; width, 24 in.; depth, 14 in. 
Well worth $18.00 
is our price on above terms. For 
$42.50 solid Mahogany, add $1.00. Many 
others shown in our FREE catalogue. 


No. 2002—Ladies’ Desk 
Quartered Oak, Mahog- 
anized Burch or Solid Ma- 





hogan) All polished, 
Curved drawer front, Hand 
Carved lid and convenient 
yigeon-hole arrangement. 


Strong and dainty. Height, 
39 in.; length, 28 in. 
Retails for $12.00 
$ 8 75 Our price, direct, 
. Quartered Oak or 
Mahoganized Birch. Adda 
$2.00 for Solid Mahogany. 


No. 2674 
“ Princess” 
Dresser 


Polished Quar- 
tered Oak,French 
eveled adjust- 
ble mirror 18x40 
in. Jase is 30x18 
x24 in. high. Our 
pric e 
only $ | 4. 
Retail value 
$21.00 


100 other Music Cabinets, Dressers, and 
Writing Desks in our fF RE E catalogue, 
showing 1200 pieces of high-grade fash- 
ionable furniture. Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Go. 


18-30 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Education for 


“ How to Illustrate ” is a self-instructing book. 
It is eplengialy illustrated. The instruction is thor- 
ough, My pene complete, wu: 
tinatlcaliy not’ a cut-price substitate for 
Sigboreotea methods, but better, guicker and 
cheaper than correspondence schools, for the same 
citer, quicker 


An Art $f 


reasop that a modern express train is 
and cheaper than an old time stage-coac! 

Written by Charlies Hope Prov Sesto contribu- 
tor to Life. Scribner's ponte. larper’s Monthly, 
Harper's Weekly, Herald, World, Evening Worl 
Evening Journ Ai nslee’s Magazine, etc., etc., ete 
ete., teacher of 4,00 people by mail, originator of 
eorrespondence art instru eten. 

. TABLE OF CONTENTS.—Working with pen, brush 
oii and water color), pastel, grease and conte on, 

neil, carbon 3 catch paper, a chalk te, 

Ben = Machine, s ver print work Also the var- 
ious effects used pen artists, ineteding quick and 
slow ~~ ay Ay American styles tment, 
nes, hooked lines gan lines, double, cross- 
= stippling, spat work, etc. Wash draw- 
stemper dra ines. Tra —T and copying 


memory, with table Sore, & mparative meagure- 
ments of different parts of the human body—head, 
8, legs, arms, etc. 
COLOR rimary and sec ondary colors, ete., ex- 
ined. How to ae gee nt shades, etc 
ARTISTIC ANATO -The bones and muscles as 
a Jolied to pictorial an 
et RING — Copying and originating. Roman, 
bleck, old English and script styles shown. Ele 
tary historic and geometric ornament. Convention- 
alization of Sowers, ornamen tal qompestiten, »P — 
ba | osition (Including form and color arrangement 
Jance), fashion work, caricaturing, cartooning. 
“Facial Rs go — Sorrow, joy, anger, it 
comet, be ughter. Aerial and linear pe 
* BUS ss 1 ETAILS — How to sell pictures, cow 
tion as an artist, prices and salaries paid, 
* of names of publishers and others who buy work, 
how to pack pictures to send by mail or express, etc., 
ete. Appendix, with explanations of various engraving 
and reproductive processes. 
“How to Illustrate” sent prepaid for $1.00, limp 
covers. 
Amore handsomely bound edition in cloth covers, 
wil! ne sone . ee on pany of $12 





‘or the best copies of the first rst picture 
in the golf. Instructing Book, “How to Illustrate” fo no 
to every ases “ How to Illust bed 


promptly). A committee of well-known ou on 
tributors to leading publications will decide “the 
winner, thus guaranteeing aneetese fairness. 

We cannot enter into an: pondence relating 
this Prize Contest, but wil qive ve full Soulare to ra 
who send money in accor above special 
offer. No ss: entitled to compete. This offer ap- 
plies to both AK .00 and $1.50 editions. No profes- 
Sonal a artists align’ e to this contest. 

Remit to-day, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, or send for free descriptive circular. 


HARVARD TEXT BOOK CORPORATION, 
Harvard Bldg., cor. 6th Av. & 424 St., N. ¥. City 


art. b , post-office money order or regis- 
Pisttor. We capnot accept checks or postage 


el,elele 


















ping Company, 95 C. Washington Street, Chicago. 











To 
Know 
How to 
File 

—Documents 
—Legal Blanks 
—Card Records 
—Credit Re 


rt: 
—Deposit Tickets 
—Insurance Policies 


















—Books —Reports 
—Samples —Checks 
—Clippings —Invoices 


—Notes —Letters —Papers 

Simply check the items that 
interest you most—write your 
name here — 


tear out this advertisement and mail to 
us. That’s the first step in simplifying 
your office or factory detail. And doit NOW. 
THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, Maskegon, Mich. 
Branch at Chicago in the Marquette Building 








BOOKS AT _ || When calling, please ask for 
LIBERAL | MR. GRANT. 
| Whenever you need a book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying dooks write for quotations. An assortment 
of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent 
for 10-cent stamp. 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a wine ount. 


$25, 000 mz nde from one - half a pcre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 
aA Canada. Room in your aides 
‘ow thousands of dollars’ worth. 
Roots and seeds for a Gend 4c. for postage and get our 
booklet A. V., telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, 
Joplin, Mo. 
W ANTE D TO PURCHASE— _NEWSPAPE R, 
periodical, and magazine clippings; $10,000 
will be paid for 100 suitable articles. Address P. O. 
Drawer 2183, Montreal, Canada. 


Dialogues, Recitations and 

other Entertainments. Send for free 

catalogue of over 2000 plays. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., New York 


REDUCED RATE - wb ge gare 


from Colorado, California, aw ashington 
and Oregon. Write Bekins Household Ship- 




















MAG PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS. 
TT ETETTARLANTERKS WANTED Oye, coh Sats 
hnansacnace sooriee ss mane 


-— REVOLVERS. GUNS, swoRDe, MILITARY 
Goods, 





NEW and old, auctioned to Bannerman, 579 
B'way, N.Y. Large illustrated r5c At, mailed 6c stamps. 
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SEMLHAMMERLESS’ “Qdots 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
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MARLIN Cartridge is cone 
ceded to be the most accurate, as well as 
the greatest game killer, ever used in a 
repeater. This size is now loaded with 
High Power Smokeless powder giving in- 
creased velocity, flatter trajectory and 
greater penetration. MARLIN repeaters 
have ‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ barrels 
much stronger and harder than the ordi- 
nary soft steel barrels. 


Send 3 stamps for our 120- , up-to-date 
arms and ammunition Catalog No. A 217 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CoO, NEW HAVEN, COMM. 
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All Investors, Large or 


are satisfied to receive the best rate of interest consistent with sound security, 
and who, being content to leave to others less conservative propositions, 


Desire Safety and Peace of Mind, 


will find it to their interest to investigate our six per cent first mortgages 
on Chicago improved real estate; and all such investors are urged to 


Send for Our Booklet, 


recentiy issued, which tells all about the sound investments that we offer. 
It will repay a request for it, 
Ss. E. CROSS, 
MORTGAGE AND BOND DEPARTMENT, 


603 MASONIC TEMPLE, 
CABLE ADDRESS :«‘SEGRO,’’ CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 





























ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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appearing, non- 
binding glass 
doors 

Highly ‘nished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 





Send for Catalogue No. 6s. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTRO™ CO., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
lo Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


Auto-Sparker 


ely with all starting and 


Th 


does away enti 
running batteries, the 
expense. No belt—n 


r annoyance and 

switch—no bat 

€ ttached to any engine 

1g batteries. Fully guaranteed ; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 


23 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 








pes _— Pronounced the $10 $40 $50 
— " , ‘ best by thou No. 2is the only practical machine which produces perfect work 
, : red : mcs and which 
plete | never Sells for$i0, 
finished ! No. 5is ster 


ling value 
for $40. 
No. 
latest mod- 
el, absolute- 
ly high- 
grade in ev- 
ery respect, 

| sold on in- 
stallment 
$52. 


7, our 







Send for 
illustrated catalogue 
and easy-payment plan. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


The Redfields Succession 
By HENRY B. BOONE and KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of “Eastover Court House” 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Mail Us a Dollar 


IT CROWS WHILE YOU SLEEP 
We will send you a Clock Savings Bank like MAIL 


this cut if you will deposit not less than ONE 

DOLLAR with us. Your deposit can be sent us EK ) 
safely by mail to us, either by P.O. Order, Ex- You eat f 
press Order, Check, Bank Draft, or by Regis- 


tered Mail. 4 € 


THE CLOCK WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR MAIL, PREPAID. 


WE Pay 4° INTEREST 


and Compound It Semi-Annually 



















UNITED staTES 
We own one of the most valuable office build- TRUST COMPANY 

ings in St. Louis. See cut. We have fitted up 
) Room 506 of the United States Trust Building 

for the convenience of our out-of-town deposi- 
tors visiting St. Louis. You will find there entire 
privacy and ample facilities for correspondence. 

Our depositors are invited to have their mail 
addressed care United States Trust Building, 
and make this room their headquarters while 
in St. Louis. 


“SLNNOOOV oO AVd 
SONIAVS NO “Vv aM 














United States Trust Building. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “SAFE BANKING BY MAIL.” Above Ciock sent free to depositors. 
SMALL DEPOSITS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF ST. LOUIS 


United States Trust Bldg., N. E. Cor. Broadway and Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














HAVE YOU READ DE ORIENTH.,,, 


é6é 9? pereas Limined Conducted Party to the 
A % |} fr | sail Jan. 23. First class throughout. YEAR 
p TOURS Shes seem oe ag 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Winter Tour of the Orient) 


Season of 1904.—Egypt, The Nile, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Greeee, Limited Number—Select Membership—All arrange- 
ments First Class. For particulars, address 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard 8. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES fromN.Y. 
SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS 


Tickets to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Texas, 
} Colorado, Mexico, _ ornia, Hot Springs, Ark, 

Our 64-p. book, “WINTER EXCURSIONS,’ 
mailed free. 


C.H. Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y. 


“SMALLEY” “ o OUR NEW PLANT 


is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to 
MARINE GASOLINE MOTORS the manufacture of marine gasoline engines, 
are designed for wee in any kind of a boat We operate our own pattern, foundry forge and 
requiring from 14% P. to 20 H.P. Either machine departments. We tnanufacture every 
single or double oe Simple, mechanical, part of our engines from fly wheel to propeller. 

handsome, durable, positive, economical and Every engine is connected toits propeller and 
moderate priced. Our speed control, propeller given an actual water test before placed in 
equipment and many other features siould be purchaser’s hands. 
vetiantes SMALLEY MOTOR €O., Ltd., Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 
































for high-grade Executive, 


To Fill Positions We Have Open Clerical, and Technical men, 


paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. We place right men in right places. Write for plan and booklet. 


HA PGOODS, Suite 509, 3 309 Broadway, New York 


AGO OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE SEATTLE OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 
rane Bldg. Pennsylvania Bidg. Pioneer Bidg. Williamson Bidg. 
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‘TRE PERFECT A DAVENPORT BY DAY, y 
BED A REAL BED AT NIGHT é 

The New Invention Solves the : 
Probiem. 


You sleep on a REAL BED with 
separate springs and mattress. (See 
Fig. 4), and not on a couch. (See 
Fig. 2). No storing ot bedding. 
Always ready. Absolutely sanitary. 
Ventilation perfect Mattress can 
be removed and aired without inter- 
fering with use of Davenport. Per- 
mits the use of a room for both living 
sea and sleeping with absolutely no in- 
nc convenience. 














































The gracefully curved back of the Owen Davenport is a distinct departure from the lines ot the old 
Bed Couch. As the back and seat of the Owen are not used for a sleeping surface, we are enabled to 
produce the Davenport (and nota Bed Couch), combining correctness of design, comfort and beauty. 
(See Figs. 1 and 3.) Why use the old when you can have,cthe new, and cost no more? Prices $35.00 


ort / 








o home complete without 


[A Perlect Bed A Perfect Davenp 


COMBINED 


Send for our beautiful descriptive Booklet, illustrated in 

colors, ‘* The Way it Works.” 
OUR LIBERAL OFFER 

THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. It the Owen Com- 
bined Bed and Davenport after a trial of thirty days is not 
exactly as represented, and superior to anything now on the 
market, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. What more could you ask? *‘ Owen pays 
the freight.” THE D. T. OWEN COMPANY 
Ash your dealer ov 150-200 Doan St., Cleveland, O. 
send direct 









A PEREECT 
DAVENPORT 




















gsee YUE 

—_—— | This may seem a peculiar position 
BAKER'S ADJUSTABLE TABLE] | in which to hold a pen. 

f~. An Ideal Christmas Gift | But the it may help 

| pcthis, table provides every 1) BD AUL | to hold your 

ee to ase gene ae » A, E position for it 

Holds books perfectly.” . will do your 





1e Baker is the original 


WIRT 


and only perfect table of its work well. 
kind. Hasa handsome polish- Fountain Pen 
ed oak top 18 x 24 inches, ad- | does its work 
justable to any desired height | 
or snate.gne extends te = in any 
the middle of a wide bed. pos 

Rigid steel frame durably enameled and beau- | ition. 

tifully ornamented. 

Price in black $4.50. in white $5.50. Freight pre- | Send for a 


paid east of Kansas, or, if preferred, sent by express | 
prepaid for soc. extra. Money back if not satisfied. 


interesting book for the asking. Catalogue. 
J. R. BAKER & SONS CO. } 
157 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind, } ‘ BLOOMSBURG, PA. 











\ FOUNTAIN PEN. 
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Massive and spacious. 
6 inches wide. 


as well as handsome. 


The Strathmore Shops, - 


A Most Appropriate Christmas Gift 


Sent freight prepaid to any point east of 
the Missouri River upon receipt of $37.50 


No. 607 Strathmore Morris Chair 


Extremely easy and comfortable. Arms 
This beautiful easy chair is particularly adaptable for liv- 
ing rooms, clubs, or any place where restful e ~e and comfort are desired. 

We furnish with this chair large cushioas of beautiful effects in 
Spanish leather, artistically laced. A chair at once soft and luxurious, 


Dimensions: Seat, 21 x 21 inches; height of back from seat, 24 inches, 
Send Christmas orders early, stating date of shipment desired. 


Cleveland, O. 








On Approval—te be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


0 | $25. 0 for this bene. 
n y tiful Buffet. 
Would cost at retail $42.00. C hoi e 

Quarter- sawed Golden ( 
Quah hand-cut carving 
evel mirror, 40x12 in 
drawer fronts, cross-ba 
drawer plush lined; oxidized brass 
trimmings; ball-bearing casters. 
46 inches wide, 60 inches high. 






for this & 
$24. 25 beauti- 
ful Turkish Rocker as a Special Hell- 
day Offering. Best genuine leather; 
long tempered springs; curled horse 
nair cushions. 
Only 100 at this 
price — but one 
to a customer. 






s 24 Rf Choice, high-grade Dres- 
ov ser, worth $37.co. Quar- 
awed Oak, Genuine M ahogany, 
l's-eye Maple; piano »P solish, French 
bevel mirror (30 x 24 in.); French legs; 
claw feet; roll-front up er drawers; en- 
tire front beautifu ily cross banded; 
drawers finished inside. Bird's-eye Ma- 
ple bottoins; solid brass trimmings and 
casters; solid ends. Top, 44 in. x 23 in. 
WE PAY FREIGHT cast of Omaha 
and north of Tennessee—points beyond 
equalized. 


CATALOGUE A. Library and Office— 
CATALOGUE B, Dining Room—CATA- 
LOGUE C, Bedroom Furniture — sent 
FREE if you address 58 N. lonia Street. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











-AT FACTORY PRICES 
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“Parisian” 








order early SPECIAL NOVEMBER SALE 


on these beautiful 


OLD COLONY, $100 and $150 (chime) 
CROMWELL, $42 and $50 


VICTOR HUGO, $65 and $85 





Splendid Xmas gifts which 
become family heirlooms. 
At factory prices, 50 
per cent. below 
retail, 
If you have long wanted a Hall Clock, what better time to buy? We also 
offer Artistic Furniture, Chairs, Tab quaint Wall Shelves, etc., pid 


the nicest of gt Order to-day if you have our catalog. If not, write 
oe dal Od dnt ena. 7 ~ . 


LINN MURRAY "£2"7"* Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Size 3 Stand- 
ard, 3 x 6 feet. 
Refined and ar- 
tistic in design. 

Beautifully 
carved and fin- 
ished. An orna- 
ment to the home. 


Sent Free joyce! Wate forit. 

















e e 

Indianapolis 

. . 
Combination Table 
S, Billiard—Pool—Library—Dining 
Best table made. Instantly 
changed from Library 
Dining to Billiard and Pool Table b 
removing top. This is our beautifu 
ian” model. Quartered oak, golden finish, high 
lish. gs ipped with Complete R 
ard and Pool outfit including genuine ivory balls, Price $5.00 freight 
prepaid Many other styles. Combination Billiard or Pool Ta 
$150.00. Sold on monthly payments or discount for cash. 
COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 


$85 


Quickest Solid 
Rubber Cushions, 
Patent Invisible 
Pockets. Best 
Vermont Slate 
Bed. Removable 
Library Top. Im- 
ported French 
Billiard Cloth, 










or 










rs simply 
‘Paris- 


egulation Bil- 
» $30.00 to 
38-48 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 








Meets Every Emergency 


A telegram or other rush work is often needed 
suddenly 





PLATEN HOLDING MANIFOLD COPIES 


when complicated manifold work is in 


the machine. These copies, if removed, cannot 
be accurately readjusted. But with the Smith 
Premier typewriter the removable platen can be 
lifted out— paper and all, intact—and another 
platen already holding a telegraph-blank or a 
letter-sheet, for example, substituted instantly. 


This is only one of many exclusive features which make 


The Smith Premier 


the most practical and perfect of all writing machines, and 


‘*The World’s Best Typewriter.” 


Send for our little book describing the other features, or let us send you the machine on trial. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 


Factory, Syracuse, N. Y 


Branches in all large cities of the world «) 


ed ae —— ———— 











Experience, 
THE RESULT OF Progress, 





Public Demand. 


VISIBLE writing without sacrificing durability, and 
DURABLE without sacrificing visability : : : : 


Columbia 








Typewriter 


IT WILL PLEASE your stenographer and its 
NEAT WORK will please your correspondents 
Write for Catalogue. 
COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 West 116th St., New York City, N. Y. 





There are 1350 
reasons why the 
Lambert is the 
best ‘I’ypewriter 
on the market. 


1350 less parts to get out 
of order. 

I 350 less pieces to pay for. 

The Lambert Typewriter 
costs $25. 

The Lambert book tells 
all about it and costs noth- 
ing. Send for it, 

LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 
| 1274 Broadway, New York 
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SABIE INN 


pe jihe L dink anid 





for Busy People 


Where the work is hardest, 
Where the need for strength and reliability is greatest, 
There you will always find the 


Remington | 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 327 Broadway, N. Y. 






Perfect Alignment 
at all times. 
Lightest Touch. 

. Shortest Key De- 
pression. 

Greatest Speed. 
Line Lock that is 
perfect. 


















These are some of the features that 
separate the Fox Typewriter from all 
others and place it in a class by itself. 

It is time you investigated our 
claims. We place machines on trial, 
anywhere, free. 









Send for catalogue illustrating the 
machine in detail. 


FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 
471 N, Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


YPEWRITER 

















lp . 1 

/ IN PUBLIC ESTEEM » & 
BECAUSE OF ITS ae 

SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, AND ITS 


BLE WRIT, 
Vcc, \° 


re8 


Sse): 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER -CU., 
241 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
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Duplicating 
Machines 


Write only one copy—either by hand or on the 
typewriter. Print any number of duplicates on the 


Rotary Neostyle 


This machine prints, counts and discharges the 
sheets automatically. Duplicates the copy exactly 
at the rate of 


60 per Minute 


by hand power—1oo by electric. No other way is 
so rapid, so satisfactory, so cheap. Not an office 
should be without one. In many offices a Neostyle 
will save its cost'in a week. Ask for book about it. 


Neostyle Co., 33 Reade Street, New York 


ais Clark Street, Chicago 148 Franklin Street, Boston 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, | aieiee aie 
832 Bro: ad way, New Y ork,sell all makes under half-price. Don’t THE HARTFORD | FE INS. CO. 
: iy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange, 


nd unprejudiced advice, Immense stock for selection. Shipped 


fo trial. Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. Hartford, Conn. 
Best forms of Investment and Indemnity Contracts 


TYDEW RITERS ALL. Write for particulars, giving age, amount, and 
MAK occupation. 











MACHINES 4% MFR S PRICES AWD Urwarns. Rented An: 


QBNTAL TO APPLE, WRITE FoRCAta. Typewriter Best terms te first-class field men. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
, IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 
Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc Largest and most complete stock of 
second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines bt privilege of inspection 
ITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARAN 
alt" Barclay St.,NewYork. 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 
38 Bromfield $t., Boston. 817 Wyandotte $t., Kansas City. 536 California St., San Francisco. 


$100 wi. cau DENSMORE 
as the OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of the 
ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 


Design to be used for half-page advertisement in magazines, ete. 
Award for this design to be made February 1, 1904. 














Facsimile letter from World's Fair, adopting the Densmore, together with catalogue, etc., sent 


on request. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 309 B’way, New York 
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W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 260, North American Building, Philadelphie, Pa, 
Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property, 


which consists of.... 


Call at my office, see my equipment, and 

have me explain to you persong ally how I 

o business, I believe that you would be abso- 

lutely satisfied that 1 am better equipped to 

make a quick cash sale of your property then any 

other real-estate broker in the country. I would like 

to explain to you how I - id buyers for all kinds of 

property in all parts of the country through advertising, 

through my branch ofices, : anil through the hundreds “ANI 

of real-estate men with whom I co-operate. I would r y PS OE Oe ‘ 

like to explain to you how a buyer is found in Maine \ A) 

and sent to California, or how a buyer is found in 

Chicago and sent to Texas or Florida, and taken 

care of until he finds a property that suits him. 

I would like to explain to you personally scores 

of other things concerning my business which 

cannot be satisfactorily explained in my ad- 

vertisements or by letter. I don’t want you 

to simply take my word for the assertion that 

Il am doing the largest real-estate business in 

the world, and that I have more efficient 

methods than any other broker. I will tell 

you how to find this out for yourself, if 

you have not alre: ady done so, and will 

give you undisputable evidence of the 

wonderful results I have accomplished. 

I will tell you how I sell all kinds of 

property in ali parts of the country every 

day, and how I turn properties into cash 

after other brokers fail. If I did not 

have the ability and facilities to sell your 

property, I certainly could not afford to 

pay for this advertisement. This ad, 

{like all my other ads.) is practically 

sure to place on my list a number of new 

properties, and I am just as sure to sell 

these properties and make enough money 

in commissions to pay for the cost of the 

ad. and make a good profit besides. Why 

not put your property among the number ‘ / 

oy rs will be sold as a result of this ad.? f Ww. M. 

t doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a . / 

home without land, or a business; it doesn’t / OSTRANDER, 
matter where it is located or whz at it is worth. 5 

If you will fill in,and mail to me, the blank on se Suite 260, North 
the upper portion of this page, I ‘will outline a American Building, 
plan for quickly converting your property into ; Philadelphia. 

cash,and will send you [free] my interesting and Fe 

ae aaa booklet. You will be glad to get the in q I desire to buy a prop- 
ormation, even if you decide not to sell. Do it right yY 

now, before you forget it. - erty corresponding approxi- 
da you want to buy any kind of a property in any part mately with the following speci- 
of the country, fill in, and mail to me, the blank on the . 

lower portion of this page. I will guarantee to fill fications : 
your requirements promptly and satisfactorily. 


Remember, that while yeu are fill- once ce svecssoseseshsoosesccoecess 
ing out one of the blanks on this 

page, it is quite probable that , tee cocccccecs GRBID. 100 cccccccccces 
somebody will be filling out one 

of the hundreds of thousands Price between §$..... 
of blanks that appear in 

this and other leading 

publications, to corre- y -+++s0+-down, and the bal.............++: 
spond exactly with ny 

your require- ae tine, .cdvee cdo ceesebeosidce cvednbbiess dpencbicabéncdabeddankbéds sess 06 


ments. 


000ce cee c cAGR Boece covcesccccecce 


SOOO OE Oe EE EEEE CEE EEE SHEET EEE EEE EEE SEE TU EEE SE EEEE SHEE EHF SEES OESEE EE HEEE SE HESS OD 


OOH EETE SHEE OHSS EEE EEE ESTEE SEES EE HS EEEE EE EESES SESE EEE TEES EEE EEE TOES ESS HESS EES EEEEEES ES 


ut 


NNQgm®. «++ oc cccccccccsecccrceccecs ce: cceceecceesesseseeecesceereecetsceecccesecocecosceesoceess 


AGATOSS. «++. 02+ cecccescereeceeseeresecseereeeeseesere eres cesses ses penser seceees seeuseseseeescsecscses 
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Shannon Cabinets thle single tier section containing three 


sectional cabinets 


: etter Shannon Arch Files, complete with 

indexes, covers, perforator; made of finest quarter- 

sawed White Oak, golden finish, capacity 

1,000 letters, delivered to any part of U.S. $5.7 5 
Low cornice for same $1.75 
The Vetter Shannon Arch Letter File is the sal- 
est and nost secure lile ever made. By its use 
all papers, no matter how large or small will be 
held securely in place by the Vetter Shannon 
Arch. 
90 per cent. of all THE SHANNON FILING CAB- 
INETS were made by Vetter. Why buy inferior 
goods when Vetter Shannon Files can be pur- 
chased at prices as above ? 

Base is unnecessary with our sections. Write for Catalog A. 


VETTER DESK WORKS, 86 River St. Rochester, N. Y. Established 1879 








Dixon’s Eterno, the I ndelible Pencil, is the best, 
not only for copying, but for business or ordinary 
use. Sold by all statidners, with or without nick- 
eled point protector. Folder F tellsaboutit; free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





——————a 
ni - 


A faithful pen’s the noblest gift of 
all. The spoon feed so regulates the 
flow of ink in 


ee 


= =. 


ee 


| 
i 


that it is faithful to the last drop. 
We havea beautiful gift certificate for 
those who wish to make a present of the 
peninanovel way. Writetous about it, 
For sale at all dealers, but be- 
ware of imitations. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
| Main Office, 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston, 
138 Montgomery St.,San Francisco, 


f 


{ 
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JOHN HOLLAND FOUNTAIN PENS 


(ESTABLISHED 1841) 


Original and largest makers of 


Fountain and Gold Pens 


GENERAL LEw WALLACE, the 
famous author of BEN Hour, 
writes :—‘‘I find ita 

good and faithful 

woon.”” 





Honest all the way 
through 


100 styles 

. and sizes of 

Fountain Pens suited 

to every purpose ‘and every 

purse. Guaranteed to wear five 

years and give perfect satisfaction, or 

money back on demand. 

Ask your dealer, If he won’t supply you, 


REFUSE A SUBSTITUTE, and write us for 
Free Catalog No. 18 and price list 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., Gincinnati, Ohio 
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et the 
abit 


OF SAVING 


Buy Your 
Cigars 


of Yerxa 
Key West 


And Save 4 


IT am selling better cigars cheaper than any man in 
thiscountry. I can do this because I am located at 
Key West, the home of good cigars, and because I cut 
out three profits by selling from my factory to you. 

It stands to reason that here at Key West, where I 
have in my employ expert Cuban cigar makers, and at 
my command all the time the best facilities for getting 
the best leaf, I can do better for you in the cigar line 
than anyone else. 

All I want you to do is to ‘‘Get the Habit.” Send 
me as a starter $1.50, so I can send you back by 
return express, charges paid, 25 of the nicest 15 cent 
cigars you ever smoked. When I say 15 cent cigars, I 
mean you could not buy them over a retail counter for 
less than that. I guarantee ALL my cigars to be en 
tirely satisfactory to you or your money back. You can 
smoke ten of them if you desire, andif they are not the 
best cigars you ever smoked for the price, send back the 
balance at my expense and I will return the full price 
paid for them. 

There are two reasons why you can depend on me: 
The first is that 1 offer $1000 reward to anyone 
who can disprove any statement I ever made in any of 
my advertising or literature. The second is that Har- 
per’s M@fazine would not publish this announcement 
unless I were responsible. 





My ‘‘ Money Back”’ argument is good because T am 
responsible. I reter you to the commercial agencies, 

Just ‘Get The Habit.”” It is a saving habit, a habit 
that will give you 15 cent cigars for about 6 cents apiece, 
It will save over 44 your cigar money every month and 
give you better satisfaction. “Get The Habit’. 
Buy your cigars of Yerxa, Key West. 

Start today. Write Harper’s Dept, 


Cabot A. Yerxa & Co. 


H St., Key West. 


#9 + ene & oe 
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| . : 
my factory is clean, and is open 





i 


| to pay. 


NHE difference between. wholesale 
retail prices in cigars is large. I 
selling my cigars at wholesale and at 

wholesale prices, but to smokers, and not to 
jobbers and large retailers. 

How can I do this? Eighty per cent. of my 


and 
am 


| cigars go to customers—that is, to men who havi 


bought before. Their orders cost 
I pay no store rent, but ship di- 
rect from my factory, have no 
salesmen, sell for cash. 

My cigars are good—better 
than cigars that are usually re- 
tailed at double the money. I 
make them just as good as I 
know how, make them honestly, 
add a fair profit, tell my cus- 
tomers exactly of what they are 
made and take them back from 
any one who is disappointed. 

I do not 
anv way; 


me nothing. 


I use good tobacco. 
flavor or doctor it in 


to my customers and friends. 
My customers are merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers: more of 
the latter in proportion to the 
whole number than any other 
class of men. It is a 
significant fact that an average 
of less than one remittance in 
every four hundred received is 
paid otherwise than by personal 


lhusiness 


check. In other words, my cus- 
tomers are men with bank ac- 
counts, who would not smoke 


my cigars unless they had the 
quality—no matter what the 
price. 

I will, wpon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panetela Cigars 
to a reader of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten of the cigars and 
return the remaining ninety ai 
my expense if he is not pleased— 
and no charge. If he keeps the 


cigars, he of course agrees to re- 


mit the price, $5.00, within ten 
days. Could I afford to take 
this chance if my cigars were 


not equal to it? 

The publishers of HarpEr’s 
MAGAZINE would not permit me 
to make this offer in their columnfs 
if thev did not believe I would do 
as I agree. 








EXACT SIZE 
Panetelas 
EXACT SHAPE 











In ordering, please use busi- 
ness letter-head or enclose business card 
state whether strong, medium, or mild 
are desired. 

Think a moment of the risk [ take to make a 
customer, one-tenth of my cigars (al! of them, 
should some unworthy take advantage of me), 
and expressage both ways. How can a smoker 
refuse to trv mv cigars? Where is the possible 
risk to him? Provided, of course, that $5.00 
per hundred is not a higher price than he cares 
Write me, if you smoke. Address: 
Herbert D. Shivers, 44 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa 


also 


cigars 
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Se SAE’ TIP-TOP’? 
Duplicator TO PROVE Denar ie ne 


est device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete ‘‘ Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 
ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price for 


complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), 5 00 t. 
$7.50, subject to the trade discc unt of 3344 per cent., or ne 


FELIX. Fr. DAUS _DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
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HIGH-SALARY TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 


Really Expert Teachers, Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Telegraphers Always Command 
High Salaries, and Good Positions Are Al- 
ways Open. 











Why not fit yourself for a higher grade if you are a 

teacher, or for a first-class position if you wish to take up 

avother calling! You can dose by taking a correspondence From each dozen sheets 

course In any of these branches at our school during your > 

spare hours at home. a ee 

Many of our graduates by cor- P a rA ell 

respondence are filling responsible ri Aes i . om 
positions. We receive hundreds a. te then fe other 
of letters like the following from Gagesvestes ve - 
Miss Bertha B. Bays, a highly aap — a 
successful teacher of Bushnell, | _— lth ree pare 
Ill. atitudet at is unequ: 
_“T took the Second Grade Teachers’ PLATINUM BLACKS 
Course and then the First Grade in the 
National School of Correspondence. Prices, per dozen, thick or 
Passed a satisfactory examination and thin, rough or smooth: 4x5, 
secured a First Grade Certificate. I 15 cents; 5x7, 30 cents; 
cannot say too much in favor of your 6%x8%, 55 cents; 8x10, 

Miss Bertha B. Bays work.” } 


70 cents. 
We make a specialty of preparing teachers for their grade 
examinations, and qualifying them to perform their class room | 
duties. If you wish to secure a certificate or are teaching ona 
second or third grade, we can qualify you for a first grade. 
Our special course for teachers covers in each case the studies 
required by the state in which the teacher resides. 

Send in your name, indicating the line of work you | 
wish to take up, and we will advise you fully what to 
do and tell you all about our methods of teaching by corre- 
spondence. 


“ ROTOGRAPH,” the best bromide paper, same prices. 


Sample copy of the Photo Critic, containing, — 
month, articles on “ The A to Z of Photogra 
Of interest to amateur and professional, sent F 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Write 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ROTOGRAPH, Dept.K, 101 Sth Ave., New York City 
309 MAIN STREET, QUINCY, ILL. 






















Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 


Se ROSENTHAL COMMON SENSE METHOD of PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the 
exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousan ds of times if you like. It requires 
but a ’ minutes’ practice several times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough 
maste-y o: conversational French, German, or Spanish. College professors all over 
this an ther countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system 
of teaching languages. 
Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 





FRENCH—GERMAN-—SPANISH 





international College of Languages, 1105A Metropolis Bidg.,New York City 
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FOR BRIGHTEST FICTION 
The cleverest Story writers assist in making The 


Delineator’s pages entertaining. Lillie Hamilton 
French tells of “An Interrupted Honeymoon;” 
Minna C. Smith of “The Little Mail Carrier ;” 
William MacLeod Raine of “An Unpremeditated 
Engagement”; and then the serial Story, “ The 
Evolution of a Club Woman,” about which every- 
body is talking, is continued in this number. 


FOR FASHION’S LATEST FADS 


Women’s wear in London and Paris and what 
they will wear here is pictured and described. 
Fashionable hats from fashionable milliners, newest 
dress fabrics, trimmings and accessories, and invalu- 
able hints for the well- gowned woman. 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL DOINGS 


her clubs, her entertainments, her society obligations 
and various occupations are delightfully treated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND PASTIMES 
The Delineator’s juvenile stories are really en- 


joyed by children who read or are read to, and 
suggestions are offered to keep little hands amusingly 


busy and teach while they amuse. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


Able writers suggest new thoughts in cooking, 
happy arrangements in furnishing and short cuts ir 
all branches of housekeeping. 


FOR ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The world’s best illustrators make The Delin- 
eator'’s pages attractive. The second of J. C, 
Hemment’s remarkable photographic articles, an 
uncommon story of Mr. Hemment’s uncommon 
doings, is in the November number, and the 
work of Guerin, Rosenmeyer, Keller, Ashe, 
Lowell, Aylward, Lyendecker and Eaton appears 
monthly, ; 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 Cents a copy, $1.00 for an entire year 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


FRE E A beautiful black and white miniature reproduction of a 50-cent_ (25 cents to subscribers) four sheet calendar, 


col. in. oolem, .etnieall ted. representing BABY 
JOTHERHOOD, will be seat tres to any one writing a postal lor # and 


‘ CHILDHOOD, GIRLHOOD and 
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THE 
PERPETUA 
PENCIL aa 
ALWAYS SHARP 


JUST PRESS THE TOP 
and replace the worn lead with a new, sharp point. 
Leads are held as firmly as if encased in wood. 
Pencil and 33 Re- Leads in two colors— 
fills at dealers, or Black (medium and 
sent, postpaid, on re 6. hard) and Indelible. 
ceipt of Guaranteed a_ year. 

Proposition D2 on request Illustrated 


f wernt led, 
. 1 
klet * Points Worth Knowing "’ /ree. Ask for Edition X. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CoO. 


21 Farringdon Ave., London, E.C. 482 Broadway, New York 





(This Ledger is indexed both ALPHABETICALLY and BY DATE) 


Your Choice of Thirty Forms 


For $2.00 we will ship PREPAID anywhere in this Country 
ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER, covered with 


the finest quality of imported Buckram; size, 5% in. high 
x 8% in. long x 3 in. thick ; holds 500 sheets. 
ONE COMPLETE SET OF ALPHABETICAL INDEXES 
25 sheets), finest quality, with tabs printed on both sides, 
One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered 1 to 31. 

FIFTY PLAIN MOVABLE METAL MARKERS, for index- 
ing the records according to date. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY LEDGER OR OTHER 
RULED OR PRINTED SHEETS, on a fine quality of 
white bond paper ; or we will substitute any of the 30 
stock forms illustrated and described in our 80-page 
booklet, ‘* Moore’s Modern Methods.’’ 

f the above will be sent, properly packed, with all transportation 
arges fully prepaid, upon receipt of TWO DOLLARS (§2.00), with 
e distinct understanding that if the goods sent are not satisfactory, 

may be returned to us and the amount paid will be refunded. 


Write for our Printed Matter, it will convince you. 


JOHN C. MOORE, Blanx Book Maker and Printer 





[Founded 1839] 181 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





| is acknowledged to be absolutely the best pen in the wor 


| order direct, as I can more than please you. 


| range in price from 


| foregoing as well as many other styles and “The Reason 
| Why,” also the name of a local dealer who sells the “‘ Lucky 








If I could convey to you how mach 
real pleasure, comfort, and satisfac 
tion there is in store for you should 
you decide to become an owner and user of one of 
my fountain pens, [ am sure you would not be 
long without. I have never been satisfied wit 

making merely a good pen, but Lam toaking wh: 








Honest pens that will wear and are capable of many years 
of satisfactory use. 

Special features are the famous “ Lucky Curve,”’ Anti- 
Break Cap, and Accident Policy, insuring against breakage 
for one year any rubber part of the fountain. If you can- 
not find one of the 9,000 dealers who sell my = please 

‘arker pens 


$1.50 for No. 1, which is a nice little pen, fully war- 
ranted, to 

Se for No. 18, larger than the No. 1, to 
2.50 for Nos. 20 or O20, Serew Joint or Jointless. 
Very popular numbers. 

#4.00 buys No. 24 or No. 024. 

$5.00 for No. 25 or No. 025. 


These latter pens are indeed magnificent goods of large size. 
I also sell a dollar pen, the Palmer (without the Lucky 
Curve), an excellent pen for the money. 

Let me send you my catalogue which shows cuts of the 


Curve.’ 

Please do not forget that a Parker Pen makes a sple 
Christinas present. Some people have bought as many 
a dozen for presents 

Kindly write me to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co., 
30 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis, 
P. S.—If you will state in your letter that you are an in- 
tending purchaser of a Fountain Pen, I will send you, 
complimentary, a 6-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper Cutter 
on receipt of stamps for postage—to « thers 12 cents. 








BIND your MAGAZINES 
Only 35 cents 


THE WEIS BINDER 


isa pe rtect, permanent or te mporary 
binder. Covered with Olive Green 
Vellum de Luxe, nicely stamped side 
and back. Holds six copies Century, 
Harper's, Scribner's, Review of Re- 
views, McClure’s, Munsey’s, ( osmo. 
»olitan, Leslie's, Pearson's, or Strand. 
| adies’ Home Journal or Success, 














12 copies, 70 cents. At stationers’, or 
from us, same price, prepaid. 
SENT FREE: Booklet of our 
patent scrap-books, clipping files, and 
office specialties. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO. 
156 Lagrange Street 
Toledo, Ohio 
* Makers of the famous Weis 
Brush Mucilage Tubes.” 





Agents 
Wanted 

















_THE LOCKE ADDER 


Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low- 
Priced calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Di- 
vides. Cannot make mistakes. C»mputes nine columns sim- 
ultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain, and will last a lifetime- 

“One should be in every business office.”—Joe Lee Jameson, 
as nenne Agent, Austin, Texas. Spec't 

“It is worth its weight in gold.”"—Chas. W. Thompson, 

Agt. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Boston, Mass. 


Price $5.00, prepaid in U.S. Bookiet free. Agents wanted. 
‘C. E. LOCKE M’F'G CO., 78 Wainut st.Kensett.Io 
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SPENSER 
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Introduction 
Price 





| aS 


; 


—— Ne | 








Guarantee 


el with each 


Spenser 


“15 Spenser “= Machine ‘15 


To Introduce our new ** Spenser ’’ we shall sell a limited number in each State 
at the introductory price of $10. Order at once, or write for full particulars 


If On Two Weeks’ Trial you are not fully satis- 


fied, return machine at 
our expense and we will immediately refund price paid. 


Our new (Oct. 1, 1903) Spenser is thoroughly made and excels in its work all other sewing 
machines. It is ball-bearing in important parts, has a hardened feed and a self-setting needle. 
It is eight inches high and nine inches wide, and has about twice as much space under the arm as 
our former machine, and vet weighs but four pounds. 

The new Spenser jis practically noiseless in operation, has a large range of stitch, uses any 
kind of thread, silk, or twist, and does absolutely perfect work on China silk, mull, cotton 
cloth, or heavy woolen goods without char ze of tension. It has an ACTUAL automatic tension, 
which is never changed All orde:s and correspondence should be directed to our main office, 
which is opposite the Hotel Touraine, scston, Mass. We prepay express. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


208 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Joy AT HOME. The EDISON 


eoOnarn 


NUINE WITH 


~~ TRADE Py 


wmoar OU Cdn . 
MARK 


Of all devices for producing music 
in the home no one questions the 
infinite superiority of the Phonograph, 
who knows it as it is to-day; clear, 
sweet-toned and free from all mechan- 
ical noises. 

It is not one instrument, but all 
instruments in solo or orchestra: 
with the perfect instrument, the hu- 
man voice, included. 

Many people are prejudiced by 
hearing imitation machines or obso- 
lete styles, and do not realize that 
Mr. Edison’s recent improvements 
have made the Phonograph delight- 
ful even to the most critical trained 
musician. 

It is a musical educator and gen- 
eral entertainer in one. 


The nearest dealer will gladly let 
you hear the Phonograph in its 
perfection. Five thousand stores 
sell Phonographs. « & w 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
63 Chambers St. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 


EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart Saint Georges. 





The paper that made 
photographic printing a 
delight to the amateur. 
One of the latest Velox products is the 
“ Double Weight Rough” which, when printed 
with white margins requires neither mat nor 
mount, Unique, artistic. The beauties of 
platinum paper without the difficulties. 


All dealers. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Formerly Nepera Park, N. Y. 




















EASTMAN’S 


CUILING 


FILM 


A new product with marked ad- 









vantages over all other films. 


Does not curl; is orthochromatic and 
non-halation; has no electric markings 
and is superior in speed and latitude. 
Now ready in all Kodak Cartridge sizes. 


No increase in price over ordinary film. 


All Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























$3. SHOE 





YOUR 
FEET 


Dry and 
WARM. 
WEAR 


pualAs 
| D cout 










T he i immense sales 
prove they are the 
best, because W. L. 
Douglas makes and 
sells more men’s 


$3.50 shoes than any 
other manufacturer 
in the United States. 


Fast Color Eyelets 
Used Exclusively. 
That Douglas uses Co- 
rona Colt proves there 
is value in Douglas 
$3.50 shoes. Corona 


Colt is the highest grade patent leather made. 
‘*Your $3.50 shoes equal custom made shoes for 
which I have formerly paid $8.00; and they wear 

—JouN H. ScuppEr, Trenton, N. J 


longer.’’ 


C uti Name - eee on 
Otto 
a ion! ® ey-Take no cubeittute, 
If not convenient to one of the W. L. Douglas stores | 
(see list below), send order direct to factory. 
style desired, size and width usually worn, plain or | ALL 
cap toe, light, medium or heavy sole. 
in addition to price of shoe for carriage. 
order, express order or cashier’s check. 
catalog of Fall & Winter Styles mailed free. 
W. L. Douglas, 153 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








|every kind 
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ESTABLISHED 
dJucy 6, 18676 


For more than a quarter ofa 
Century \V. L. Douglas shoes 
have been leaders in style, fit 
and wear. They havee arned 
a world-wide reputation by 
merit alone. They are the ¢ 
standard everywhere. & 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes © 
have the style and char- © 
acter of $5.00 and $6.00 
shoes. They are made 
in all styles, and most 
of leather. 





Three Pairs of 
Shoes to Dress His 
Feet Properly on All Occasions. 
| He should have a pair of 
| Viseolized, water proof, 
| heavy, double-sole shoes 
| for wet weather ; a pair 
|suitable for pleasant 
| days, and for full dress a 
pair of Patent Leather 





ALWAYS 





ae Button Shoes, Don’t pay 

inthe peacipelcaiensast | | NE Foge $15 to $18 for these three 
by best retail shoe dealers | Pou MEN. pairs; you can get as 
> tien ny |much style, fit, service 
Give | FIREycAx? | and comfort in 3 pairs of 

MEN Douglas shoes for $10.50. 





Enclose 25c. | 

Send money 
Lllustrated 
Address $ 


WEAR THEM 
a6" 





Albany, N.Y.. oP. Bosth Peart St. 
Baltimore, Md., . Balto. St. 
Boston, Mass., et Ww ‘ashington, 
620-622 Washington, 291 Wash- 
ington, 82 Court, 115-117 Sum- 
mer, 130 Hanover St. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1068 Main St. 
Kroskton, Mass., 131 Main St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 208-710 Broad- 
w ay, 1367 Broad way.421 Fulton 
. 4 ta Ave. 
Buffalo. N,. Y., 368 Main Street. 
Chicago, Ui.168 Dearborn Street. 
Cineinnati, 0.437-489 Vine Street. 
Cleveland, O., 221 Superior St. 
Columbus, 0., 113 N. ligh St. 
Dayton, 0., 2 8. ain Street, 
Denver, Col., 987 ‘Sixteenth St. 
De a amie h., 176 W« 


Fi w apne, Ind. , 818-820 Cal Rd 


Grard Rapids, Minn., 9% Monroe. Market St., 2286 N. Front St., 
Hartford, (onn., 192 Asylum St. 4016 Lancaster Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind., 2 E. Washing- | Pittsburg, we 427-429 Smithfield 
ton Street. | St., 441 Wood Street. 
Jersey City, N..J.,.18 Newark Av. Portland, — 546 Congress St. 
Kansas C ity Mo., 930 Main. St. Prov., R.L., 228 Westminster St 
Louisville. Ky. 344 ‘W. Market St. Richmond. Va. {623 E. Broad St. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 107 GrandAve. | Rochester, N.Y., 236 E. Main St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 405 Nicollet | St. Louis, Mo., 620 Olive Street. 
Avenue. Springfield, Mass..812 Main St. 
Newark, N.J.. 785 Broad Street. | St.Paul.Minn. 428 Wabasha St. 
Syracuse, N.Y..228 S. Salina St, 
Toledo, O., 223 Summit Street. 
Trenton. N-J.. 101 E. State St. 





New Haven, Ct., 870 Chapel St. 
New York, N.Y., 433 Broadway. 
755 Broadway, 1349 Broadway, 


2208 Third Ave..250 W.125th St. | Troy, N.Y.. 22 Kiver Street. | 
974 Third Ave. 345 Eighth Ave. | Utica, N.Y., 141 Genesee Street. 











Nassau St.. 56 Sixth Ave., | Washington, D. , 95 Pennsy!l- 





ae | 


520 Willis Ave. Bronx. vania Ave., N.V 
Paterson, N.J., 19 Market St. Waterbury, anew: 83 Bank St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 982 Chestnut | Wilmington. Del.. 701 Market St. | 
St., 117 North Eighth St., 1117 Worcester, Mass., 367 Main St, 














HARPER'S 


os The 


‘ONEITA 


PAT. APR. 25' 1893," 
ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like a 


glove, but softiv and without pressure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for men, women. and young people. Most 
convenient to put on, being entered at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies 
»btain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small 
orset Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


“SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, 
Oneita Mills, Dept. B, No. 1 Greene Street, N. Y. 
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SEWING 
SILK 


Select your sewing materials with care. When you 
use silk you want good, strong silk. For sixty-five 
years Corticelli Spool Silk has held the world’s record 
for superiority, having won Forty Highest Awards. 
We also make the best Filo Wash Embroidery Silk, 
also Purse Twist, Mountmellick Silk, etc. You cannot 
get “Corticelli” silk unless you ask for it. Beautiful 
Fall Fashion Booklet new ready. Sent Free. Address 

Corticelli Silk Mills, 65 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 


In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘* The 
| Federal Union,” and ‘* Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
» TADIE og NEW YORK 


LADI pretty C :S- ts, Purses, », setc Dr bok et IRLS. 


to make Oriental! and Indian Fanc SW rk and ac of Beads, for a 2c 


sump. Evening Hours, DEPT.80, WEEHAWKEN, NJ. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY AND SWEET WITH 


Patent Patent 
Ap'pd A 











A New Tollet Article 
Astra Soles are now made in two 

quethics The improved is covered with an 

bent gauze, making them highly ab- 

nt and more durable. Astra Soles keep 

the fee *t clean and healthy, absorb all moist- 
atarrh and rheumatism, and save shoes 
Antiseptically prepared and pertumed. 














Made in as sizes for men, women, and children, 
€ worn in the tightest shoes. Two style 
for 10 pairs; “ Improved 
6 pairs. At your druggist, or from us direct. 
KULLER & CO. 166 B Elm St. 
. New York 





| 


Free sample pair upon receipt of 2c. stamp to cover postage. State size. 
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.. The 
‘PRACTICAL 
[rousers 


is the only perfectdevice 

for the care of trousers, 

It is made of quartered 

oak, therefore no metal 

to stain the cloth. It 

will make no disfiguring marks on the garment. It 

will double the capacity of your closet, keep your 

trousers “smooth as if ironed,” make every pair sep- 

arately get-at-able, and is so easy to use that “it’s 
quicker than carelessness.” 

It has been on the preheat 8 —d 10 years and there 
in not one dissatisfied cust 


Our 52-Page Book 


will convince you that you need the “ Practical."" Send for it 
now—or cond be FIVE DOLLARS and we will send 
you, EXPRESS PAID, 
A set of & Trousers-Hangers and 8 Closet 
Reodse—or—-4 Trousers-Hangers, 8 Rods and 6 
veo Hangers. 

For $1.00 we will gona, prepaid, 1 Trousers-Hanger 
and afterward the balance of either set for 64.00, 
and if you are not satisfied return the articles at 
ow expense and we will refund the full purchase 
price. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 481 Walaut Street, Philadelphia 











TO HOLD_~+ 
THE STOCKINGS UP OR THE 
CORSET DOWN 


vYOU CAN 
RELY ON 


THE 











Sample 

pair 

by mail 

ake CUSHION 


BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


if cod dealer is “‘up to date”’ 
e@ has the popular styles 


The Name is on every Loop Spay 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 














YWVARNING !! 





have this Circular 
Trade-Mark 
Stamped on the Inside. 


Postal to us will bring 
booklet telling all about 


71 & 73 Grand St.. 
aoe. Ea 













Satisfy the most discriminating in make and finish. 
For Men, Women and Children. All styles to 
fit all tastes. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us. Our book of stvles 
and prices is yours for the asking 
HUTCHENS & POTTER, 
60 Fourth Avenue, 




















Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co.’s 
“Cushion Sole” 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Storm-Proof 






Shoes 








Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 119 West 23d St., New York. 


Send for catalogue showing many styles 











Women’s. Button, gs- 00 
Men’s, Lace, $6.0 
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— | ABA birthing 
Youths |_Made in syracuse “Nv | 


set eoneal For Fall 
and Winter 


is far and away the 
most perfect ready- 
to - put - on Clothing 
that can be produced. 
It is not alone well- 
tailored and perfect- 
fitting, but it is 


Stylish 
Clothing 


See it and judge 
for yourself. 


® Retatled by best 
stores everywhere. 
AT WHOLESALE 
SYRACUSE, CHICAGO, 
BALTIMORE, and 
NEW YORK. 


Write for Fall and 
Winter Booklet, “ Art 
in Clothes.” It’s FREE. 
W.S. PECK & CO. 


Department B, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Those who wear woolen under- 
wear are very apt to catch cold; 
that is one of the peculiarities of 
wool. 

Those who wear the Dr. Deimel 
Underclothing are free from colds; 
that is one of the peculiarities of 
the Deimel. 

Take your choice. 

Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-Mesh, mailed free, 


The, Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 


Dept. H. 65—491 Broadway, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 111 Montgomery St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . 1313 F Street. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. . tte 510 Fulton St. 
MONTREAL, CAN. . . . . 2202 St. Catherine St. 
Lonpvon, W. C., ENG. . .83 Strand (Cecil Hotel). 

















PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


%f 
ale, 


For a/B\ Gift 


In Beautiful Boxes For 


CHRISTMAS 
All stores 50c and $1.00 


or mail prepaid 
‘The ©. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Box 260, Shirley, Mass. 
















g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











(aces WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Everything 
from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co. 

Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


106L Chambers Street, New York City. 





Death takes a hand in every partnership. 
How much of the success of your firm de- 


pends upon your life or that of your partners? 


Whatever it is you should provide an equiv- 


| alent for it by securing insurance in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 









A Sua —~ THE 
celia AP up, ae 
tay, A LE sy, 


Famous MAD pree? 
oy RAZ 


‘A Thy 
wii, fR_- Mags 





The razor famous in all Europe- PRICE 
Made of the finest English tem- . 
pered steel (secret process }; 7 .50 
shaped in accord with new scientihc 

principles; requires less stropping a 
than any other razor. It starts the 

beginner right, and is a revelation Postpaid 
to the experienced. Money back af- 

ter 10 days’ trial if you don’t see it that way. Our 
booklet, “The Art of Shaving,” free. 


THE MAB CO. OF AMERICA 
(Sole Agency for U.S.) 
501 Spruce ae SCRANTON, PA. 
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SHOE] 


ASK yourself what kind of shoe you 
want, then find a dealer with 
the FLoRsHEIM sign— you 
can get it there. It’s 
the easiest shoe to try 
on—to buy—longest to 
wear—best for satisfac- 
tion. It’s your full 
money’s worth. 


Most styles sell for 
Polishing $5.00 


Set The 
FREE “Norfolk” 


For five two-cent stamps, just the amount of postage and 
acking, we'll send you The Florsheim Polish Set— 
Pelt Polisher, Box of Paste for all Black Shoes and Handy 
Dauber—neatly boxed. Also our Fall Booklet “Tas FLors- 
HEIM Way OF Foot-Fittine. Write today. | 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY §/ 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


MADE IN SWEDEN PLANTATIONS IN CHINA 


\ ADE by our secret process from the fibre of the 
i wonderful Ramie Plant (vegetable silk’, grown 











in «sia. 
It combines all the good qualities of silk, wool, linen, 
aud cotton, but has none of their bad ones 
It has the lustre of silk, is much more absorbent than 
linen, and has four times its strength 
Unlike any other fibre, it produces a constant mild 
friction against the surface of the skin which keeps the 
pores unobstructed and active to excrete impurities from 
the system. It provides Radiation, Ventilation, and 
Evaporation, and does not shrin* in washing. 
| 
| 


The only really Hygienic Underwear Made fH 
| 


It preserves and restores health, cures Rheumatism 
and other ailments caused by impure blood, and is an ab- 
solute safeguard against catching cold. 





For sale by leading dealers everywhere. (There is no substitute.) 
Made for men, women, and children. 
Prices for adults : @3.00, @2.25, and @3.50 per garment. 

















Write for our free booklet 


** About Ramie”’ 


Ringheim-Schlichten 
Ramie Mfg. Co. 


General Offices | 
473-5 Broome Street,NewYork 
Factory: Carlskrona, Sweden 








NONE At wholesale also 
WITHOUT THLS Wiison Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
REGISTERED 
E MARK 









































' DAK ARMA WAKA XA 
NNN Vii} i Yj 
WH AANA ANY MD UA H! Wy 

YY Z2 
= COLD = 
= = 
| PROOF | 
— = 
— = 
= = 
= Do you weara ‘chest protec- [=> 
tor?” — 
—— —— 
— ? — 
=a Why! = 
—S Because you are “ sensitive to = 
= colds” or “have a weak chest.” = 
= Your underwear should give [== 
<== your chest all the protection [=== 
necessary. Ifyou are wearing [== 
<4 +@«=6underwear that makes youthink Fo=3 
= you needa chest protector, throw 4 
S$) 4«6aaway the underwear with the [== 
s——4 chest protector. Then get — 
= = 
—_ —S 
-| Health (- 


— 





— 
qt 


Underwear 


the underwear that does its duty. 
It treats the body in a natural 
manner—gives the skin air—al- 
lows the pores to breathe—car- 
ries off the perspiration and 
allows it to evaporate on the 
outside. 


When you get into Wright’s 
Health Underwear you begin to 
feel different right away. You 
don’t have that stuffy, stifled 
feeling all over that you used to 
have and you don’t get chilled 
after perspiring. 

There are good sensible rea- 
sons for wearing Wright's 
Health Underwear—reasons 
that are based on natural laws 
of bodily health. 
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= With its great advantages [= 
—— Wright’s Health Underwear -= 
=== 38cosis no more than ordinary F= 
<——4—sikiindss. — 
Our valuable book, “ Dressing — 
For Health,’,Sent Free. ss 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., = === 
3 75 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK. —— 
GALA ANG CCN RRL EE LE ACRE EEE MCCA 
HA VW WAKA KAAS S 
OPA Ny KK ih ( AS 
CERNE 
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Corrects These 3 Faults: 


Makes the abdomen perfectly flat, whether worn with or without acorset. Curves the 
back at the waist line, and reduces the waist itself. Throws the bust forward and the 
shoulders back. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER can be worn over the shirt-waist, holding 
down the back and concealing under the skirt its fullness in front. 


It can be worn with perfect comfort, and is much more effective than the dis- 
tressing self-reducing corset. Keep and make your figure perfect by wearing it. 
Send to-day for one or more of the following grades: 
Black or White Lisle (4 inch pad) 60 cents 
Frilled Web (black, white, and colors) 75 cents 
Heavy Silk Web (black, white, and colors; 6 inch pad) $1.25 
' Heavy Suspender Web (black, white, blue,or pink; 8 inch pad) $1.50 
= When ordering state height and waist measure. 


If you cannot get the genuine “ Foster” (name stamped on every 
pair) of your dealer, do not be imposed upon. Send direct to 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER Co., 438 Broadway, New York City 


1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Canada, 














HARDERFOLD 


HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE, 





Wear Harderfold Hy- 
gienic Underwear and you 
have warmth without ex- 
cessive heat. 

The Inter - air - space 
created by two-fold gar- 
ments, keeps you warm 
with less weight than a 
single heavy garment and 
represents the science of 
health as applied to under- 
clothing. 

Air is Life. Harderfold 
surrounds your body with 
air, the most complete non- 
conductor of heat. The body 
retains its natural heat, and 
colds and rheumatism are 
prevented. 

Over eleven hundred 
(1,100) physicians, rep 
resenting every state and 
territory in the Union, unite 
in endorsing the sanitary 
principle of inter-air-space 
embodied in the Harderfold 
Hygienic Underwear. 

The Harderfold goods are 
made in four styles or 
weight, as follows: 

A—Suinmer Weight. 

B—Spring anc Autumn. 

C—Winter Weight. 

D—Extra Heavy. 


Harderfold Fabric Co., 155 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camelhair goods are genuine 
camelhair. Other makes areonly' camel- 
hair ’’ in name. Root’s Natural Wool goods 


i are made of the combined wools of white 


and black sheep or lambs, and contain no 
dyed material. Root’'s White Wool and 
erino goods, sterling value. 
Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 


If not by yours, write to 


Root’s Underwear 
1 Greene St. 
New York 
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Underwear 
Afraid of a Draft ? That Wears. 


Don’t fear the change from woolen underwear Well 
to linen—you won't take cold—you can'¢ take cold. 
Belfast Mesh Linen Underwear is not only warmer 

than wool, but is a real protection against our uncertain 

climate. Wool next the skin makes it more and more 

delicate. Belfast Mesh makes it sturdy and vigorous. It 

does mo? tickle and creep and scratch. It does take up all moisture 

instantly and evaporates it as quickly, leaving a warm, dry ‘‘feel’’ Protection 

—not the clammy stickiness of wool, Winter is summer to the Ag 

believersin Belfast Mesh— it does not ‘‘keep out the cold,’’ it Aeeps AgaIns! 

in the heat. Weather 
If You Are Open to Conviction Changes 


Send for Free Samples and Book 


entitled “Underwear Perfection the Year ’Round”—it is free from glittering generalities which nobody 
can understand. Bold truth clearly expressed must convince the most skeptical. 


For sale by the best dealers in the United States. If your dealer cannot supply you, we wilt, 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 312 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

















MICHAELS - STERN 
FINE CLOTHING. 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


For Fall and Winter 


is on sale at the leading Retail Clothiers’ in nearly 
every city in the United States. The most stylish 
Suits and Overcoats, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, 
$22.50, $25 and upward, cut in sizes to fit the 
stout, slender, or very big men, as well 
&» as those of regular proportions. Write us 
for further information, name of dealer in 
your town, and our Fall and Winter 
**Styles from Life.”” Book C FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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** Always full of interesting matter; ... illustrations 
worth framing.” | 

“Contains the best Work procurable here and 
abroad.” 

“An oracle in political matters.” 

“One of the most striking successes in modern 
journalism.” 


A copy of a current number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY will be sent 
without cost to any reader of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE who cares to 
ask for it. If you see the WEEKLY 


regularly, this is not for you—you 


know already what is being done. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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9 Sic Phos Smart Clothes 


We don’t need to talk to the men who buy 
STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES, 
they are our best exponents; but it is you, who have never worn 
STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES, 
that we wish to convince and convert. Ask the best clothier to show you the 
new models in Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS, $15 UPWARD. 
Write for our book on Autumn Smart Clothes—«« Numbers,” 
—which, besides the fine illustrations, contains information valuable to the man 


who wants to dress properly from Hat to Shoes. IT’S FREE. 


WHOLESALE-TAILORS 
The Stein-Bloch Co: ROCHESTER , N.Y. 
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AMIBURG AMERICAN LINES 
S WIATER CRUISES TO 


a THE WEST INDIES 
Our Trips to the WEST INDIES 


offer the opportunity of visiting the principal Islands, also Vene- 
zuela, on the finest twin-screw vessel, especially constructed for 
pleasuretravel. The itineraries include: St. Thomas, Nassau, 
San Juan (Porto Rico), Havana (Cuba), Fort De France, 
St. Pierre, MT. PELEE a wa Santiago de Cuba, 
Kingston (Jematca), Bridgetown (Barbados), Port of 
Spain (Tested. & a Brea Point, Curacoa, La Guayra, 
Puerto Cabello (Venezuela), Nassau (N. P.), Hamilton 
Bermuda), New York. You can leave JAN. 9, FEB. 6, or 
ARCH 8 (the latter may also be joined at Nassau or Havana, 
returns New York day Coles Easter) by the 


PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


Dur: ey: 25-28 days—cost $200. Number limited to 200. Nothin te for Pleasure and Recreatio 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISES,” by S.S. PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE, Sept. 15, 1904, to Jan. 18, 
1905; in an. 26, 1905, to May 30, 1905. Send for aes ney 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, tame Walané Gt.. Fuitadelptia 35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





—- 


To California 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


From Chicago 


Three Through Trains Daily 


Equipment of these trains 
is of the highest class. 


Inquire at 
abe Washington Street, Boston 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
Broadway, New York City 53 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
Sos Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia : 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 
or oj 


B, L, LOMAX, G. P, &T. A,, U, P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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A C.us D1nner is chiefly noted for its high-class quality. Choicest 


cuts, tropical delicacies and superior service. 


Club meals are the kind always served on The California Limited. 


Daily service of THe Cautrornta Limirep will be resumed late in 
November ; until then semi-weekly. Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help you rightly plan a California tour. 
Address General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
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“ The heart of tie continent,” 


11,126 MILES 








of railway east of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and the Mississippi River, with east- 


ern terminals at New York, Boston, 





| and Montreal, are embraced in the 


Indians of the 
Southwest | NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Where they live and how to get there — their homes, 
handicraft and cere intensely interesting 
book of more than two ide’ » —written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator "a haaad ; 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on ‘he 

“* Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 





For No. 5 of the Four- Track Series, contain- 
ing a map showing this Centra! Railway System 
of America, send a two-cent stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. | 











How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


JOCEANIC StEAMsHIPCOMPANY 


To HAWAII, SAMOA, NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA and TAHITI 


New Tour to New Zealand via Hawai‘ and Samoa, returning via Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, Fiji. $500 from principal points in United States. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISES 


and PACIFIC TOURS 
Steamers ebery 10 days from San Francisco 


Send for Illustrated Folder. 
Ms F. BURNETT, €. E. A., 427 Broadway, New York 
. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. (CO. 
2 Vv 6423 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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PINEHURST, carotixa 


Most healthful and delightful resort of the South. In center of Long 
Leaf Pine region. Four splendid Hotels, including The Carolina, 
one of the largest and best appointed resort hotels in America. 


Fifty Modern Gottages, Gasino, Two Fine Golf Courses 


Through Pullman Service, one night out from New York, Boston, 

or Cincinnati, via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Special 

rates December and January. Send for beautiful literature. Address 
Resident Manager, Pinehurst, N. C. LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston. 
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Plan to avoid the extremes of a Northern climate and to spend 
a delightful Winter in 


JAMAICA 


“THE LAND OF NEVER-ENDING JUNE” 


The equable climate, excellent hotels, and rich, tropical scenery of Jamaica 
offer the greatest attractions for the tourist and health-seeker. 


The United Fruit Gompany’s Steamship Lines 


afford an interesting, comfortable voyage on 
the magnificent twin-screw U.S. Mail Ships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY, ADMIRAL SCHLEY, ADMIRAL SAMPSON, ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 
Sailings weekly between Boston, Philadelphia, and Jamaica. 


FARE FOR ROUND TRIP, INCLUDING STATE-ROOM 
ACCOMMODATIONS AND MEALS, $75—ONE WAY, $40 
Send for beautiful illustrated booklet fully describing 


Jamaica, its scenery, people, and interesting inland tours. 
Freeon request. Address for information and booklets, 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
FRUIT COMPANY 


LONG WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pier 5, North Wharves 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


or Thomas Cook & Sons 
Excursion Agents 


or principal ticket offices 
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BOSTON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, ALGIERS, GENGA, ALEXANDRIA, via AZORES 


By the twin-screw Express Steamers 


“REPUBLIC,” 15,000 tons; ‘‘ CANOPIC,” 13,000 tons ; ‘* ROMANIC,”’ 11,400 tons. 
Sailings as follow St 
“*ROMANIC,”’ Dec. 5, 1903; Jan. 16, Feb. 27, April 9, 1904. 

** REPUBLIC,”’ Jan. 2, Feb. 13, March 26,1904. | ‘*CANOPIC,’’ Jan. 30, March 12, 1904. 
BERTHING LISTS NOW OPEN, SERVICES ALSO FROM Send for illustrated booklet. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL 

Full particulars and rates on application. . > 
7-81 State St., Boston; 9 Broadway, New York. 
WHITE STA RK LIN E 90 96 De: urborn St., ¢ hicago: 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


9 1375 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn.; Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





CA LOUNGE 


DELIGHTFUL three weeks’ trip in 
the Tropics made with every comfort 
aboard the steamers COAMO, 5000 tons, 
and PONCE, 3500 tons, which have all the 
appointments Of sea-going yachts. 
Cost of entire trip $130 and $140 
Steamer COAMO sails Dec. 19, Jan’y 16, 
and Feb'y 13; steamer PONCE sails 
Dec. 5, Jan’y 2, Jan’y 30, and Feb'y 27. 


_Fer further particulars and descriptive pamphlet 
adaress 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Underied 


has a double meaning when ap- 
plied toa Peck-Williamson 
Furnace. In one case it 
means that a furnace with an im- 
proved method of supplying coal 
to the fire has been invented; in 
the other, that the same furnace 
is underfed when the quantity of 
coal consumed is compared with 
other furnaces. The appetite of a 


Patented. 


Peck- Williamson 


Underfeed Furnace 


is appeased on that which the ordinary furnace would starve to death. 
And one-half to two-thirds of your coal bill is worth saving even if 
strike prices do not prevail this winter. Free book telling all about it. 


Shun Sunshine! 


Sounds like treason to say those words. But clothes dried in the 
sun catch all the flying dust and look streaky, while the 


Peck-Williamson 
Laundry Dryer 


with less time, labor, money, and worry 
dries clothes so that they look immacu- 
lately clean. 

Printed particulars free. And a spe- 
cially attractive proposition for dealers. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


Patented. “Wen 339 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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— "=" + #£4SHINGLES DIPPED 


or brushed with 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


are thoroughly preserved from the ravages of 
the elements, are artistic, an 
Have No Offensive Odor 
Send for Sample Boards and Color Plates to 


Dexter Brothers Company, 
103, 105, 107 BROAD ST., - - * BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 
| W. Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 24 E. 22d St.. New 
York; SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; SMITH 
& YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal; MAYBERRY HAKDWARE CO., 
Birmingham, Ala.; MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., St. Louis, 





























CLARK & RUSSELL, Architects, Boston. 








50% cheaper than Paint and 100% 
handsomer; for shingles and all 
other rough woodwork use 


Look on the Lid 


for the words “‘Witt’s Can” stamped on every 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains ||| fil witt’s Corrugated Can 





The original and standard shingle Is water-tight. Cloge- fitting lid tightly 
OS . a" 2 area ths acm covers a heaping-full can. The on re-proo 
stains ; In use more than 20 years dust-tight, safe receptacle for hot ps Pri Get 
all over the continent. Witt’s Corrugated Pail for carrying ashes, 
} If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 
Samples of stained wood and book of 100 stained houses The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. V; Cincinnati, O. 





sent on request, 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer 
73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Centra. Points. 
































IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD 


and want a correct and beautiful house, the opposite of the 
cofamonplace, then you should see this book of designs: 


with new designs for Fall, $ 

COLONIAL HOUSES, 1908, express prepaid, « « 2.00 

It shows large, correctly drawn perspectives, full floor plans, and complete de- 
scriptions, with estimates of cost. The designs are new, original, unique, consistent, 
They combine beauty of exterior with complete and convenient interiors. If you 
are at all interested in the subject you will find this publication suggestive and 
entertaining. Sketches to carry out your ideas, special plans made. Complete 
plans for any of the designs furmished. Address 
E. 8. CHILD, Architect, - 60 New Street, NEW YORK. 








CARBIDE-FEED| 
GENERATOR} 





Cheaper than Kerosene. Send for Catalogue A, FREE '° to 5,000 Lights. 
Bhasdy 2s City Gen” ™™steba J.B, Colt Co., 21 Barclay St.,New York , cae," savehere © 
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17 BUCKETS 


In every Ton can be Saved if you use the 


Powers Regulator 


_. On Your Furnace 





Fits any furnace or boiler, 
easily applied, automatic 


Sent on trial 
BOOK FREE 


The Powers Regulator Co. 
34 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








wor WORKSHOP 


Wi = oO of Barnes Wood and = Working 
OooT F sceewnteh y 


ELECTRICAL 
SCIENTIFIC 
V7 NOVELTIES 
F : Provided with dry batteries, perfectly safe 
595 Ruby St., aN —~jf~ 2nd harmless. No lignide or acids used. 
4 FOR STEAM HEATING | ae Lente of Gaitecve, Glare, Gynamee, 
_ F Wa Locomotives, Miniature Lamps, Ete, 
specify and insist on having your plant fitted with Me Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to prove that \| 
the - JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES \ (7% they are safe, practical, durable, and the most } 
Design, workmanship, and materials of the highest \SS amusing and instructive articles ever invented. 
standard throughout. Every valve inspected and ~ PRICES FROM $3.00 UP. Illus. booklet sent free. 
tested before leaving the factory, and fully war- THE CARLISLE & FINCH co. 
ranted. Awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan- La 258 E. Clifton Avenue, CINCINNATI, 0. 
American Exposition. Write for Catalogue. KL N&y Larcest Mfrs. Electrical Novelties inthe World yf 
JENKINS BROTHERS, >. © 4 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 











“The world has a million roosts for a man 
4u/ only one nest” Holmes. 


. Build Your Nest Warm 


Protect your family from ill-health and discomfort and your- 
self from coal and doctors’ bills. A house lined with 


* Cabot’ s Sheathing “Quilt”’ 


will be snug and tight. The cold cannot get in or the heat out. 
The cost will be less than one winter’s waste of a cold house. 
Send for sample and full information. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., 73A Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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Ghe METROPOLITAN 








for Nowember 


An appreciation of the work of PAUL HELLEU 


is one ot the artistic papers in the Novemser issue. 
The article is illustrated with seventeen of the 














best examples ot M. He tev’s dry-points. These 
are for the most part portraits of pretty women. 








Cover Design also 


by HELLEU 


A rare combination is the 





design which forms the 


Reduced copy of a portrait of 





PAU! HELLEU, the dry-pointart- cover of this number—the 
ist, whose best work appears in the ° i : A 
November METROPOLITAN. model ot one ot America S 


best artists as portrayed by 
the famous French delineator of feminine beauty. \ 


“The Story of the Cod and His Foes” 
trait of ETHEL BARRYMORE 7n 


is a thrilling pen-picture of the adventurous OR Rye fergie mee 
ness of cod-fishing off the Banks of Newfoundland. "4642188. 














Reduced copy of HELLEU'S fpor- 











12 SHORT STORIES, by W. H. Ossornxe, Guy Wer- 
more Carry, Resecca Harpine Davis, and others. One 
tells with charming humor of “Miss Polly’s Levia- 
than,” and is ably illustrated by E. W. Kemate with 
typical drawings of the Southern darkey. 

P. V. Micuets’s “Pup” is an amusinc history 








ot some whole-souled 








The hero of “Pup,” ote = 
a dog story by PHILIP, = CQuntry folk and = an 
V. MIGHELS in the < 
Noverrdery METROPOL- outcast dog. 


ITAN MAGAZINE 





Price 15 Cents All Newsstands 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher 





35 West 29th Street New York Small reproduction of one of the photographic tlius- 
trations of *““THE STORY OF THE COD AND His 
FOES,” in the November METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
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~The dealer who! 


sells lamp- chim- 


neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an hewneil 


man. 


MaAcsBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 


getting of right-shape chimneys, 
Index ; sent free. 
Macsetx, Pittsburgh, 





MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 





is in my 








ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 
is hereby guaranteed 








The Blue Label on ewery piece prowes our 
statement, 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 
LALANCE @ GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 








New York Boston Chicago 














They Won't Slip or Fall 


Why? Because their hardwood floor is 
finished with a paste wood filler and only 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


If your hardwood floors are slippery, 
‘you can’t fully enjoy them and they are 
_dangerous. The trouble is in the finish. 
| Try Johnson’s Prepared Wax only witha 
| paste wood filler and note the difference. 

Johnson’s Wax is reliable and standard. 
It preserves and polishes. 


Floor Book FREE we a 


“The Proper Treatment 
for Hardwood Floors,’’ is worth 
fully $25.00 to anyone with 
hardwood floors, or intending ¥ 
to lay new floors, or re-finish- 
|ing old pine floors. It tells all 
| about floors and how to keep them 
in perfect condition. Write for it. 










Johnson’s Prepared Wax is for sale by all 
dealers in paints—1 and 2-lb. cans, 60 cents 
per pound; 4, 5 and 8-lb. cans, 50 cents per 
pound. Insist on having it. 


Write now. 
S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine Wisconsin 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities” 8 


Don’t forget our floor book. 
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GIFT-BOOKS 


BE N-HUR: A TALE OF THE — CHRIST 
By Lew. Wallace 

PLAYERS’ EDITION. With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs 

of the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and Headlines in Color. 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth . ; ; . ; ‘ ; $2.50 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created by the long run of the play ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” 


GARFIELD EDITION. Bound in Two Vols. Ornamented Cloth, $4.00 


This edition is illustrated with marginal drawings by William Martin Johnson, and from _ photo- 
graphs. Ithas extra wide margins, uncut edges, gilt tops, and is printed on cream calendered paper. 


SPECIAL BINDINGS. Holiday Edition, Purple and White . $6.00 
Three- ~quarter Calf . : $8.50 | Three- ~quarter Levant. $9.50 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By LEW. WALLACE, author of “ Ben-Hur.” Illustrated from Pictures 
by Raphael, Murillo, Knaus, and Barabino. Marginal Drawings by William 
Martin Johnson. In Two Colors. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Lavender 
Silk Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges . ‘ . ‘ . ° $1.25 


This is General Wallace’s exquisite story of the meeting of the wise men in the desert, the birth 
of Christ in the little stable at Bethlehem, and the worship of Him by the first believers. The 
atmosphere of the East is wonderfully preserved in the story, and it is written in a style so 
lofty and so informed with poetic beauty that it seems a perfect medium for the expression of 
reverent thoughts. No more appropriate Christmas book has ever been made. 


THE STORY OF 
THE OTHER WISE MAN 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. New Holiday Edition. 16mo. Frontispiece 
by Mora. Bound in Limp Red Leather, Gold Lettering, Gilt Top, $1.00 


Square 8vo. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. Wide Margins, Gilt Top, 











Ornamented Cloth . ; P , . : p ‘ $1.50 
Poputar Epirtion. Illustrated by Mora. Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
Oblong 16mo. Frontispiece, Blue and Silver. ; . ‘ goc. 


This story of the Wise Man who never reached the Christ Child is one of the most beautiful and 
touching t narratives in literature. Each year it gains in popularity and reaches a wider audience. 


HER FIRST APPEARANCE 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. _ Holiday Edition, Marginal Ilus- 
trations by E. M. Ashe. Printed in Color, Decorated Borders in Gold. 
Full-page Illustrations by C. D. Gibson, ‘ ‘ ‘ , $1.25 


One of the best short stories in the language. A little girl appeared upon the stage, uncon- 
sciously made the hit of the performance, and innocently came into her own, reviving hope in 
the life of a denen seine man. 











Harper & Brothers, Publishers, ‘Franklin aque. Sen: York City 
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Not a Sound leaves this Room. 


It has been made absolutely sound-proof by 
sheathing the walls and floor with 


“Err 


Houses so lined are warm in Winter, cool 
in Summer, never become damp, and sound 
can not be conducted from one floor to 
another, or through side partitions. 


“LITH” turns fire, is rot-proof and odor- 
less, vermin cannot penetrate it. 





All apartment houses, theaters, office 
buildings, schools, hospitals, music conser- 
vatories, residences, etc., should be deadened 
with “LITH”—the most successful and 
up-to-date deadener and medium of general 
insulation. Have architect specify “LITH.” 











REDWAY & HENRY, . A . 
Gentlemen ;—“ Knowing the necessity for a good sound-deadening material in the floors and walls of buildings ana 
the unsatisfactory results obtained from methods used heretofore, we, the undersigned architects, would say that ‘ Lith’ 
Deadening Board is absolutely satisfactory for this purpose. We now specify it in all our work.” 
(Architects names furnished on request.) 


Write for samples and illustrated booklet giving 
full information and opinions of leading architects. 


REDWAY & HENRY, 1728 Reading Road, CINCINNATI, O, 


DIRECT “FACTORY = ear 8 














Colonial $] 2 


| Mantels AND UP 


The newest and most artistic Fireplace Mantels are made of 

Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance 

Empire, and other styles. There’s no other kind so good. 

, ‘ I'hey are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful, 

Save money by purchasing direct from our factory. Leading architects consider them superior to other kinds. 
Send ten cents to-day (to pay actual postage) for || They look the best —last longest —are not too costly. 
our handsome illustrated catalogue K, showing hun- | Any capable brick-mason can set them with our plans. 
dreds of Grills and Mantels, in Mission, Louis XV., We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, uff, Cream, 
Renaissance, L’Art Nouveau, and Colonial Styles, if Pink, Brown, and Gray 2 When vou build or remodel, send for 
with many other artistic and unique designs. 1] Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. 
Ours are cherming—our customers Say so. 


CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO., Ine. 
274 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Tl. | PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK Co., || 
| IL ; P. 0. Box g110, Boston, Mass. "| 
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2 \ D aths and | Sanita Ware 


eae <BR Ap 
F you desire your 
bathroom to be 
luxurious, dainty and 
modern, though rea- 
sonable in cost 


‘Standard’ ~ 


goods are necessary. 
The fixtures here illus- 
trated cost approximately 
$243.00, notincluding piping 
or labor. 
You take no risk when installing 


ndard” /xtures in your bath- 
room as every piece bears our ‘Green 
and Gold” guarantee labei and has 
our trademark or im- 
itials “‘ S. S. M. Co.’ cast in relief 
on the exterior. 

The luxury and pleasure of a Shower bath is a revelation to those not already 
acquainted with its charming delights. The Standard” Portable Shower affords 


the same pleasing results that are to be obtained from the use of the more expensive 
























Write for our handsome book 


t/; «« MODERN BATHROOMS ”” 
MAILED FREE 





showing many attractive bathroom | plumbed—in fixtures, and can be attached to any regular bath faucet without chang- 
interiors costing from $80.00 to $550.00 | ing the plumbing. This fixture is illustrated and described in our beautiful booklet, 
with approximate costs in detail. “ For Beauty’s Sake,” which will be sent free on request. 





STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.,Dept.A, PITTSBURG, PA. 














| For Tie Tore. 


WE ARE CONFIDENT ‘9,2 of <3 

FOR “CH RISTMAS cost will give so much 

. . | lasting pleasure to the user—man or woman—as our Adjustable 

par othe = ay te ~ long appreciated. = Toilet Stands. They are instantly adjustable to permit of use 

oO ichest as 4 “Simplest Mul orders 4 x mas filled direct on sitting or standing, and a touch swivels the mirror to any angle, 
re a y f een eee money order , — sais giving a clear-cut reflection in any light—natural heed 7 Snawar or 

OS ad ; 4 ey are strongly made, artistic in design, and handsomely 

} a ) a BA A Ry Box- - be > 4 d. Six different styles, from $5.00 to $8.00, delivered for 

ankee ! I ° _-—. @ .& approval. 
At all Cutlery and Jewelry Dealers. Our booklet A will tell you all about them. Write for it to-day. 


Information about R. r Si urnished o west. — 
REICHARD & SCHEUBER MFG. CO. ADSUSTARLE VURRITURE COMPant 
6 





2-64 Duane Street, New Yerk City 145 and 147 Ontarile Street CHICAGO 
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Cork Puller 


Should be in Every Home 


DON’T LET ANY WOMAN STRUGGLE with a corkscrew and risk 
cutting her hands to open tightly corked catsup, olive, pickle, medicine, or 
any other bottles. 

THE YANKEE is screwed against any upright surface: Icebox,Sideboard, 
Door Frame, or Wall. 

IT’S ALWAYS THERE. No hunting for a corkscrew, always ready to 
draw the tightest cork from any bottle. It never slips,never breaks the bottle. 

Hold the bottle in position. Raise the handle and the screw enters the cork. 
Lower the handle, the tightest cork comes out,clean and whole, leaving no broken 
bits in the bottle, and is automatically discharged from the machine. 

THE YANKEE CANNOT BREAK. Considering that this Cork Puller 
is practically indestructible and cannot get lost, you must realize that while 
its possession may be a luxury its purchase is surely an economy, Settle 
this problem for a lifetime by ordering to-day. 


If not to be had of your Hardware Dealer we will send direct, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Wickel Plated, $1.25 Silver Plated, $3.50 | 
For Hotels, etc., with clamp for counter, Wickel Plated, $2.00 
Booklet for the asking. 
ifter 30 days’ trial money cheerfully opiate if not pleased. 


THE GILCHRIST CO., 111 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 
































This Chunk of Flinty Scale 


came from the inside of a boiler that uses Philadelphia 
city water, which the entire population uses for drinking 
purposes. Formed from the impurities, both vegetable 
and mineral, it gradually hardened into a solid cake. 

Millions throughout this country drink the same 
sort of disease-charged water. Do you ? Ifso, typhoid 
fever is staring you in the face, premature old age and rheumatism are 
almost inevitable. 

Filtering removes nothing but the coarse matter suspended in the 
water which breeds germs; boiling leaves a mixture of water, dead 
animal matter, and filth. Digtilliae j is the only sure method of getting 
rid of all and having absolutely pure, crystal clear water. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED WATER STILL 


is the only one which is officially endorsed and recommended by the 
Ralston Health Club of America. 

It is automatic, easy to clean, inexpensive, and, unlike most processes, 
aerates the water—thus only can it be vigorous and healthful. 

The Bailey Still is the latest product of the originator of pure water 
stills and is made under the personal supervision of its inventor. It com- 
bines all features of proven worth with new and exclusive improvements, 


@ DON’T MAKE A FILTER OF YOUR KIDNEYS 


| Write for free booklet A on pure water and how to obtain it 


fe MGR., WATER STILL DEPT. 
ANCLE LAMP CO., : 76 PARK PLACE 
Live agents wanted everywhere. NEW YORK 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville man originates a simple little device 
that instantly restores the hearing— 
Fits perfectly, comfortably, 
and does not show. 


190-page book FREE; tells all about it 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer necessary 
for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a tube, or any such old- 
fashioned device, for it is now possible for any one to hear per- 
fectly by a simple invention that fits in the ear and can not be 
detected. The honor belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson, of 
Louisville, who was himself deaf and now hears as well as any 


one. He calls it Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drum, is built | 
on the strictest scientific principles, containing no metal of any | 


kind, and is entirely new in every respect. It is so small that 
no one can see it, but, nevertheless. it collects all sound waves 
and diverts them against the drum head, causing you to hear 
perfectly. It will do this even when the natural ear drums are 
partially or entirely destroved, perforated, scarred, relaxed. or 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and, aside 
from the fact that it does not show, it never causes the hearer 
irritation, and can be used with comfort day or night 

It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how acquired, 
whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gathering in the ear, shocks from 
artillery, or through accidents. It not only cures, but stays the 
progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. It does 
this ina simple, sure, and scientific way. The effect is immediate 
Let every person who needs this at once send to the company 
its 190-page book, which you can have free. It describes and 
illustrates Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums, and contains many 
bonafide letters from numerous users in the United States, Canada 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zea 
land, Tasmania, India. These letters are from people in every 
station in life—clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants 
sé ty ladies. etc.—and tell the truth about the benefits to be 

rived from the use of this wonderful little device. You will 
find among them the names of people in vour own town or state 
and you are at ljberty to write to any of them you wish and secure 
their oninion as to the merits of the only scientific ear drums 
for restoring the hearing to its normal condition 


for 


Write.to-day and it will not be long before you are again 
earmg. Address for the free book and convincing evidence, 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1215 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., 
U. S. A. 


+ 
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Superfluous Hair 


Removed by 
the New Principle 





It is better than electricity, because it does not scar 
or produce a new growth. Better than X-ray, because 
it does not burn or scar nor paralyze the tissues under 
the skin. Better than depilatories, because it is not 
poisonous and does not break off the hair, thereby in- 
creasing its growth. 

Electrolysis, X-ray, or depilatories are offered you 
on the BA RE WORD of the operators and manulac- 
turers. “DE MrRacie” is not. It is the only meth- 
od which is endorsed by physicians, surgeons, derma 
tologists, and medical journals. 

“De MIRACLE” will be mailed to any address, 
sealed in plain wrapper, on receipt of $1.00. Your 
money back without question (no red tape) if it fails 
to do all that is claimed for it. 


















Our booklet—the most complete treatise on Super- 
fluous Hair ever published—containing the testimonials 
of the physicians and surgeons whose photographs ap- 
pear here, and those of hundreds of others, will be sent 

free,in plain, sealed en- ‘ 

velope, upon request. yp as | 
NOTE. — Accept no DE 
MIRACLE from dealers 
unless the cartons bear this 
inscription: “ New style 
wrapper adopted Nov. 
1902." 


De Miracle Chemica] Co. 


915 Park Ave., N. 


ASTHMA 


Cured to stay cured. The cause removed. Health re- 
| stored. You can eat heartily, sleep soundly all night, do 
what you please, go anywhere and enjoy life without 
| ever needing “reliefs.” Weather changes, colds, dust, 
odors, exertion, or anything else cannot bring back the 
attacks. Throw away your powders, sprays, and 
specifics, and be cured in the right way—to stay cured! 
We have already treated over 52,000 Asthma and Hay 
Fever sufferers. 
FREE BOOK W, explaining the nature of 
Asthma and Hay Fever, with reports of 
many interesting, illustrative cases. Write for this 
book at once. 
| P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our treatment is NOT sold in drug stores. 
It is obtainable by mail only, or at our office. 
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Ua LIT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- 
TONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THEGUMS. 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
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Calendar for 1904. 

Maud Humphrey, the celebrated 
painter of babies, conceived this beauti- 
ful and interesting subject, wherein 
are most artistically and winsomely 
hs: \ grouped Babies of every Landand Clime. 

A x —“& Kf , ‘ In this Calendar the typesand national 

Kclendar 7 Rae pallies “..§ characteristics are reproduced with great 

; ae ‘4 scare and fidelity; in both dress and 

ams fe Ns ee | features are shown all the delicate col- 

v _ <\% ’ i oring and artistic effects so charming in 
for pS LA se m iT wie the original painting. 

j , ay , i The illustration herewith gives but a 

) y 3 faint idea of the beauty and cuteness 

ec tls } ee 7 “| §©=of-_ the Calendar itself. This Calendar 

; will delight every recipient. It makes 

a rich and decorative Art Panel, size 
10x30 inches, ready for hanging. 

The edition is limited; order early. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. It is worth 
more in any art collection or home. 


Mention this magazine. 


Pabst Extract Department 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pabst Extract 


The great tonic for tired, nervous, Cys- 
peptic and run-down conditions, is often 
imitated. Insist upon the genuine, which 
you can get at all druggists. 
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Kidney Disease 
Brights Disease 


Diabetes ‘Cured 


University Chemist Acting as Judge 


Irv ine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, , demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the E vening Post, one of the 
lead ling daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his remedy 
to cure the worst forms of kidney 
diseases. Lat er a public test was 


the Post, and _five cases of Bright's 
Disease and Diabetes were selected 


Mott’s care. In three months’ time 
all were pronounced cured, one of 
the most prominent universities 


chosen by the Post to make exam- 
ination of the cases before and after 
4 treatment 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. Mott for 





This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna- 
tional reputation that has brought him into correspondence 
with people all over the world, and several noted Europeans 
are numbered among those who have taken his treatment 
and been cu ired. 





The Doctor will eosverpend with those who are suffering 


with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or any kidney trouble, 
either in the first, intermediate, or last stages, and will 
be pleased to give his expert opinion free to those who 
will send him a description of their symptoms yo essay 
which th “D xctor has prepared about kidney troubles 
and desc ng his new method of treatment will also be 

nailed b 1. Correspondence for this purpose should 
be addre — to IRVINE K. MOTT, M.D., 66 Mitchell 
Be 1ilding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 









by them and placed under Dr. | 


in the United States having been | 


PETER MOLLER’S 

| COD LIVER OIL 
is scientifically prepared under 
the most improved method, insur- 
ing cleanliness in every detail of 


manufacture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 





instituted under the auspices of | 


No disagreeable taste or odor. 
Moller’s Oil always produces sat- 
| isfactory results. 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles bearing name of 
Schieffelin & Co., Agents. 


WHOOPING COUGH ano CROUP 


are successfully treated by 








aroma 





Write for pamphlet to 
Schieffelin & Co.,New York. —_- 














CANCER 
CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are a painless cure. 
Most cases are treated at home. Send for book telling what 
wonderful things are being done. Gives instant relief from 
pain. If not afflicted cut this out and send it to some suffer- 
ing one. Dr. B. F. BYE, 300 N. Il). St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Be Your Own Dermatologist. 


THe Macic Hanp 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Complexion, 
A Marvellous Instrument Pertected by the World’s 
Leading Dermatologist, for Self-Treatment and 

Trave-Marx, Bedutifying the Skin. Sells on sight and applica- 

tion. Send for particulars. 
Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted, 

JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 72d St., New York, Inventor 
of Magical Bezoar Soapand Cream. At dealers or by mail, 25c. 
Send 12 w wrap pers o of either and I will send you a Magic Hand free. 





Permanently Cured at 
Home by our New Germi- 
cide Treatment, even inold 
and neglected cases. Write for free booklet. 
THE B GERMICIDE CANCER CURB, 
629 N. Illinois Street, Indianapulis, Ind. 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Amateur Golf Champion ¢f the U. S. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 200 
| pages, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

Ripans Tabules are the best dyspepsia 
medicine ever made. A hundred millions 
of them have been sold in the United 
States in a single year. Constipation, 
heartburn, headache, dizziness, bad breath, 
sore throat, and ev ery illness arising from 
a disordered stomach are relieved or cured 
by Ripans Tabules. One will generaliy 
| give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent pi ickage is 








| | enough for an ordinary occasion. All druggists sel! them. 


O P] UJ M MORPHINE, and LIQUOR 
} Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thou- 





sands having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken athome. Write 
The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I 6, Lebanon, Ohio. 


$3.00 00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


Write for Pamphlet I 


RUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC, 
FLAV ELLs, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa: 








THE WHITE MT. TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM. 


Appointments strictly first-class. Experienced Physiciansin attendance. Particulars 


sent upon request. Cc. 


J. BAILEY, Supt., No. Conway, N. H. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS 



























HAIR ON y 
FACE (3 
NECK j= 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST Se 
DELICATE SKIN 









N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
~ washing afterward it was discovered that e hair 
was completely removed. We named the new discov 
ery MODENE. It is abso utely harmless, but works 
sure result. Apply for a few minutes i the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If t 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested It« merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of ®1.00 per bottle. Send money bv letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
3” We Offer 61,000 for Failure or the Slightes: Injury. 
















MORPHIN 


COCAINE, OPIUM, and other Drug 


HABITS CURED FREE 


By a simple home treatment which does not interfere with 
business, and builds up the general health from the first dose. 

A large trial bottle will be sent olutely free to any reader 
of Harper's who will write the St. James Society, Suite 60, 1183 
Broadway, New York. 

This society discovered this wonderful cure about five years 

age, after years of experiments, and since the discovery thou- 
sands of people who were addicted to the drug habit have been 
lifted up by the St. James Society remedy and permanently 
cured. This remedy contains the vital principle which kills 
the desire for any drug. In many light cases the free trial has 
made perfect cures. A leading doctor of Chicago told his ex- 
perience as follows: ‘About fifteen years ago I became addicted 
to the morphine habit from using it to induce sleep when I was 
overworked It grew on me until I lost my practice and w: 
an outcast; my friends forsook me, and I felt f had gotten as low 
as any man could get. I read about the marvelous cures made 
by the St. James Society and of their liberal offer to send a trial 
bottle free. I sent for the trial, and as soon as I took it I felt 
better, my desire for drugs ceased, and I began to feel stronger 
I got one supply of the medicine, and was completely cured 
before I had taken half of it. This was four years ago. Since 
that time I have had no desire to touch any drug, I am strong, 
and my mind is clear. I have built up a big practice, and every 
time I find any of my patients using drugs I send for a free trial 
of the St. James Society remedy. It puts them on their feet 
immediately. I prescribe and use it, and have made many 
ures. I have never failed to cure the patient, it matters not 
how bad the case, and I find my patients like the encouragement 
and sympathy they receiy 
Society.” 





















LARGE TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 

As evidence of their implicit confidence in the power of their 
medicine to cure any one addicted to the morphine or other 
irug habit, the doctors have made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers to send a trial bottle absolutely free, in plain package, 
to any one who will write the St. James Society, Suite 60, 1181 
and 1183 Broadway, New \ ork, and mention having seen this 
liberal offer in Harver's. The genuineness of this offer is fully 
guaranteed. Any one may write with perfect freedom to the 
doctors, as all correspondence is strictly confidential, and letters 
are returned if so requested. 
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ym the doctors of the St. James 























YOUNG L. 


‘It's the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 

Therefore thoughtful misses 
begin early to carefully cultivate 
their hair, so that bountiful soft, 
and lustrous hair may be enjoyed 
all through life. 


Seven 
Sutherland 

Sisters’ 
Hair Grower 


and 
Scalp Cieaner 


Are ideal hair prep- 
erations. The “Scalp 
Cleaner” makes a 
perfect shampoo, 
whilethe “Grower” 
keeps the scalp in 
perfect health. No 
better can be found 


Sold by 
Dealers 


















































Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 

















Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we haye had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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BOOK ON EYE DISEASES 


My illustrated book “Eye Diseases Cured With- 
out Surgery” tells how you can be cured at home 
at small expense, and contains much valuable 
information about _the_eye, diet, exercise, etc. 
It is absolutely FREE, as is my advice, and 
you do not obligate yourself to take my treat- 
ment by writing tome. I have restored sight 
to thousands in all parts of the world. Refer- 
ences on request. Do not send any money, 
but write for my book today. A postal will do. 

OREN ONEAL, M.D 

52 Dearborn St., 











One Night Dispels 


COLDS and “GRIP” 


with all debilitating after effects 
-—IF YOU USE 


ORANGEINE 


(Powders) 


Under simple directions in every 
package. 





NOTE.—Do not neglect colds and upsets, which 
often cause all-winter weakness, The many 
who know Orangeine say: 

‘*I_have not had acold or headache in years, 


which Orangeine did not quickly drive away."’ 











The timely use of Orangeine promptly 
corrects Headache, Fatigue, Neuralgia, 
Stomach Upsets, which often lead to seri- 
ous sickness; insures good health, good 
Spirits, and greatest possible productive- 
ness of life’s time and energy. 

TRIAL, PACKAGE EMES:trcest Wm, frente 
we will mail 1c trial package FREE with full directions, composition 


and description of its wide human influences. Address “Orangeine,” 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 








HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding, healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt 

writes to the author: “1 owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been 

among the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
development.” 


New and Revised Edition. $1.00 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
































dy 


time, but your 


Here is what I will do for you: 


blank to fill out; when it comes, 


ourfood but eatas much or as often as 


0 FAT PEOPL 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but prob” | send further treatment if necessary. When you 
ably you think it impossible or are afraid the reme- | have reduced your flesh to the desired weight, you 

S worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you | can retain it. You will not become stout again. 
that notonly car ‘e obesity be reduced in a short | Your face and figure will be well shaped, your skin 
form and complexion will be | will be clear and handsome, you will feel years 
improved, and weaith you will be wonderfully | younger. Ailment of the heart and other vital or- 
benefited. Tama regular preecticing 
sician, having made a specialt 


zans will becured, Double chin, heavy abdomen, 


phy- 
this subject. | flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of 
rst, 1send you a| obesity are remedied speedily. All patients receive 
I forward a five | my_ personal attention, whether being treated by 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical change in | mail or in person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
ou please. | fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed 
© bandages or tight lacing. No harmful drugs nor | envelopes and packages sent. Distance makes no 
sickening pills. The treatment can be taken pri-| difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for m 
vately ouwill lose from 3 to S pounds weekly, | new book on obesity; its cause and cure;—it 
according to age and condition of body 
end of five weeks you are to report to me and I will 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 24 East 23d Street, N. ¥. 





At the /| convince you. Address 





=~ ——- - 
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BUFFALO 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,22-Pres. American Medical Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.; ‘‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upona Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. 
Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have sooften expressed in regard toit. ’ 

Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘‘In allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


L WATER of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 
BUEFALO ITHIA in eliminating the Albumen.” 
Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of Battey’s Operation: “I have used 


WATER in my —_—s for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 





prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.” 

J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 
alkaline Diuretics, and, with a ilk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.”’ 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER inous medical testimony mailed on request. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 








Drink 


ondonder 


LITHIA 


e Water / | 


Tt uniformly cordial endorsement of the high medicinal qualities of this water 






attest the fact that “LONDONDERRY” is the most potent solvent known for 

urates in the human system. Wherever the ‘‘uric acid diathesis” is indicated it may 
be used with perfect confidence. Physicians prescribe ‘*‘ LONDONDERRY” for rheuma- 
tism, gout, neuralgia, diabetes, Bright’s disease, eczema, renal calculi, catarrhal and stomachal 
disorders of various types and for all complaints having their origin in an excess of uric acid, 
and which require a high alkaline diuretic to eliminate from the system. The most eminent 
medical authorities have put themselves on record as recognizing that far better therapeutic 
results are achieved by the use of a NATURAL lithia water for the above purposes than 
through the administration of lithium in ‘‘ tablet” form. Authors in treating this subject have 
repeatedly called the attention of the profession to the fact that there is a therapeutic merit 
obtainable from lithium salts as compounded by Nature’s subtle laboratorial methods—far in 
excess of what may be estimated by the percentage of such natural salts, as shown by analyti- 
calchemistry. Literature on application. . 
LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., NASHUA, N. H. 
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“By All Means 
Include The Herald” 


The Grand Rapids Herald occu- 
pies an exceptional position as a 
desirable advertising medium. It 
is the only Morning and the only 
Sunday newspaper in the city of 
100,000 inhabitants. Its average 
daily issue exceeds 25,000. A good 
mail-order and popular Want Ad. 
medium, 





“‘Advertisers desiring to cover Grand Rapids 
and Western Michigan should by all means in- 
clude THE HERALD in their list. Its rate is 
low—2 2 cents per agate line. Its circulation 
is proven—delivered for the most part to the 
homes of subscribers—and its value as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned.”’ 

THE SHAW-TORREY COo., Ltd. 


By using 7 be Herald advertisers 
can reach the best people of West- 
ern Michigan (352,900 in the seven 
adjoining counties) at an exceed- 
ingly low rate per thousand circula- 
tion. Average issue for 1900, 
12,652; for 1901, 16,787; for 
1902, 20,156; for October, 1903, 
more than 


25,000 Daily 


A new and increased rate-card 
will go into effect January 1, 1904. 
Contracts will be made at present 
rates until December 31, 1903. 





EUGENE D. CONGER, Publisher 
GRAND RAPIDS PSS¥tAtion MICHIGAN 


BRIGHT & VERREE, Representatives 
Tribune Bldg., New York Boyce Bldg., Chicago 





Circulation Counts 


NOTE HOW 


THE SAGINAW EVENING NEWS 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
HAS GROWN SINCE 1893 






Average 
Year Cirel'n 
1898 ——-2,859 


Its paid circula- 
tion in the city of 


The Saginaw 
Evening News 




















goes into seven 1894 83,581 Saginaw is three 
out of every 1895 —— 3,409 times greater 
eight homes in . than that of 
the city of ‘ 1896 6,008 \ any other 


1897 ——— 6,707 \ daily pub- 
1898 —— 8,708 lished in 


Saginaw. 





7 1899 8,115 the town, 
pny fy 9,043 
1901 9,487 TO 
1902 


———— 9,843 1 
1903 Ist 6 months 10,412 

July, 1903 ——— 10,935 \ 
Aug. 1903 11,406 


/ sept. 1903 —— 12,339 


There are about 8,000 homes in the city of Saginaw. The Evening 
News is delivered regularly to over 7,000 of them. It also circulates 
in 76towns surrounding Saginaw. That's why advertisements in 7ze 
Saginaw Evening News bring better results than in any other Mich- 
igan an cost considered. 

For information, advertising rates, etc., address 


THE SAGINAW EVENING NEWS CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
REPKESENTATIVES: 


FOREIGN ES: 
WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 81 & 82 Tribune Bidg., N. Y. 
HARRY B. FRALICK, 87 Washington Street, Chicago. 


























THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illustr’d 


Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch with a History—Illustrated N. 


S. Olas 


A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated . . . . Frank lV”. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem. .... . Eben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—lIllust'd. Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem ...... Minna Irving 
Nature's Chronometer—lIllustrated . . . . . . H. M. Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—Illustrated . » Howard W, Coggeshall 
The Three Oreyons—Illustrated . . . . . + « Alfred Holman 


Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated . 


- + George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated 


. Luther L. Howden 


A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated + » Kathleen L. Greig 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GeorGE H. Danie ts, Publisher, 
Room 101, 7 East 42d St., New York. 











The Mazamas—lIllustrated . . . . 2 2 se e+ idl G. Slee 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem . . . . « 6 + + + Joe Cone | 
A Little Bit of Holland—Ilustrated . . . 2 + Charles B. Well 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated « Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagle—Illustrated . . . . 1. 2 « Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated. . . . . Marin B. Fenwick | 
Niagara in Winter—TIllustrated . . . . « « « Orrin &. Duniap 
Little Histories—Illustrated : 

Gia Posbmetmem «6 se et to William J. Lampton 

E66) 5. eo oe llel a Ressie H. Dean 

The Confederate White House . . . . « + Herbert Brooks 
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Health, Strength, Culture 


PERFECT HEALTH, PERFECT GRACE, hence PERFECT BEAUTY 


@re more to be desired than a pretty face, and they are 
yours for just fifteen minutes’ intelligent work every day 


It is not onl a woman's privilege but her duty to be WELL, PULL OF VIVACITY, and 
BEAUTIFUL. I wish I could make you realize that true ractiveness is in perfect health, 





freedom of Sate: or grace, and in wholesome thoughts. These are your birthright and may 


be retained or regained by simply putting yourself in harmony with Nature; she will do 
more for you than drugs t . 
f you are nervous, if your vitality is at a low ebb, if you wish to be relieved of any of the 


so-called chronic ailments, wrte to me can strer en your vital organs and nerves, 
bring your figure to symmetrical proportions by rec ing prominent abdomen and hips, 
building up neck, chest and bust, teach you to breathe, and I can give you a clear skin, 
a good color and the delightful magnetism, easy grace and the dignified character which 
bespeaks at once culture and refinement. he result will brighten your mind; the world 
will look sweeter to vou, you sweeter to the out! 

After twelve vears of experience in teaching in person, I felt I could reach more women 
by mail instructions, and during the past eighteen months have helped 4,000 women to re- 
gain heaith and good figures. I study your condition and give you just the work adapted to 
your needs, no more. It is to my close personal attention to every pupil that I attribute 
my success. The happy, enthusiastic and appreciative letters received from my pupils 
daily are a source of great delight and pride and they speak more for me than I could myself 

The following are from reports taken from the day s mail 

1 will tell you what Ih ave done so far: I have reduced weight 58 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 4 inches, 
hips 7 inches, arm 2 inches. I will send the name of this lady — ——? 

“ Miss Cocroft. you wou d hardly know me._ I have gained 28 px 

« The quivering, fluttering se nsation in my heurt is gone and the. as uralgia greatly decreased.” 

*My kidneys» are much better,’ 

*1 wish that women would wake up aud see what can be done for them.” 

*This week I have not been troubled with billousmess, 1 am beyinning to think that the age of 
mir we s has not passed." 

*My stomach does not trouble me at all now; I ean eat anything.” 

** My entire body feels so comfortabie after all these years of utter weakness 

* Just think of it ! to be relieved from constipation! Entirely free after having it for thirty years." 

“You 1 have benefited me greatly, noticeably in the straightening of the lateral eurvature in my 
spine.” 

The rheumatiam has disapeared and I sleep such a restful sleep.” 

“TI have grown from a nervous fener into a state of geod. anict nerves. 

*My mind is much clearer and my memery is much bette 














If you will tell me your difficulties, I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. I have 
no wish to take pupils whom I cannot help. Were it not that pupils are finishing their 
courses daily, I could take no new ones. 

If you wish, I will furnish you with names and addresses of women who have been helped 
and who he ave wiven me permission to use their names. For ten cents I will send you a 
little booxlet, showing you the correct outlines of the body in poise and movement 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 264,57 Washington St., Chicago 








NOTE.—Miss Cocroft is President of the Extension work in physical culture. This position has given her a wide experience in personal work, 
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“Fust a Newspaper’’ 
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FOURTH YEAR | 


io |\Ohe Detroit Cimes 


satistied its advertisers. 


Has survived to celebrate its third anniversary be- 
cause it has pl -ased its subscribers and 


30,000, comprising the thrifty 


Its Subscribers——Uvnion toilers of Detroit and the 


prosperous farmers of M ichigan. 


P Practically all the large users 
Its Advertisers—of newspaper 
United States. 


N. M. SHEFFIELD, Advertising Manager 
CHICAGO: U.S. Express Building NEW YORK: 
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Tribune Building 
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causes the human hody to attract and absorb freely 
oO xX y D oxygen from the air, which causes the process of life 
to become so stimulated as to impel all the functions 


with an energy otherwise impossible. This soon checks the functions of disease and changes it 
into vigorous vitality. : 

OXYDONOR has been fully tested in_ail diseases—Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, Kidney, Liver, Bladder diseases, Blood diseases, ‘'yphoid and all 
tevers, Female Complaint, Children’s diseases. Books Mailed Free. 


We MA eH | 


eI 


~~ 


CoOL. LA FAYETTE LYTTLE, President Board of Education, Toledo, O.: ** My wife had a severe attack of 
Paralysis, and we all feel that she owes her recovery very largely to the faithful use of O@xydenor. There are 
yuite a number of our citizens who have used Oxydeonor successfully and would not willingly be without it.” 


Mr. WASHINGTON MIDLER, Gen. T. Agt., Pullman Palace Car Co., Chicago, Ill.: “We always resort to 
Oxydenor now in all cases of sickness. Have found it especially strengthening in Nervous Exhaustion.” 


Beware of dangerous imitations. The Genuine Aas the name “Dr. H. Sanche & Co.” 
Stamped on it. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
DR “ SANCHE & C0 261 Fifth Ave., New York Cit U. 8. A. 
. . *3 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hie 


2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada 
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How to Grow Tall 


Wonderfyl Discovery made by 
PROF. K. LEO MINGES 


Childbood 


By 


FRANCES FISHER WOOD 





This is a most valuable book, 
Why be short and stunted when for the || that covers not only the early 
mere asking you can become tall and grace- asenths of talaner. but follows 
ful? Write to-day and we will mail to you, “a 
free of charge, the secrets of how to grow the — of children through 
tall. May be accomplished at home by school-days. It is a book 
either sex. that should be in every home. 
We have made a life-long study of the car- 
tilage system and thoroughly understand it. 


THE CARTILAGE Co. 


DEPT. 79 L, ROCHESTER, N. Y. |f HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





$1.00 
































Warm Feet 2 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days. 
Magnetic fire under your feet. The greatest life-protec- 
tor known. Your feet keep warm all the time, even if 
standing in water, snow, or ice. Our Magnetic Foot 
Batteries warm the feet in five minutes, and keep a com- 
fortable, genial glow in the feet and limbs all day long. 











Comfortably worn in any shoe; give size when ordering. 
Do not lose their power; $1.00 a pair; 3 pairs for $2.00. Send 2-ct. stamp for our new book No. 253. 


Ghe THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 209 State St.. CHICAGO. 
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Dear beer to brew, and 
good beer to buy—for it 


costs no more than inferior 
beers. It 1S the Beer 


of Quahty-your beer. 
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- THE GENUINE <i) 


ERE is no doubt that the 

**4711"’ Cologne is the 

favorite perfume of ‘he 
ladies. Its ever increasing popn. 
larity attests to this fact. Sweet ff 
and pungent it is the essence of 
refinement. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
FERD. MULHENS, 
COLOGNE °/n GERMANY. 
. SOLE VU. S&S. AGENTS, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
NEW YORK. 


Send 380 cts. in stamps for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 








Beauty’s 


Secret 















FS 


SOAP iF 


The true secret of real beauty ts simply skin 
health. Clear, smooth, velvety skin, always 
follows the use of Resinol Soap because Resinol 
Soap always follows nature in restoring skin 
beauty—health. Itis a derivative of the famous 
skin ointment—Resinol. Equally valuable for 
hair and scalp. Fine for the nursery and bath. 
Sold everywhere. 
SAMPLE SENT FREE 
Resino! Chemical Co.. Balti e, Md., U.S.A. 


== 





English 
Synonymes $1.25 


A new edition of 
this standard work 
now ready. 


| ———————- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 











BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


Most appreciated by those 


who know true Cocoa flavor. 
Why? Write for sample. 


46 Hudson St.,.New York 
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The Perfect 
Seasoning for 
SOUPS, SALADS, OYSTERS, CLAMS, FISH, 
SAUCES, ROASTS, GRAVIES, Etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Imparts 


delicious flavor. Insures good digestion. Purer and 
more healthful than ground pepper. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants for 
nearly half a century. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
Free. Write for “Tabasco Book.” New and unique 
recepes 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


Brain Workers Should Drink 
ORLICK’s 


| . READY FOR 
| Bw Use AVE 
Bw ewe 






Swe 





























It forms a delicious table beverage that is more 
healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very nutritious, | 
easily digested, and invigorating to the nervous and 
digestive systems. Helpful in dyspepsia and impaired 
digestion. Taken hot upon retiring it induces restful 
sleep. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an extract of choice 
malted grain, partially predigested, and concentrated to powder. 
Instantly prepared by stirring in hot or cold water. Compieie in 
itself and needs no further cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. They makea 
convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted Milk. 

UF" Our product is imitated; ask for HORLICK’S. 
All Druggists Sell It. 


Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 


4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng Established 1873. 26 St. Peter St., Montr: .. Can 
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famous for 


A perfect amber 
color 


MECN) a eVALITSY 
odor 


roe ale mm 


“The flavor-you 


Cannot forget” 


The Ohio Coffee Spice Co. 
of Columbus. 











Cudahy PacKing Company 
Beef Extract Department A 
South Omaha, Nebraska 








“The Taste Tells’’ 


For Soups, Sauces 
Savory Sundries 


and 


BEEF 
TEA 


Secure a Set 
of the 
Famous 
Cudahy A-l Silver 
Plated Bouillon Spoons 


(Do not confuse these splendid spoons with ordinary offers) 


FREE 


The Cudahy Spoons grace the best 
tables, because they bear no advertising, 
are made in the latest design, French 
Gray Finish, and are heavier than triple 
silver plate. 

How to Secure the Spoons 

For each spoon desired send @ metal cap 
from a 2 oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, and 10 cents in silver or stamps 
to cover cost of mailing, and mention this 
publication. 


Catehy, s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 
by all druggists and grocers. Address 
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DRINK A 

CUPFOL 

AND YOu 

WILL 

LEARN 


> 
Pa 


Y'S ax" COCOA 


LOWNEY’S BREAKFAST COCOA has few equals and no superiors in the world. It won 
the GOLD MEDAL at the Pan-American Exposition in competition with the oldest and most 
widely known brands, and it won on quality. 

No ground cocoa shells, flour, starch, alkalies, dyes or chemicals are used in. its manufacture. 
It is a natural product from the choicest of Cocoa Beans, and makes a wholesome, nutritious and 
delightful drink. A trial will convince. 

Sample can (4 Ib.) sent on receipt of 15 cents in stamps 

P.S. The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE, telling how to make Cocoa, Fudge, Carame/s, 


Ne Pe a ee THE WALTER M. BOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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y ff . 
‘To American 
" 
» Supremacy! 
Ts) 
"Tet us drink to an American 
product which is truly typical 
w" of American supremacy: 
2 Here’s to 
C 
OOKS 
: Gf EXTRA 4 
| , a champagne fit for the Gods, and a pure product of. the best grapes 
and best skill in the world." 
. The exquisite bouquet and flavor of Cook’s Imperial 
Fi is due to the skillful blending of selected grapes. 
; Unlike the imported, no artificial flavoring is used. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


ISS 


cred in VEVt 4 ured 


*“*IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS.” 


Made from the fine st fresh Swiss ‘Milk, containing all its cream, blended with the purest Cocoa. A rich, smooth 
< not plate of surpassing flavor, a w holesome food, sustaining and invigorating. Easy to digest. Does not create thirst. 
Insist upon getting PETER’s, the ORIGINAL MILK CHOCOL ATE, imported from VEVEY, 
SWITZERLAND. There’s no other like it in flavor. 
FREE SAMPLE of PETER’s, with illustrated booklet, * THE ASCENSION OF MONT BLANC,” 
IF YOU WKITE LAMONT, CORLISS & CU., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 























“THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY.” 


Pommery 
Champagne 


Through every process—from grape to 


glass—money, infinite care and long experi- 
‘ 


ence combine to give Pommery that subtle, 
distinctive quality which has won the warmest 
approval of those best qualified. to judge 
champagne upon its merits. 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., Sole Agents for United States, 


32 BEAVER STREET. NEW YORK. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT ” 


. 7 e @, completely nourish the en- 
Biscuit and Triscuit toss ssttsic snare 
the only naturally short, 
porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats, yeast or chemicals of anykind. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 
can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 
250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone asa 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 
the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as 

bread, toast and as a successor to crackers. It makes delicious 

cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
formed into healthful sugar wafer. 
Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 
“I have been an invalid for three years; have tried the differ- 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole Wheat is the 
only food that I do not tire of and the only one which when used 
constantly agrees with me.”’ Erne M.Ssconp, Ripley,N.Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 


are sold by all grocers. 


The Natural Food Company 
«Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products Niagara Falls, New York 





Receipt 


CHOCOLATES 
& CONFECTIONS 


Cocoanut Cream Bars. 

Dissolve x Ib. sugar in \% cup water; boil 
until it forms a ball when dropped into cold 
water. Stand a minute. Rub portion against 
sides of pan, quickly stir into bulk until milky. 
Mix in quickly pint Dunham's Cocoanut. Make 
into bars and stand. 

Mrs. S. T. RORER. 


“Too Good to Keep.” 


That's what every judge of candy 
Says about retains all the delicious, deli- 


7 .) : cate flavor of the cocoanut—a 
ifman S natural, wholesume, and nutri- 

tious food. The beautiful snow 

For sale everywhere white appearance is fresh, 

Try Whitman’s Instan natural purity, carefully preserved and protected. These 
ry s Insta taneous Chocolate trade-marks on our triple cover dust proof package. 
Made instantly with boiling milk. Send your name and add lf 

: yo name and address on a postal for 
ngage t+ pean any abs SON “ Dainty Desserts,” 54 receipts, illustrated. 
estnut St., ila. 1 5 
. DUNHAM MFG. 5 § ‘ 
Established 1842 CO,, 272 Pearl Street, New York. 




























































If you could stand in the 
glorious California sunshine 
and pick great, luscious, juicy 
raspberries from the vines 
almost any month in the year, 
you would then appreciate 
why it is that 


Bishop’s 


Raspberry 
Jam 


is incomparably finer than the 
finest imported jam that ever 
crossed the water; and not 
only the Bishop Raspberry 
Jam, but the Strawberry Pre- 
serves, the Currant Jelly, 
Sweet Pickled and Preserved 
Figs, are so much superior to 
anything you ever tasted in 
preserved fruits that you can't 
help but be delighted. Ask 
the grocer, or write us, 


Sample Jar for 2c. Stamp 
Bishop’s fine Guava Jelly 


—cute little jar. Send 2c. 
and your grocer’s name. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


Easton St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York Oftice, 16 Jay St. 


NEWITT. 404 4.4% 


California 













DEERFIELD WATER 


blends perfectly with all wines and liquors. 
A Deerfield high-ball has a smack and charm 
of its own, different from others, and 
es 
YOU REMEMBER THE TASTE”’ 
As a table water it is refined and delicate and 
never fails to please. Ask for booklet. 


THE DEERFIELD WATER CO., Deerfield, Ohio 
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drink pure wine. 
Great 


Western 
Champagne 


the Standard of American Wines 


i 
< 


is perfectly pure, 
the very highest 
type. 


Pn ee 


Received 
GOLD MEDAL, 
HIGHEST AWARD, 
at Paris, 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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DON’T believe any one is 
in such need of the right 
food at the right time as 
the Wall Street man. And 
the way I mean it there are 
plenty of ‘“‘Wall Street’ 
men who don’t live in New 
York — or anywhere else, 
really, except in a roll-top 
‘sk or at a stock-ticker. 

They use up more brain-matter in 
Hurry and Worry than the ordinary meal 
could possibly supply, even if they ate 
it regularly. 

They need a food that will steady their 
nerves, repair their brain-waste, nourish 
their bodies, not bother their stomachs, 
and that will take the place of the 
exercise they don’t get by helping to 
digest what other food they eat. 

That’s a good deal to ask of a food. 

There’s only one that I know of that 
can live up to all these requirements. 

It’s the food that made me sunny— 
the breakfast that has steadied many a 
panicky market, the lunch that has turn- 
ed many a morning’s defeat into a victory 
before the closing-bell rang. 


UBE SUNNY’ | 
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you'll stop to think of 


I guess if 
it you'll realize that your side of the 
market is hard enough without hav- 
ing your own stomach working for the 


opposition, and I don’t believe there's 
any business man who isn’t better fitted 
for the day’s work if I cook his breakfast 
for him. 

I cook for two million every morning 
now. 

Which reminds me that I’ve written 
a book—my first. It’s not exactly a 
guide to success in Wall Street 10; 
only, for it applies more gener- 
ally. It’s worth so much 
can’t charge for it — except yi 
a two-cent stamp, which, 
if you'll send with the ) 
coupon below, will {0 
entitle you to one ai 

“a 














off and mail it 
with a two-cent 
stamp, to-day, to 
“SUNNY JIM,” 
BUFFALA, U.8.. m 
Please send me a copy 
your book, “The Gentle Art A 
Ui ate FORCE,” for which I en 
close a two-cent stamp. 





copy. 
Be Sunny. 
SUNNY Jm™ 0 
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~ GIVE ME WHATS LEFT2” 


*“ THERE AIN T GOIN, 
TO BE ANY 








LEFT,’’ Where Children Are. 





They relish and thrive on Wheatlet because it comes nearest to what Na- 


NY ture intended for man’s proper sustenance. The full, rich flavor of wheat, 2) 
Vb such as no other mills grind, appeals to everyone ; so that even cold Wheatlet uy 
1) sliced and fried is most appetizing. ye, 

! PP We 

NY ( \a4 
Wy WHEATLET Ni 
aft 


Nad eS 
iy §=has been successfully on the market for twenty-four years, which is ample by 
proof of its high quality and superiority. Big sample for six cents and ") 










Y grocer’s name. Y 
" You have the guarantee of our wo.ld-wide reputation back of Franklin f 
WW) Pancake Flour—the finest Pancake Flour ever produced. 
Wy Ask your grocer for Franklin Mills products to be sure of the original whole wheat foods. 
NAM 
\y) . P 
Wy The Franklin Mills Company, 
Na 
\ha “411 the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” 
Ny, 731 Franklin Square, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
iN 
NX Se... <a ee: —— 
ee 2c SS pss me = ee OSS 
SOS gt a O- OO GT ape if 4 _ — 
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$15 to $50, FOR NOME PLAYING. Billiards, Pool, Etc.—Use in any 

s room, Sizes, 5 to 71¢ Ft. Weight, 35 to go Lbs. Sent on trial. 

Burrowes Portable Table, unlike all others, has six pockets, is correct height, is very light, laminated wood and steel bed— 

cannot warp. Place on dining or library table, or on our folding stand ; set away in closet or behind door. Has rich mahogany 

frame, green broadcloth cover, 16 fine balls, 40 implements gratis; also pocket covers, cues, book of rules for 26 games. 
Also, Stationary Billiard Tables. Write for free booklet. 

THE BE. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Maine, and 277 Broadway, New York 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS BURROWES RUSTLESS INSECT SCREENS, MADE TO ORDER 














The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of “‘the baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. ’ 


" $1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


$ > .00~ ] , nd Library, Billiard 
85 The Lafayette d Pool Tabl 

















This 
shows the 









Play Billiards and Pool at Home 


The “* Lafayette” is a handsome library table in genuine Tabasco 
Mahogany. Remove the polished top and you have a Poo! and Billiard 






table Table of unexcelled playing qualities. Vermont Slate Bed, covered with 

French impo Billard cloth; best quality rubber cushions, 

ready for angles guaranteed accurate. Size inside of cushions 2 feet 8 in. x 5 feet 
4 inches—about % standard size, but large enough for most rooms 

Pool EQUIPMENT —4 genuine 2-in. Ivory Balls in proper colors; 


six inlaid standard cues, full set Pool Balls, 4 counting devices, 2 ball racks. 


Freight prepaid east of Omaha—pre rt beyond. Other 
Price Complete $85 styles and eee te to $150. Portable B. and P. Tables, $20 to $40. 
See our announcements in other magazines. Beautiful Catalogue in colors FREE. 


Sold on Installment Plan if desired 












CARROM-ARCHARENA COMPANY. 1911 Rowe Street, Ludington, Mich. To-day 
Largest makers of gavze beards iv the world, Canadian. Branch, London, Ont. 
Pa a ears DZ = ee ry > sae j s 
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COFFEE 








MENU 

; 
| 

CLAMS ON 

CREAM OF 
: 
TIMBALE OF HALI 
PEAS 

cuerry sal 











A DIGESTION HINT. 
Our ‘* Booklet D-” quotes a number of the 
world’s eminent physicians on pure efferves- 


cent water as a digestive tonic. Sent gratis 
on request. White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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"A playing child is a true child " 


.\Mellin S Food | 


ee Health, Strength 
| and Vitality 









Lew 


CHARLES HENRY MILLER 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


A PERFECT BOY RAISED ON 
MELLIN’S FOOD 








Your request on a postal card is all that 
is necessary to bring you a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. Send for it to-day, for 
your own little baby. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Copyright 1903 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
ERE’S the way our full dress clothes will look on you; $35 to $50; but maybe 
you'd rather pay a custom tailor $75 to $100 for’em. All right; it’s your money. 
Our Style Book gives you some good clothes pointers. Send six cents. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Chicago and New York Good Clothes Makers 
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It is easy to claim “‘pure beer,” but 
one must double the cost to make it. 


Schlitz is actually pure. 
We go 1400 feet down for water. 
We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
filter all the air that touches it. 


We age the beer for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. We Pas- 
teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 


For fifty years we have insisted 
on purity, and now all the world 
knows it. The result is a sale 
exceeding a million barrels annually. 


Isn’t absolute purity as important 
to you as to others? ° i 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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Copyright 1903, by B. Kurrenugimen & Co. Chicage 


The Wearing of a Fine 
Kuppenheimer Overcoat 


will mean winter warmth and comfort. You'll straighten up a bit and carry 


yourself erect. You'll do it unconsciously, with the feeling that you're 
dressed stylishly, becomingly, and wear the best of good clothes. 
Overcoats $15.00 to #50. oo. At Good stores sil good clothes. 
The newest Book of Fashions, IV, anyone, anywhere, for the asking 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 
AMERICA’S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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It is easy to claim “pure beer,” but 
one must double the cost to make it. 


Schlitz is actually pure. 
We go 1400 feet down for water. 
We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
filter all the air that touches it. 


We age the beer for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. We Pas- 
teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 


For fifty years we have insisted 
on purity, and now all the world 
knows it. The result is a sale 
exceeding a million barrels annually. 


Isn’t absolute purity as important 
to you as to others? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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Copyright 1903, by B. Ru PPENHEIMER & Co. Chicago 


The Wearing of a Fine 
Kuppenheimer Overcoat 


will mean winter warmth and comfort. You'll straighten up a bit and carry 

yourself erect. You'll do it unconsciously, with the feeling that you’re 

dressed stylishly, becomingly, and wear the best of good clothes. 
Overcoats $15.00 to $50.00. At good stores selling good clothes. 


The newest Book of Fashions, Vol. IV, sent free to anyone, anywhere, for the asking. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 
AMERICA’S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 


















CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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This half-tone , : Season Plaques 
reproduction of 4 ‘containing no 
“Spring Breezes” advertising) and the 
onks partially conveys \ Calendar Plaque make 
the beauty and design of =< beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. > decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


T GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the brush 
of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil paintings, 
representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. These are reproduced with 
splendid fidelity as to detail and coloring, in the form of four plaques, “‘Spring Breezes,” 
“Summer Flowers,” “Autumn Riches,’”’ “‘Winter Winds,’”’ and an additional plaque con- 
taining the twelve monthly calendars for 1904. The five 
plaques are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings on finest 
ivory china-finished cardboard, with relief embossing, 

giving the effect of hammered metal rims. 


The five plaques will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt- hag ag | bee 
ment, Anheuser-Busch pecsiniies Ass’n, St. Louis, U. 5 


A food in liquid form easily assimilated by 
the weakest stomach. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gree appesite, 
health and vigor to the weak and ailing. 

by druggists and grocers. 


















Pen and Ink and Colored 
Crayon 


By Ernest Haskell 


Red, Buff and Black on 
Light Ground 


By G. G. Wiederseim 


Black and Red on 
Buff Ground 


By John Cecil Clay 
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ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 
Calendar Offer 








New American Girl 
Art Calendar for 1904 


Consists of fac-simile reproductions of draw- 
ings by John Cecil Clay, Ernest Haskell, 
Hamilton King, G. G. Wiederseim, Sewell 
Collins and Otto Schneider. Arranged 
in six sheets ( 10x 16% inches ) and 
tied with ribbon for hanging. Sent post 
paid to any address on- receipt of twenty- 
five cents, or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT OF 
BEEF 


THE BEST EXTRACT OF THE BEST 
BEEF FOR MAKING SOUPS, SAUCES, 
GRAVIES AND BEEF TEA. 








ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition of calendar designs 
as art plates (107¢x18 inches) for framing 
or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the 
six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. 
(One metal cap from jar of Extract good 
for single sheet, or six caps for complete 
set). 








ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1903 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 








Striking Effect on 
Gray Groun 


By Hamilton King 





Red and Black on 
Buff Ground 


By Otto Schneider 





Delicate Coloring on Soft 


Tone Groun 
By Sewell Collins 
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EOPLE who care most for the refinements of the 
toilet take great satisfaction in lvory Soap. Its purity 
and fine, smooth texture are delightful to the skin. Ivory 
Soap rinses instantly, leaving a-clean absence of odor 
and a sense of perfect freshness. 994410 per cent. pure. 
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